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PREFACE 


The second volume is in continuation of the first volume. Where- 
as in the first specialists discussed the various stages of teacher- 
training and the types of programmes offered in institutions created 
and run for the purpose along with the attendant specialised ancillary 
services, in the second teacher education in all states of the country 
including union territories has been discussed in its present comprehen- 
siveness and sweep against the backdrop furnished by history. Each 
of the chapters on states and union territories covers largely the bases 
of development of teacher-education programmes over a long period 
of time identifying both the underlying policies and the recent trends. 
Although no specific details of improvements have been suggested, 
some of the chapters do contain analyses of the strategies adopted by 
individual states for clearing the back-log of untrained teachers, 
creating suitable channels for professional growth, incentives provided, 
or, the lack of them ete. Thus the surveys of teacher education in 
each state considered are comprehensive both longitudinally and lati- 
tudinally. The main idea behind asking experts to write on all states 
was to endeavour to cover almost all practices current in them so that 
not only the marked differences in teacher-education programmes but 
their close affinities and identical nature could also be presented before 
the reader. The second volume, therefore, provides the reader with a 
unique opportunity to witness closely each segment of the panorama 
of teacher education up and down the country. 


Needless to say that all the authors, to whom I stand indebted 
for their willing co-operation, bring their mature experience and learn- 
ing to bear on the chapters they have contributed so graciously. 
As mentioned in the preface of the First Volume, the proceeds from 
the sale of this volume also will go to the coffers of Indian Associ- 
ation of Teacher Educators. 

In the end, I must acknowledge with thanks the assistance 
rendered to me in the publication of these volumes by Dr. R.P. Singh 
of the Department of Foundations of Education. He has prepared 
the Index for the second volume also. 


March 31, 1968 S. №. MUKERJI 
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Education is a state subject in this country, so every State is 
free to chalk out its own educational policy. As such, ever Stat 
has its own pattern of teacher education. One may. koret fi d 
uniformity in diversity. : TH 


India has seventeen States today. The Sta 
Nagaland are recent creations. While the account of teacher educa- 


tion programme of Haryana has been discussed in the chapter on 
‘Punjab’, that of Nagaland in ‘Union Territories’. 


tes of Haryana and 


The Union Territories consist of nine units : 1) And 
Nicobar Islands, (2) Dadra and Nagar Haveli, (3) Das ares 
Daman and Diu, (5) Himachal Pradesh, (6) Laceadiv, Minicoy and 
Amindiv Islands, (7) Manipur, (8) Pondicherry and (9) Tripura. 
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Sharda Devi 
INTRODUCTION 


The present State of Andhra came into bein 
1956. Carved out of the erstwhile Andhra State 
area of former Hyderabad State, Andhra P. 
reorganised State and the fourth most pop 
Union.' It has an area of about 1,06,05, 
of about 3.5 crores. The liter 
much below the all-India mark. 


g on November 1, 
and the Telangana 
radesh is the fifth largest 
ulous State in the Indian 
239 miles and a population 
rate population here is unfortunately 


Teachers are needed in this State also for all levels not unlike 
other sister States in the country, viz., pre-primary, primary, second- 
ary and higher. The following few pages attempt to delineate this 
provision. It may be noted here that Andhra Pradesh has recently 
set up a State Council of Educational Research and Training, a minia- 
ture NCERT at the state level. 


PRE-PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Since pre-primary education falls outside the jurisdiction of the 
State, the arrangements for teacher education are mostly made by 
private managements. There is, however, one government pre-basic 
teacher training institution located at Hyderabad catering to the needs 
at this level, 


PRIMARY/ELEMENTARY TEACHER 

The total number of teacher education institutions is 1 
which 80 are run by government. There being only 
women, they are admitted alongside male candi 
total intake capacity is about 9,500 and 
given stipends ranging from Rs. 30 to 
facilities for in-service education also in 
the existing training institutions with 
trainees. 


Until March 1965, the fol 5 of programmes existed in 
Andhra Pradesh for primary [elementary teachers. First ‘two tables 
relate to the distribution of teachers i i Sections according to. 


grammes. In brief, these; 
of the present state of affairs, 
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1З, out of 
34 institutions for- 
dates in the rest, The: 
the pre-service trainees are; 
35 per month. There exist; 
about 37 training sections ofr 
an intake capacity of 1,850, 
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TABLE 3 


KINDS OF ELEMENTARY TEASHER EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


51. Admission | ] 
| ; E. E бы 
Nol Types of Programme оя | Duration 
1 | Noa-Basie See. Training Matriculates EE years 
| 
2 Non-Basie Elementary Grade Middle pass | 2 years 
training | 
3 Basie Senior Grade training Matriculates 2 years 
4 Basic Junior Grade training | Middle pass | 2 years 
5 | Secondary Grade Basie training Matriculate teachers 1 yenr 
€ Elementary Grade Basic training. | Middle pass ten- 1 year 
chers 
p? Pre-Basic training Matriculates 2 years 
8 Emergency training Matrieulates One (June to 
May with no 
| | уосайоп) 


_ As the State Government has taken a decision to appoint only 
trained matriculates, elementary grade training is temporary and is 
for women candidates only. The training facility in elementary grade 
for non-matriculates (freshers) is being abolished from the academic 
year 1968-69 except in Tribal Areas. Hence no fresher will be ad- 
mitted in elementary grade sections during the year 1967-68 and only 
the second-year classes will be run. ü 


4 „From the academic year 1965-66, an integrated syllabus for all 
training schools was introduced, under two major categories of 
Secondary and elementary grade training. The introduction of the 
integrated syllabus has facilitated the integration of all types of train- 
ing institutions. The duration of the course is two years and is Basic 
oriented. Tt includes the methodology of :chool subjects with the 
secondary revision of the content and student teaching. There is à 
provision for internal assessment to the extent of 25 per cent. 


Along with the inte: 


grated programme, the followi ini 
Ц ; gi he following training 
programmes will continue u à 1 i 


simultaneously till their need is fulfilled : 


1. Secondary Grade Basic Training for teachers (one year), 


2. Elementary Grade Basic Training 


"EE for teachers (one year), 


3. One year emergency training course. 
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The Academic Year.—The academic year of the training schools 
is from June to April? with 220 working days. -`The one year 
Emergency Training Course starts work in the month “of Juhe and 
contin"es for one year, without any vacation. 


Finances.—The major source of income for the training institu- 
tions is the recurring government grant for maintenance purposes. 
Occasionally, they also receive non-recurring grants from government 
towards construction of buildings. The contribution from Local Bodies 
is fall and managements contribute to the extent of balance of 
requirements from their own finances. 


There is no income through tuition fees as no fees are .charged 
but nominal fees are charged for library, examination, games, excur- 
sions, audio-visual edücation. ete. Thesg are collected from trainees. 
The income through craft and agriculture. is meagre. 


The total recurring expenditure on these iitstitutions varies from 
Rs. 19,560 to Rs. 91,600. The major portion of the expenditure goes 
towards the salaries and allowances of the staff and stipends to the 
trainees while the expenditure on teaching aids, library laboratory, 
rent. ctc., is limited to a few thousands of rupees. There is no unifor- 
mity in the annual per capita expenditure. In а few Cases, the 
maximum goes up to Rs. 788 while in majority of ‘cases it ranges 
between Rs. 400 and Rs. 500. 


Accommodation. and Equipment.—All the trainin. 


Eq 4 g institutions in 
the State do not have buildings of their own. Some are housed in 


rented buildings and a number of institutions in high school buildings. 


As residence in the hostel is generally compulsory, 
exceptional cases, most of the institutions provide hostel fa. 
students with separate management for women. The hostel is 
located in the campus of the training institution and not selected with 
referénee to the location of the practising schools or marketing, hos- 
pital and other facilities. All the training institutions do not have 
staff quarters. A few institutions, however, do provide this facility. 

The annual mess charge in a hostel per student varies from 
Rs. 200 о Rs. 400 and in most of the cases the. rent charge is Rs. 6 
The students themselves run the hostel under the ‘supervision of 
the warden. f a : 


except in 
cilities for 
generally 


Library and Other Facilities.—The libraries provide books 
in English and Telugu. Hindi medium books bes very ee DO 
on pedagogy and methodology are inadequate from the poltit-of view 
of both variety and number of copies of each book. The number of 
journals subscribed to is very small and they are only Indian, 


The staff and students of the training institutions males ful 
of the library, but the local teachers seldom use it. Almost in all tha 
institu:ions, the library is run by a member of the staff as no trained 
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librarian is provided. The expenditure on the library staff is not met 
out of the library grants. 


Science laboratories and Special Subject rooms are provided in 
very few institutions. 


Staff.—The staff in a training school generally consists of a head- 
master, a few teacher educators and other instructors in craft, 
drawing, music, physical education, etc. In some institutions, the 
headmaster is of a gazetted cadre. 


Qualifications and Experience—The minimum qualifications 
prescribed by the Department for teacher educators is a Bachelor's 
Degree in Arts or Science and a Bachelor’s Degree in Education. 
These requirements are fulfilled by all the teacher educators. Some 
even possess higher qualifications, viz.. M.A., or M.Sc. or M.Ed. Other 
instructors possess qualifications according to the prescribed minimum 
in their respective subjects. 


For some time, students undergoing B.Ed. training were deputed 
for a month to the post-graduate basic training institution at Penta- 
padu for training in Basic education. This practice is now disconti- 


nued as many of the training colleges provide a course in Basic educa- 
tion on an optional basis. 


Workload.—More than one Subject is handled by the teacher 
educators in the training schools and the number of periods varies from 
18 to 30 per week, but mostly ranging between 20 and 25. This 


exeludes supervision of teaching practice. In some cases, they are 


given other additional work as deputy wardenship or helping the head- 


master in office correspondence, library and extra-curricular activities. 


Student Teachers.—The number of seats available in a training 
school is dependent upon the number of sanctioned sections and the 


strength of each section ranges from 40 to 50. Hence selection is 
restricted to the number of available seats, 


The minimum qualification prescribed for admission is S.S.L.C. 
or equivalent qualification for admission to secondary grade training 
and middle or class VII for the elementary grade training. There is no 
relaxation of the prescribed minimum but preference is given to people 
with higher qualifications as P. C. and Higher Secondary. 


Selection is made in the month of June every year and the last 


date for admission to the training institution continues until the end 


of August. This is based on the basis of their residence in the district 
in which the school is situated. 


_ Untrained teachers are also selected for training on the basis of 
seniority and are treated on deputation for training. Private 
managements are not permitted to entertain untrained teachers. 
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The problem of untrained teachers is experienced by the Telen- 
gana region only and some teachers possess more than ten years of 
service. But as the number of untrained teachers is comparatively 
small, it is expected to be cleared in the next 3-4 years. As trained 
teachers would be recruited for teaching, there will be no addition to 
the backlog of untrained teachers. 


Ten per cent of the seats are reserved for scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes but there was no relaxation in the minimum 
qualification prescribed for admission. Candidates for admission to a 
training institution are selected by a selection committee consisting 
of the District Educational Officer and the headmaster of the training 
school on the basis of the academic record in the Public or School 
Examination and interview, generally on the basis of merit. 


The prescribed range for admission to a training institution 
is 18 to 25 for both men and women but exceptions are allowed up to 
the age of 35. In a sample survey conducted by the SCERT, Andhra 
Pradesh, in 8 institutions, the average age was between 18 and 21 years 
for women and between 21 and 24 years for men. 


Instructional. Programme.—The training institutions follow the 


integrated syllabus prescribed by the government. Its main features 
аге: 


1. It is Basic oriented, 


2. The syllabus includes the revision of the cont 


y ent along with 
the methodology of the school subjects, 


3. Teaching practice and demonstration lessons are given due 
importance, and 


4. Provision for internal assessment to the extent of 25 per cent 
is made in the syllabus. 
Methods of Teaching.—Lecture-cum-dise 
generally adopted by the training institutions. 
schools use other modern methods as well. 


ion methods are 
А few training 


Maps, charts and models and radio are commonl 
number of training institutions. Other aids like gramo 
speaker, magic lantern, tape recorder, filmstrip projecto: 
jection, etc., are available in a very few institutions but 
not available in the same school. 


y used by a 
phone, loud- 
т, movie pro- 
all of them are 


Demonstration School—Demonstration schools are attached to 
only a few training schools but they are not selected in t 
of the training institutions. Most of them are administratively con. 
^ trolled by the training institutions but have a separate staff. In some 
of the demonstration schools, the training school staff also undertakes 
teaching. Demonstration schools are of different t 

I to V, VI and VII and I to VII. 


he campus 


ypes having classes 
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Demonstration schools are utilised for demonstrating good teach- 
ing to student teachers, for teaching practice and observation and even 
for research and experimentation by some training schools. 


Practising Schools.—Apart from the attached demonstration 
schools, other elementary schools in the neighbourhood are also made 
use of for the purpose of teaching practice and their number ranges 
from 1 to 5. Majority of them are within a distance of one to two miles 
from the training school but some are as far as 4 to 5 miles. Mode 
of transport is mostly walking but rickshaws and cycles are also used. 
There are cases of the use of bus, train and cart as well. 


Most of the elementary schools are now managed by the Samitees 
and а common integrated syllabus of Elementary School (Classes Т to 
VIT) is followed by both Basic and Хоп-Ваѕіс schools. Both class 
system and subject teacher system are in vogue where the staff strength 
is adequate but where inadequate, multiple-cl teaching is resorted 
to. The problems in practising school relate to school plant, staffing 
pattern, finance, equipment and enrolment and withdrawals. 


The staff of the practising school help in the organisation, guidance 
and supervision of practice lessons. The classes are generally split 
into sections to accommodate all the trainees and consequently, the 
strength of such sections is reduced to 5 to 10 in classes III to VII. 


Practice Teaching.—The syllabus preseribes 20 teaching practice 
lessons a year for each trainee and emphasises on experience in handl- 
ing different subjeets and different classes, single class teaching, 
multiple-class teaching and large class teaching in the course of the two 
years of training. The syllabus also provides for Block Teaching 
Practice for one week in the first year and two weeks in the second year. 
М The new integrated syllabus insis 
in each sub | 
of the sta 


1 s on 10 demonstration lessons 
ject to be spread over the year according to the convenience 

Teaching practice is gener 
first year and throughout the 
‘to teaching 
with correl; 


‘ally spread over the later part of the 
^ second year of training. The approach 
practice suggested by the syllabus is subject-wise teaching 
ated teaching whenever feasible. 
ane era ae of the block teaching practice is to enable the trainee : 
3 о pr y himself as a member of the staff of the school, (0) to 

+ ie rst- anl knowledge of the school, (c) to participate actively 
S activities including co-curricular, games, maintenance of re- 

to have scope for multiple class and large 


cords of children, ete., (d) 

4 A 

class teaching, and (e) to п for the teaching of a unit or topic and 
ively, 


execute the same effect; 


Block practice i 
; 100 18 generally undertaken in nei 1 ; 
to avoid camping out. y undertaken in neighbouring schools 


Supervisi 9 A 
ки. de eR YE Teaching. Тһе following functions are 
the trainees, (b) Seely irl e башна: (а) assisting in pig us 
Я j A on 
5 in the class-room arrangement, (c) writing 
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remarks on teaching, (d) maintaining discipline, and (e) guiding the 
trainees in the preparation of teaching notes and teaching aids. 


The class-room teachers are acquainted with their job through 
following programmes: (а) demonstration lessons by the teacher 
educators, (b) participation in seminars and symposia, (c) staff meet- 
ings, and (d) direction by the teacher educators. 


In spite of these programmes, several difficulties are faced by the 
teacher educators in the effective organisation of the teaching practice. 
The lessons supervised by the teachers are discussed with the trainees 
in student staff conference and evaluated using prescribed evaluation 
pro forma including the different aspects of teaching practice. The 
evaluation sheet is sent to the teacher educators. 


Craft.—The integrated syllabus makes provision for both main 
and subsidiary crafts (one each). The following are included as main 
and subsidiary crafts with prescribed syllabus. 


Main Crafts Subsidiary Crafts 
(a) Agriculture (a) Gardening 
(b) Spinning and weaving (b) Cardboard-work 
(c) Wood-work (c) Leather-work 
(d) Metal-work (d) Bee-keeping 
(e) Tailoring (e) Paper-making 
(f) Poultry-furming (f) Needle-work 


(g) Fibre and Grass-work 
(л) Mat-weaving 


The first three main crafts are popular in most of ini 
schoois. The period allotted for craft ede (both theory ome 
is 4 periods per week and the following facilities are provided for thi 
work : (а) a separate eraftroom, (b) specially qualified instruct : 
according to the crafts offered by the school, (c) provision in the: w 
budget of the school for purchase of new material, and (d) th needed 
equpment for the craft introduced. i Ка: 


Even though provision is made i syl 
g s ade in the syllabus for co i 
е : XE GR 3 mr 
life including cultural activities, these are expected to be x 
outside School hour. Hence, no provision is made in the time-tabl 
for these activities. S 
Community work in training institutions 
(a) within the campus, and (b) outside cumpus. The first type of 
programme is carried out through self-government activity "pp. 
students’ self-government is formed on election basis and takes up = 
the responsibilities of the community including cleanliness work, 


cooking, health programme, ete. Periodical time-table is drawn for th 
smooth running of the community. 18 


is of two types : 


Extra-curricular activities in the training in: 


А stitutions are i 
rated with community life. These activities include games and "mb 
> 
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debate and other literary activities, gardening, observance of festivals 
and excursions. 


The second type of work includes village surveys with a view to 
render service to the villagers in agriculture, sanitation, health, social 
life and cultural life, construction of roads, village cleanliness, health 
propaganda, participation in community development projects and 
organisation of cultural activities, cte. 


Assessment of the participation and achievement of the trainees 
in community life is internal and periodical and is on the basis of a 
five-point scale (excellent, good, satisfactory, fair, poor) for which the 
range of marks is also indicated in the syllabus. 

Assessment Scheme.—The Training School Le 
(T.S.L.C.) Board is responsible for advising the State Government 
on matters relating to teachers training and for conducting the exa- 
mination. It functions under the Director of Publie Instruction. 
The Board consists of 12 ex-officio members including the Chairman. 
There are no nominated or elected members. It is also responsible for 
setting question papers, giving instructions for valuation and passing 
of the results. The Commissioner for Government examinations 
conducts the final examination on behalf of the Board. 

The assessment scheme of Basie Tr 


(a) Theory papers : 


aving Certificate 


aining Schools is as follows : 


40  (Max.—internal) 
60 (Ma ternal) 
35% (Min. Pass marks) 


100 (Max. marks) 
35% (Min. Pass marks) 


(b) Practical works : 


INote.—In t 


: he case of B 
practical work. 


asie Schools, there is no external examination in 


In the case of N, 


on-Basie Schools, t "Пете 
е , the scheme 


does not provide for internal 


In the new integrated syllabus : 
Group A Subjects : 


› ssment ) 

5% (external ussessinent) 

Gro Subj. " A 

up B Subjects : Internal assessment only. Itis 
of a verbal nature based on a 
five point scale, 

In th ; 
dn M yA scheme of Tr. certain criteria for internal 
and Group B (non. с Р А (Public Examination subjects) 

are laid down. These criteria 
érainess, п personality traits of 


The internal assessr i 
; The ‘Ssessment takes into 
marks) Brey апай] and Se besta 10 marks) and Practice (15 
. E S expected to take up the practic ivities 
and maintain records prescribed for each subject. ГЕЧЕ" 


account Theory (written 
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Staff conferences are held to make periodic and final assessment 
(internal). The trainees are informed of their progress from time to 
time. No self-assessment by trainees is allowed. 


Follow-up of Students—The training schools maintain data 
sheets of the trainees. "Those who pass out are expected to send once 
every half year their service particulars to the training schools, till 
they complete 3 years of service. 


The contact with the old students is maintained in some cases 
through Old Students! Associations and in certain other cases through 
their attendance on school anniversary programmes. In a very few 
institutions a newsletter by the alumni association is published. 


Inspection and Supervision.—Training at the state level is under 
the charge of the Deputy Director of Publie Instruction (Training). 
Supervision of training institutions is carried out through the District 
Educational Ofticers who are gazetted officers of Class I rank and there 
18 no system of supervision by an assessment team. 


Every training institution is supervised once a year. Generally, 
‘supervision is spread over two to three days. Practical work, craft 
work and community life are supervised one day and the rest of the 
time is devoted to the supervision of theory work. 


SPECIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Apart from the elementary training schools, there are six special 
training schools in A.P. They provide a composite course of general 
education and teacher training of the elementary grade. Stipends 
are given to the trainees during the period of training. 


These schools are meant for adult women and the course is of 
3 years’ duration. At the completion of 2 years, the students appear 
for class VIII Public Examination and the third year is devoted to 
teacher education at the end of which an Elementary Grade Training 
Examination is held. е x 


‘SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Secondary teacher education consists of two sections, not always 
distinct but nevertheless obvious. Teachers for both sections—middle 
and higher—work under the same roof but with different educational 
backgrounds. The Second All-India Survey reveals that some 1-5 
per cent teachers are below matric (mostly trained), 13 per cent teachers 
are matriculates, 46 per cent are graduates and merely 8 per cent are 
post-graduates. The total number of the trained personnel varies in 
these groups and out of each group the percentage of male and female 
are not identical. But the most glaring fact that stands out clearly is 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs at this level both in regard to the 
trained people and their academic accomplishments. 
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Training Colleges 


As A.P. has been carved out of the erstwhile Nizam’s Dominions 
and Andhra State, teacher education in A.P. has mixed flavours of 
both the areas. In Andhra Region, the Government Training College 
at Rajahmundry was the first to be started as carly as 1901-02 and was 
affiliated first to Madras University and then to Andhra University in 
1928. It provided First Grade training to graduate teachers. For 
some period, there existed a Post-Graduate Basie Training College at 
Pentapadu to cater to the needs of Basic Education. 


In the Telengana area, the College of Education under the 
Osmania University came into existence in 1928-29. There was an 
Intermediate Training College located in Hyderabad, and another 
at Bikaner functioned on the Basic pattern. 


In view of the expansion at the secondary education level and 
growing demand for trained teachers new training colleges sprang up 
in different parts of the State. As in other States, in this State also, 
teacher education is administered by different agencies like the uni- 
versities, State Department of Education and Private Managements. 


There are four universities in the State and all of them provide 
for teacher education at the post-graduate level. Two universities 
offer Masters’ degree course (M.Ed.) Im one university there is 
provision for Doctoral Degree as well (Ph.D. in Education). 


TABLE 4 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


Andhra University Andhra Pradesh Osmania Shri Venkteswara 
Agricultural University University- 
Unit. 
Post-Graduate Post-graduate Post- Doctoral Post- 
Teaching Graduate Graduate 
Course in 


Home Science 


, Out of the four universities, only two universities, Osmania and 
Agricultural University, have university colleges of education. 


The following table will reveal the teacher training colleges, 


management-wise, date of establishment and university to which they 
are affiliated. 3 
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TABLE 5 
TRAINING COLLEGES —ACCORDING TO MANAGEMENT 


| 


Year of 
Management Training Colleges Estab- University 
lishment 
University | (a) College of Edu., Hyderabad | 1928 | Osmania 
(0) College of Home Science, Ну- aan Agricultural 
derabad University 
| 
Government | (а) Govt. Trg. College, Rajah- ^ 1902 Andhra р 
| mundry | 
b) Govt. Training College, Nellore | 1955  |Sri Venkateswara 
| 
| (с) Govt. Trg. College, Kurnool | 1952 Do. 
| 
(d) Govt. Trg. College, Warangal | 1955 Osmania 
(e) Govt. Trg. College, Hyderabad | 1959 Do. 
Private (a) Maharajah's Trg. College, | 1950 Andhra 
Management. | Vizianagaram | 
| (b) Andhra Lutheran Christian 1950 Do. 
| College of Education, Guntur | 
(c) St. Joseph’s Trg. College, ДАЙ Do. 
Guntur 
(d) S Ann’s College of Edu., 1966 Osmania 
Secunderabad 


Thus the total number of colleges catering to teacher education 
is at present 11 out of which 2 belong to the pre-independence era and 
the rest to the post-independence era. Out of the 11 colleges, only 
one training college is fully residential. iive аге partly residential 
and 5 non-residential. i 


Considering from the point of view of sex, the majority of them 
including the Home Science are co-educational. There is one college 
for men and 2 for women only. All the colleges are of the traditional 


pattern located in urban areas and academically controlled by the 
universities. 


Types o? Toachor Education 


In A.P., Secondary Teacher Education is of different types. 
viz., pre-service, in-service and extension. 
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Pre-Service Teacher Education.—Pre-serviee teacher education 
is administered by the University Departments of Education and State 
Directorate of Higher Education and is meant for raw graduates who 
wish to enter the teaching profession. Adequate stipends and scholar- 
:ships are provided for the students and the course is of one year dura- 
tion. The respective universities are responsible for conducting the 
examinations and awarding degrees. 


In-service Teacher Education.—This is offered mostly through 
"Government institutions where B.Ed. course is provided. Un- 
‘trained teachers are deputed for the regular course cither on full or 
half salaries as per rule existing. 


There is also a 5 months’ shortened B.Ed. course for which only 
those with S.G.B.T. or Pandits Training Qualifications and who have 
subsequently obtained the graduate qualification, are admitted. 
Graduates who have served for five years as teachers are also admitted 
to the course. These courses are provided in four Government Train- 
ing Colleges at Rajahmundry, Hyderabad, Kurnool and Warangal. 
They were introduced in 1962-63 and were organised in 2 batches at 
each centre with a strength of 100 per batch. Since 1965-66, the 
course is thrown open to untrained teachers with 5 years of service 
as teachers, language pandits and specialist instructors. 


In addition to these programmes, other types of in-service educa- 
tion for teachers are also provided by the State. There is the Central 
Institute of English, Hyderabad, which provides specialised training 
to teachers and lecturers teaching English in schools and colleges. 
The Directorate of Education, through its deputy director, also orsa- 
nises in-service education to teachers teaching English in schools through 
a network of training centres in the State. 


,, Apart from these, Summer Schools are organised by the univer- 
sities to cater to the needs of teachers in-service. 


Extension Education.—KExtension education at the secondary 
level is undertaken in Andhra Pradesh through a network of Extension 
Services Departments attached to "Training Colleges. Their finances 
are borne by the Department of Field Services (NIE, NCERT) 
and their administrative control vests at present with the Director of 
Higher Education. There are 7 Extension Services Centres in the State, 
ort of which 5 are Extension Services Departments and 2 are Extension 

nits. These are attached to the following training colleges : 


Extension Services Centres 


| 
Govt. d« College, Miasionary 
Rajahmundry Tr. College 
(Ext. Ser. Dept.) | Viszianagaram 
(Ext. Unit) 


| | 
College of Educa- Govt. Trg. Col- 
tion, Hyderabad lege, кой) 
(Ext. Ser. Dept.) (Ext. Ser. Dept.) 


Soye tug. College, Govt. Trg. College A.L.C. College 
P» grange Nellore (Ex. Ser. of Edu. Guntur 
xt. Ser. Dept.) Dept.) (Ext. Unit) 


ry 
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Of recent origin is the establishment of the Field Service Unit by 
the NCERT. It serves as a liaison body between the NCERT and 
the State Department of Education. This Unit is located in Hyderabad. 


-lecommodation.—According to the Report of the Second All 
India Secondary Teacher Education Survey, 3 private and 5 govern- 
ment institutions have their own buildings and one government insti- 
tution is in a rented building. Four of them are situated in open 
surrounding while 5 are located in the city. 


Apart from class-rooms and subject rooms, other facilities are 
also available in some training colleges. 


TABLE 6 
AVAILABLE ACCOMMODATION IN TRAINING COLLEGES 


SI, No.of 
No. Facilities Training Remarks 
Colleges 
d ———É 
1 Tutorial rooms 2 
2 Rending rooms 6 Adequate in 5 and in- 
adequate in one 

3 Common room for women 3 

4 Common room for men H 

5 Canteen it 

6 Halis 4 Adequate in 3 colleges 

and inadequate in one 

4 Staff guarters 1 

8 Common rooms for staft 3 

9 Hostel for women 1 
10 Hostel for men 5 | 

: | | 
11 Workshop for wood-work | 3 | 
P Е | 1 Adequate accommoda 

12 Workshop for spinning | 1 f ton. 


Staff, Qualitications and Work-load 


The teachers training colleges in Andhra employ both types of 
teachers, viz., full-time and part-time. The teacher-pupil ratio in 
these colleges is 1 : 12 (teachers 133, pupils 1,585). It is also worthy of 
note that only 3 teachers have Ph.D. degree to their credit, the rest 
possessing М.А. plus M.Ed. degrees. There are instances, when an 
M.A. without any professional degree has been appointed on the staff 
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when one recalls that the 9 teachers’ training colleges of АР. 
include 3 university departments of education also, lack of non-Ph.D. 
degree among their staff becomes striking particularly so because other 
sister departments in the university do not perhaps suffer from want 
of research qualifications among their members. 


The workload of teachers comprises guiding of M.Ed. and Ph.D. 
students (mostly in the universities), teaching supervision and tutorials. 
Except when teachers have to do supervision which could be phased 
over a long stretch of period or concentrated into ‘blocks’ the actual 
teaching load is not very heavy. But the real work of a teachers' 
training college lies in guiding student teaching and this invariably 
means long hours of work. In this regard, however, teacher educators 
in Andhra are not more fortunate than their colleagues in the rest of 
the country. A student teacher has to teach 30 periods, 15 each in 
two subjects. Variations are possible even in this. For student teach- 
ing training colleges have to send their students in cooperating 
schools, even when demonstration schools are attached to them. The 
reason is that а large number of classes are required for the purpose. 


But this also results in an increase in the work-'oad of the teacher 
educator. 


Per Capita, Expenditure.—It may be interesting to note that per 
capita expenditure of a teacher-traince was Rs. 617 in 1964-65 which 
was Rs. 49 more than the All-India figure for the same year. But in 
subsequent years, the expenditure cost has gone down due to a slight 
increase in enrolment. This fact merely confirms the general view that 
small training colleges are uneconomic to run. 


Evaluation —As has already been pointed out that Andhra 
Pradesh has nine teachers’ training colleges, three out of which are 
university departments of education. In these universities, the method 


of evaluation differs greatly. For instance, whereas in Andhra and 
Osmania universities 


„un practical work is assessed internally, in Venka- 
teswara it is fully external. In Osmania even for theory work 25 
per cent of the marks are purely internal. The marks for theory and 
ыган are equal and total 800. The internal assessment is largely 

ependent upon periodical tests, essays, book reviews etc. In the 
id of practice teaching the evaluation is based upon final lessons 
pius regular class teaching supervision. Obviously the latter is entire- 
ly internal while the former is only partly so. 


.—Besides Osmania University, Rajah- 
st training colleges in India) Teachers’ Training 


ch is obligatory for all. 


—Andhra Pradesh | А 
ucation at esh has а Governmen 


SS d Hyderabad providi inin: 
to physical instructors. It has an intake tapes a Nan 
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grade certificate course and 60 for the diploma course. For the former 
they accept under-graduates and graduates for the latter. 


State Council of Educational Research and Training Organisation 
and Work.—One of the important developments in the teacher educa- 
tion programme is the setting up of the SCERT on 6th September, 
1967. 1t consists of the State Institute of Education (1964), Evaiua.- 
tion Unit (1963), Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance- 
(1957) and Science Education Unit (1964). The SCERT is locatedi 
at Hyderabad. It has a hostel for 60 persons. The SCERT is the 
academic wing of the Directorate, having four heads of departments 
and a director. "The entire expenditure runs into 3 lakhs of rupees. 


The work of the SCERT is divided into 3 parts : (1) Training, (2) 
Research, and (3) Extension. Under training it runs ir -service courses, 
under research it finances, sponsors and assists research work for and 
about elementary education in the State. Of its beneficiaries are botls 
individuals Working for a post-graduate degree and institutions workin 
on projects. It also brings out publications in the form of text-books.. 
It has about 75 publications to its credit of varying sizes and depth. 
All the four departments have extensive programmes. Some of these 
programmes are already complete. It may be noted that most of the 
programmes were already being worked on when the SCERT came into 
being. The SCERT can look forward to numerous challenges in future 
and one would like to hope that it measures up to the expectations. 


CONCLUSION 


At the elementary level the following aspects may be considered’ 
for improvement : 


(a) All training institutions should have demonstration schools 

(6) The minimum requirements of the school by way of material 
facilities and personnel should be fulfilled. 

(c) Training schools to be independent institutions and not be 
sections of secondary schools. 

(d) Practising schools selected for teaching practice to be withim 
2 reasonable distance from the training institution. to save: 
time and energy on the part of the staff and Students. 

(c) The training institution Staff to be sufficiently motivated to 


tic and thus become capable of playing the leadership 
in the field of elementary education. 

(f) Every training institution, whether with an Extension Centre 
or not, should be capable of undertaking extension work. 
and each training institution should become responsible- 
for the qualitative improvement of schools falling within: 
certain area. 
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(д) Facilities in large measures should be provided to enable the 
existing staff falling short of the desirable qualifications, 
to achieve the desirable qualifications within a specified 
period. This programme should be taken up on an inten- 
sive basis. 

(h) Elementary teacher educators should have elementary 
school experience. 


The following are the suggestions for improvement of secondary 
education : 


(a) Demonstration and experimental schools to be attached to 
all the training institutions. 


(b) Training college staff to be continuously involved in studies 
and investigations relating to various aspects of Secondary 
Education and Secondary Teacher Education with a view 
to bringing about efficiency in the field and making Secon- 
dary Teacher Education more realistic. 


(c) University should provide specialised courses at the M.Ed. 
level to prepare teacher educators for the Elementary Train- 
ing Institutions. These courses may cover : (a) Problems of 
Elementary Education, (b) Child Psychology and Develop- 
ment for the age group 6-14, and (c) Methods and Techniques 
of teaching suited to elementary schools including infant 
teaching. 


(d) People with a variety of experiences—elementary, secondary, 
inspectorate and training institution to be preferred for 
appointment in the training colleges. 

(е) Better provision for in-service education of teacher educators 
for professional development and competency to be made. 

(f) M.Ed. and Ph.D. courses to be popularised. 

(9) Dearth of staff in certain subject areas to be taken into 
consideration at the time of admissions to any college. 

(h) Difficulty in retaining able staff in the training to be overcome 
by providing proper incentives. 

(i) Extension centre in every training college to function as an 
integral part of the training college. 


(j) Each training college to become responsible for the quali- 
tative development of certain number of secondary schools 
in the neighbourhood area. 


(k) oe ene college should consider measures to improve 
their relationship with the co-operating schools. 


1 | " 
(1) Сар] ae sanctioned strength and enrolment to be over- 


(m) Tutorials to be better planned and organised. 


2 ASSAM 
B. C. Kar 


BACKGROUND 
" 

Ancient Assam formed a part of the country known as Prag- 
jyotisa. "This was a famous kingdom and is often mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Having a distinct and independent political existence 
and a literary tradition, learning flourished well in Assam and made 
it attractive to scholars of other countries. The kings were keenly 
interested in the spread of learning and education and made large 
grants for that purpose. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang who 
visited the court of Bhaskaravarman referred to the fact that “men 
of abilities came from far to Study here"? Even during the later 
periods, reputed scholars visited Assam. The visits of Sankaracarya 
(788-820 A.D.), Nanaka (1449-1538) and the Sikh Guru Teg Bahadur 
(17th century) are recorded in history. 


In Assam like elsewhere in India besides Vedic studies, Brahmanas 
cultivated various sciences and arts. Scholars and teachers, both 
Brahmana and non-Brahmana, used to go about the country holding 
debates and disputations with teáchers of rival sects. They, thereby, 
improved the philosophical and classical learning.3 Coming to the 
later periods of the educational history of Assam, we notice a distinct 
phase since the beginning of the sixteenth century till the advent of 
the British in 1826, During this period education in Assam largely 
developed centring round the Vaisnava movement initiated by 
Samkardeva, the saint poet of Assam. Under the stimulus of this 
movement, a unique type of institution called Satras with namghars 
became potent sources of educational and cultural influences in the 
life of the people. These Satra institutions were the centres of educa- 
tion and learning, fine arts and crafts, By the end of the nineteenth 
century, the Sa/ras declined as an educational force and was marked by 
а growing spirit of conservation and orthodoxy in place of catholicity 
and no longer acted as a force in the educational organisation as before. 


With the incorporation of Assam in the British Empire in 1826, 
the history of her modern education began. The indigenous System of 


education had already started declining when the English system of 


€ 1. B.K. Barua, Cultural History of Assam, Vol. X, 9i 
2. Ibid, p. 136. 
3. Loc. cit. 
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education was introduced and by 1840 Assam was placed in charge 
of an Inspector of Schools. A Department of Education was created 
in 1905 and a Director with an inspecting staff was placed in charge of 
education. As in other provinces, institutions of education in 
Assam were run by government and private agencies including foreign 
missions. 


The types of institutions were : primary, anglo-vernacular, and 
high schools. There were a few normal schools for the training of 
teachers. There was one school in 32-7 sq. miles, and there were 
Seven pupils in every thousand of the population. With this 
beginning, gradual progress was made in the field of primary and 
secondary education. But the expansion of education was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the facilities for the training of 
teachers. Thus during the period 1942-45 the number of teachers at 
every stage (primary, middle and secondary) increased, but the num- 
ber of trained teachers diminished. “The decline in the percentage of 
trained teachers was mainly due to the appointment of untrained 
teachers in non-government schools and inadequacy of facilities for 
the training of lower grade teachers. Reports-from some sub-divisions 
&o to show that many trained teachers in primary and middle 
schools left the teaching profession to join some other jobs with better 
pay and prospects" This will be evident from the following statis- 
tics,” 


TABLE 7 


RATE OF DECLINE IN THE PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS, 
1941-42 TO 1946-47 


Stage 1941-42 1946-47 
Primary : Men 25.4 21.2 
Women 13.6 1.4 
Middle : Men 34.9 28.9 
Women 33.6 И 28.9 
High : Men 28.3 2 
& Women 32.3 2 
Total: Men 27.6 бб $9 
ms Women 20.0 16.8 
Grand Total ; 96.8 j к 
26. 22.2 


138. 6. Majumdar, Education in Assam, 
2. Ibid., p. 8. 


3. Quinquennial Review of K 


р: 8. 


duration in Assam, 1942.47, p. 38. 
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Financial difficulties stood in the way of extending facilities for 
training of primary school teachers. However, Government sanction- 
ed opening of six training centres for primary school teachers on an 
aided basis—3 in Assam Valley, 2 in Sylhet district (then in Assam) 
and one in K & J Hills district. 


Training of lower grade teachers was given in government normal 
Schools at Silehar and Jorhat and the training classes at Nowgong, 
Tejpur. Gauhati, North Sylhet (then in Assam) and Lungleh. For 
teachers of high Schools, St. Edmund’s and St. Mary's colleges at 
Shillong were providing training (B.T. course). According to the 
Quinquennial Review referred to above, these institutions continued 
to be run on aided basis. 


During the post-independence period, the State Government 
followed a progressive policy for the development of education always 
shifting emphasis from quantitative to qualitative improvement. 
The implementation of different schemes under the five-year plans 
contributed greatly to the promotion and development of education at 
various stages in the State. In the recent past there has been a rapid 
increase in the number of institutions, students and teachers. But 
the inadequate supply of trained teachers is still a problem engaging 
the attention of the state authorities. The development and growth 
of education as it existed in 1963 can be ascertained from the table 
given below. 


TABLE 8 
SCHOOL EDUCATION, 1962.63 


Stage No. of No. of No. of 
Schools Pupils T'eachers 
© Primary 18,761 13,00,503 30,560 
Middle 2447 | 2,0038 | 11649 
~ High and Higher Secondary р т=з 940 1,63,327 12,184 


The Annual Report on Progress of Education in Assam, 1962-68, p. 83. 


It is of significance to note that with the expansion of education 
the provision for teacher training which deserves high priority for 
raising the standard of education was inadequate. The stress that 
was given in respect of the teacher training programme was limited 
particularly in the sphere of primary education. The institutions 
for the training of primary school teachers along with the Basic Training 
Schools were established to cater to the need of the supply of trained 
teachers for primary and middle schools. 


For the training of secondary school teachers, the degree course 
in teaching organised by St. Edmund’s College at Shillong was dis. 
continued when the Department of Teachers Training (B.T.) was. 


S.C.E R T., West bonga) Eu т^. 
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started in 1949 by the University of Gauhati. The intake capacity of 
the Department was of 75 teachers-in-training during that period. 
St. Mary’s College at Shillong used to admit lady teachers joining the 
college on their own. This was the state of teachers’ training for 
secondary school teachers, and this inadequate provision of facilities 
for teacher education must have contributed to the present backlog 
of un-trained teachers in the secondary schools of the State. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


From the very beginning, the University of Gauhati realised 
that the first necessity is the adequate provision for training teachers to 
meet the growing needs of schools. With the organisation of the 
course of graduate training which is a post-graduate qualification, 
the University introduced education as an elective subject (both 
Honours and Pass course) at the under-graduate level. The guiding idea 
was to induce a better class of students to take to teaching. As there 
was dearth of trained graduate teachers, it was assumed that the 
study of education as an optional subject would promote a more imagi- 
native consideration of various methods and principles underlying 
teaching. It is true that this course of education was not intended to 
be a preparation for teaching in secondary schools and was never 
meant for meeting the shortage of trained teachers but it was certainly 
in the mind of the University that such a course of education would 
not only contribute to the promotion of cultural and liberal educational 
values but also to equip the fresh graduates with a background for 
being recruited as teachers in secondary schools where they will be 
at an advantage to face the problems during their day-to-day work in 
the class-room. Besides, the course would prepare students interested 
in taking up a two years’ post-graduate course (M.A. in education) 
for the Master's Degree in Education which the University of Gauhati 
instituted in 1950 for higher studies in Pedagogy. 


For the under-graduate and graduate teachers of Geography, а 
short training course of three months’ duration was instituted with 
provision for theoretical instruction on the content and methods as 
well as practical training. The State Government deputed teachers 
for three months who appeared in a test conducted by the 
University. There is still another type of teacher training, namely, 
training in the methods of English teaching under the control of the 
University. The Department of English Method Teaching was created 
with. the assistance of the State Government. The course is of one 
year's duration and is directed towards the improvement of the teach- 
ing of English in secondary schools. Thus, it would appear, the need 
or training of teachers for different categories and types has been fully 

ernment and the University are making а 
g between the need and the provision. 


The State Government st X raini 
тво Ka те шт started the Post-Graduate Training 


rha ith the provision for the B.T. Course as well 
the Teachers Diploma course for the undergraduate teachers of secon- 
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dary schools. The intake capacity for graduate training has been raised. 
to 150 teachers-in-training both at Jorhat and the University. To add 

to this present facility for teacher education, publie bodies are also 

co-operating and making a joint effort with the Government and the 

University to meet the gap between the supply and the need. Two 

training colleges, one at Shillong and the other at Silchar taking 

about hundred trainees each, have been set up by the local people 

with the assistance of the State Government in the early sixties. They 

are affiliated to the Gauhati University and the Government of Assam 
make ad hoc grants to these colleges. The only course offered in these 
colleges is the B.T. course of study of Gauhati University. Trainees 

are taken on the basis of academic results generally, although priority 
in admission is given to teachers, both male and female. Thus all 
graduate teachers of secondary schools in the State are provided with 
adequate facilities for training in institutions which are affiliated to 
the University and under its control and influence which is expected 
to broaden the spirit and the basis of teacher training and to maintain 
a uniform standard. 


It would, however, be noted here that these training colleges 
preparing teachers for secondary schools are yet to organise demons- 
tration schools where it could be shown how the special techniques of 
teaching advocated by them can be put into actual practice. Such 
demonstration schools or laboratory schools which are valuable in 
teacher training are to be used as demonstration and observation 
centres where the teachers-in-training can observe the work of regular 
teachers and assist in remedial work. This lack of demonstration 
schools for trying out training programme is keenly felt by both 
teachers and student teachers. The training colleges have to depend 
on local schools who very kindly co-operate in providing to the trainees 
not only practice teaching facilities but also in trying out certain ex- 
perimental work though they have to undergo some hardship. It is 
also to be noted that the practice teaching of trainees in many cases 
does not seem to have any obvious effect upon the instruction of the 
schools concerned. — .— 


While noting the facilities at hand for teacher education outlined 
above we should take into ай aaa the excellent assistance given 
by the Extension Services Dep: tment attached to the Department of 
Education of the ah атану and to the Post-Graduate Training 
College, Jorhat, in improving and enriching our training programme. 
The Department of Extension Services has been doing very useful 
work. It brings out many problems of secondary education on which 
the staff of the Department can do some practical research and im- 
prove the teacher education through greater recognition of realities 


in the schools. 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS А 


i i i i si the growth and develop- 
In concluding this brief discussion on g id develop: 
ment of Teacher education in the State of Assam, the writer feels it- 
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necessary to present the prospect and the situation as it exists to-day 
for appreciation of the present requirement in respect of trained 
teachers at different levels from the following data. 


TABLE 9 
TEACHERS (1-3-1964) 


Schools Trained |Untrained | Total Percentage 

PS NM 

Teachers 
1.-High/Higher Secondary 1,890 10,649 12,53 15 

Schools 

| 2. Middle Schools - 2,007 7,905 9,912 20 
3. Senior Basic 964 778 1,742 55 
4. L.P. (Lower Primary) Schools 9,787 15,498 25,282 38 
5. Junior Basic Schools | 4,394 2,333 6,72 65 


Data collected from the Office of the D.P. I., Assam. 


The data given above in the tabular form clearly indicate the 
percentage of trained teachers at the different levels. which is certainly 
a definite set-back in the ways of progress of education. Fortunately 
the Government, University and publie bodies are acutely conscious 
-of the problem, and it is hoped, by their joint efforts they will be able 
to meet the need and liquidate the backlog of untrained teachers 
"during the years under the next few plan periods. 


э 


Om 


3 BIHAR 
Dwarka Nath Singh 
EVOLUTION 


It was in the beginning of the nineteenth century that the neces- 
sity of imparting training to teachers, working in the elementary and 
secondary schools all over the country, was felt and the Government 
of India became conscious of the problem. Accordingly, the first 
training schools for elementary school teachers, known as normal 
schools, were established in the country. In the memorable Educa- 
tional Dispatch of 1854, it was resolved that training schools be 
established in every presidency with as little delay as possible. Accord- 
ingly it was in the year 1863 that the first normal teachers’ training 
school was established at Patna. Because of the higher education 
being confined to a very small number of people all over the State 
teaching profession was adopted by people who had their education 
up to middle classes and even below. There were vernacular middle 
schools in the State, and unlike the present times, learning and passing 
of examination in English up to middle classes was optional. Such 
middle vernacular pass persons adopted the teaching profession 
with a sense of pleasure. So in 1890, the normal schools were redesig- 
nated as vernacular middle training schools. These were established 
at the district level. Such schools also admitted candidates with 
upper pass qualifications. 


‘In 1927, there was a fresh thinking in the field of teacher training. 
It was felt that separate training schools, with advance i syllabus and 
more integrated training programme, be introduced for teachers’ hav- 
ing matriculation qualification. Accordingly four teachers’ training 
schools, one at each divisional level, were established. They adopted 
in 1927 the two years’ programme, known as the Certificate of Teachers 
(C.T.) Course. ‘These schools admitted only matriculates and inter- 
mediates. They were appointed as headmasters and assistant teachers 
in middle schools and the elementary classes of secondary schools as 
well. Such teachers were considered qualified to teach subjects like 
drawing, drill, vernacular, etc., even in the upper classes of high 
Schools. "These C.T.'s were in good demand in middle and high schools 
since secondary schools, invariably, included the four upper elementary 
classes also in them, t.e., classes IV to VII. 


г 1938 is memorable in the history of education in the 
— нет = this year that Mahatma Gandhi expounded a national 
eid of education known as the Buniadi Talim or Basic Education. 
He wanted the Congress government, formed for the first time 
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in different States of the country, to give it a fair trial. Bihar 
gave the lead. Basie schools in fairly good number were established 
throughout the State. The new system made a demand for new type 
of teachers, and consequently a new syllabus for training schools was 
evolved and a trial was given to it in the Teachers’ Training School, 
Patna. Teachers of different qualifications, who evinced interest in 
the new system of education, were admitted to this institution which 
began to be called, with a sense of pride and dignity, as the Basic 
Teachers’ Training School, Patna. The shift in the new education 
was on community service and community life, craft work, dignity of 
manual labour, corporate life, healthy living, learning and teaching 
through activities, teaching through the mother-tongue, maintenance 
of cultural heritage and several other matters. These were lacking 
in the traditional system of education, introduced by an alien ruler. 
The Basic Education was found to be the most suitable system of 
education for the people of the State, and the experiments conducted 
in the training and practising schools at Patna and in the Brindaban 
area of Champaran district were judged to be successful ones. 


The suspension of the Government of India Act in 1939, as an 
aftermath of the Second World War in which the Indian Congress 
refused to cooperate, gave a set-back to basic education in Bihar. The 
alien rulers looked upon this system of education as the propagation 
ground for the spirit of nationalism in the young generation and as 
such this system was suspiciously looked upon by the then Govern- 
ment. However, in the teeth of offieial opposition, the educational 
authorities then in power, showed unusual sagacity and wisdom in 
maintaining the essence and the structure of the new education in the 
State. Patna Teachers’ Training School continued to impart training 
in basic system. Brindaban area in Champaran which was selected 
as the intensive area for educational experiments was maintained 
with interest, prudence and sagacity. In between 1939 and 1946, 
the then alien government too, who were in a hurry to pack up, were 
convinced of the utility of basic education and tried to understand it. 


And when in 1947, soon after the World War II, the national 
government came to power in India, the shape of education began to: 
be redrawn and redetermined. Bihar chose the Basic pattern and 
preparation was made for introducing this new system universally in 
all the elementary schools of the State. This required the laying of 
a number of new schemes for this gigantie educational programme. 


The teacher programme had accordingly to be readjusted. All the 
teachers, old or new, had to be given training in the new system of 
education. Asa very large number of teachers were required to imple- 
ment the free elementary education programme of all children of 6 to 
14 years of age, it was decided to increase the number of teachers’ 
training schools. New training schools were opened in all the districts. 
As many as forty-one new teachers’ training schools were established 
all over the State. Sufficient care was taken that every district had a 
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teachers’ training school known as the Senior Basic Teachers’ Training 
School. These were organised by upgrading the old elementary 
teachers’ training schools. With the introduction of C.T. schools, 
it was felt that the E.T. schools should also improve. In 1940, 
the E.T. schools were designated as Junior Training Schools. Thus 
there were now C.T. schools, senior training schools and junior training 
schools, ‘The C.T. schools and senior training schools followed a two- 
year training programme whereas the junior training schools still 
continued to follow the one-year course only. 


During the Second Plan period, new teachers’ training schools 
were set up in the State with the object of meeting the growing demand 
for trained teachers. It was gradually felt that only trained teachers 
should now be employed in schools. The appointment of untrained 
teachers was gradually stopped and it was stipulated that non-matri- 
culates need not be appointed as teachers, nor should they be admitted 
into training schools. Reservations were, however, permitted for 
women and tribal and Harijan teachers because of their backwardness 
in education. 16 was also decided to introduce the two-year course in 
all the training schools. The distinction between junior and senior 
teachers’ training schools thus disappeared. An integrated syllabus 
for teacher training was drawn. This was introduced in all the teacher 
training institutions. Thus by 1961, all the training schools adopted 
2 uniform practice. They were called Teachers’ Training Schools. 


Thus the elementary teacher training institutions have passed 
through the following stages : 
1. Normal Training School ; 


2. Vernacular Middle Teachers’ Training School ; 


3. Certificate of Teachers’ (C.T.) Schools ; 

4. Senior Basic Teachers’ Training School ; 
5. Junior Training School ; and 

6. Teachers’ Training School. 


.. Today, all the elementary training schools in the State have 
uniform syllabus and rules governing admission. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


Crafts.—With the introduction of the basie system of education, 
much emphasis was laid on the teaching of various crafts such as 
spinning and weaving known as textiles, wood-work, metallurgical 
craft, smithy, agriculture, ete. To implement the syllabus in ele- 
mentary schools, it was deemed necessary to have teachers duly trained 
in these subjects. The Reformatory School at Hazaribagh was equip- 
ped to train teachers in these crafts, except agriculture. This school 
imparts advanced training in a number of crafts. The duration of 
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training is of one year and teachers from training schools are deputed for 
training on full salary with an additional deputation allowance of 
20 per cent of their salary. 


Training in agriculture is imparted in the Nagarpara Teachers” 
Training School. It has a farm of 180 acres. It offers one-year train- 
ing course in agriculture. 


Science.—With the introduction of the teaching of everyday 
science in the elementary syllabus, it was found necessary to prepare 
teachers with the necessary background to teach science with interest. 
Accordingly, science training course was introduced in the Patna 
Training School. The laboratory was organised, and qualified instruc- 
tors were appointed. The training programme was, however, shifted 
from Patna to Bikram Training School in 1964. The course is of six 
months’ duration and 50 teachers are admitted in each course. 


Training of Crafts in the Patna Training School.—The Patna 
Training School has been training teachers in a number of useful crafts, 
which are prescribed for the elementary schools. Wood-work, car- 
pentry, smithy, leather-work, and advanced metallurgy have been 
provided for in the institution. 


Supervisory Staff .—Gradually it was felt that there should be 
only one type of syllabus for the elementary schools including basic 
Schools in the State. Accordingly an integrated syllabus was drawn 
up and introduced in 1959. This syllabus includes all the desirable 
elements of traditional and basic systems. This syllabus, known as. 
the "integrated syllabus', has now been introduced in all the schools 
of the State. To supervise the successful implementation of this 
syllabus, it was deemed necessary to conduct in-service training pro- 
grammes for educational officers. The Bikram Training School was 
entrusted with the responsibility. The supervisory officers were 
deputed for six months to receive the training. The State Institute 
of Education at Patna, which has been established, now conducts 
in-service programmes for educational officers and training school 


teachers. Consequently, Bikram has ceased to conduct the in-service: 
training programme. 


Similar training courses are also cond: 
L ucted for secondary school 
teachers in some of the teachers’ training colleges. There is ane such 
institution in each division of the State. Teachers with five years” 
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teaching experience are selected by the Regional Deputy Director of 
Education and are deputed to this training. Such teachers are en- 
titled to receive their salary for the period of training which is usually 
held during the summer vacation. 


Middle school teachers of seven years’ experience are deputed to 
a short training course of six months’ duration to Teachers’ Training 
School, Chiri. Thus short training courses have been provided for 
teachers of elementary as well as secondary schools. The aim is to 
clear the backlog of untrained teachers. The State has provided the 
following short training courses : 


1. Six month course for supervisory staff run at Bikram which 
has now been closed as such courses are run by the State 
Institute of Education, Patna. 


2. Teachers of middle school of seven years’ teaching experience 
are deputed for a six-month course at Training School, 
Chiri. 


3. Teachers of elementary schools having seven years’ teaching 
experience are deputed for a period of six months to four 
teachers’ training schools, one in each division. 


4. Secondary teachers of five years’ teaching experience are 
deputed for S.T.C. of six weeks’ duration organised during 
summer vacation in the four different teachers' training 
colleges. 


In order to clear the backlog of untrained teachers, 40 per cent 
of seats in the training schools are reserved for in-service teachers. 
These seats remain vacant as untrained teachers in service do not like 
to join the full training course on financial grounds and await their 
seniority in service to be eligible for admission to the S.T.C. 


In this process of evolution of teachers' training programme, 
Several important changes have been introduced in the syllabus, the 
duration and the selection of teachers for training. Some of the im- 
portant changes are : 


l. The duration of training now for elementary school teachers 
uniformly is of two years. There is a proposal to prolong 
this period to three years for such teachers as are under 
matriculates ; 


9. Thore is an integrated syllabus for all training schools ; 


3. The syllabus for under-matriculates has slightly been simpli- 
fied ; 

4. Intensive craft training for a selected number of teachers is 
provided at Reformatory School, Hazaribagh and in Agri- 
culture at Nagarpara. 
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5. Training of science teachers has been organised at Teachers’ 
Training School, Bikram. 


6. Four teachers’ training schools have been reserved for impart- 
ing six months’ short course to teachers of seven years’ tea- 
ching experience ; 


7. The Teazhers’ Training School, Chiri, conducts six months’ 
courses for middle school teachers of seven years’ teaching 
experience. 


English Teachers —The English Institute, established at Patna, 
runs two courses in a year, each of four months’ duration, for the Eng- 
ligh teachers of high/higher secondary teachers’ training schools and 
middle and basic schools This Institute is being run with the 
collaboration of the British Council in India. 


Secondary School Teachers. The first and the oldest Teachers’ 
‘Training College was established at Patna in the year 1908. This 
college known as the Patna Training College has been the only institu- 
tion providing training to secondary school teachers of the State. 
With the expansion of secondary schools, the demand for training 
institutions also increased in the State. The expansion of elementary 
education in the country during the post-independence period resulted 
in a subsequent expansion in secondary education too. The demand 
for trained teachers for supervision and teaching work also grew. 
With the introduction of basic education, it was also decided to organise 
the new training colleges on the basic pattern. The post-graduate 
basic training college was established at Turki in 1951 to meet this 
long-felt need. It may be noted that the Women’s Training College 
was set up at Patna long ago. In quick succession during the second 
and the third five-year plans, five post-graduate teachers’ training 
colleges were established. These were started at Turki, Bhagalpur, 
Ranchi, Samastipur and Deoghar. To meet the growing demand of 
trained teachers, the number of seats in these colleges has been in- 
creased to 135 in each. The syllabi containing the elements of basic 
education have been introduced. These colleges have now been 
affliated to the different universities in whose jurisdiction they are 
situated. Е 


The duration of training is uniformly of one academic session of 
ten months. M.Ed. courses are run in the Patna Training College 
only. The proposal for starting M.Ed. courses in other colleges i$ 
also under consideration, and they are to be introduced very shortly. 


MANAGEMENT 


& There аге 101 teachers’ training schools wholly managed by the 
overnment. Eleven teachers’ training schools are under private 
management. They receive government aids. 


All the teachers’ training colleges are State institutions. For 


the purpose of examination they have been affiliated to the different 
universities. 
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COURSES OF STUDY AND EXAMINATION 

The courses of study for the teachers’ training schools have been 
remodelled. Some of the special features of the syllabus are : 

1. There are seven theory papers. One of the papers includes 
the intensive study of the syllabus prescribed for elementary 
schools of the State. Hindi and regional languages form 
a part of the syllabus ; 

Craft practices in one main and two subsidiary crafts carrying 

300 marks ; 

Community living and extension services carrying 100 marks ; 
. Physical and health training—50 marks 
Art and Music—50 marks ; and 

6. Practice teaching—200 marks. 

The syllabus for S.T.C. has been simplified to a considerable 
extent on the above pattern. 

Previously there was no publie examination for training schools. 
But the Bihar School Examination Board now conducts the exami- 
nation for all the training schools. 

One special feature of the examination is the assessment of the 
total work of the pupils during the academic years. Fifty per cent 
of the total marks of cach paper are set apart for internal assessment. 
This assessment work is checked up by a Board consisting of four 
members constituted by the Examination Board. The same team also 
examines the pupils in practical teaching and crafts. Written exami- 
nation in each paper carries 50 per cent marks only. Thus we find a 
good deal of improvement in the examination conducted for the train- 
Ing school teachers. 

The syllabus prescribed for Diploma-in-Education of different 
Colleges, as preseribed by different universities, are almost similar. 
There are slight variations. The courses may be broadly divided 
‘nto the following parts : 

1. Educational Theory—Five papers of 100 marks each ; 

2. Practice teaching—T wo papers of 100 marks each ; a candi- 
date is required to select two method subjects. 

3. Craft—One paper 100 marks ; and 

4. Community life and activities—100 marks. 

A In some of the universities, special credit is given to the prepara- 
tion of audio-visual aids. The colleges situated in tribal areas have a 
Paper on Anthropology. Some of the universities provide for internal 
assessment of the work of the pupils. 

Thus we find that the content and pattern at post-graduate 


level have undergone a good deal of modifications to meet the needs 
9f the new pattern of education at elementary and secondary levels. 


I2 
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At the M.Ed. stage, which only the Patna Training College 
caters to, five compulsory and three optional subjects have been pres- 
cribed. The three optional papers include (i) Educational Investiga- 
tion, (ii) the method of teaching of a school subject and (iii) a paper 
on practical teaching. Pupils are also required to submit a thesis on 
some of the educational topics of their interest. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Out of the seven post-graduate teachers’ training colleges, the 
Patna Training College and the Women’s Teachers’ Training College, 
Patna have been under the direct control of the Patna University. 
There is a Faculty of Education in the University and the control is 
exercised through the different bodies like the Senate. the Syndicate 
and the Academic Council. The other training colleges are affiliated 
to the respective universities in whose jurisdiction they are for the 
purpose of conducting the examination which a. few years back used to 
be conducted by a board constituted by the Department. For finances 
and staff and all other requirements, these colleges have to depend 
entirely on the Government. The recruitment to the staff of 
these colleges is made on the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission of the State. 


TUITION FEE AND FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUPIL TEACHERS 


All the teachers’ training institutions, whether for the secondary 
or for the elementary teachers, impart free training. No tuition fee 
is charged at any level. In addition, a fairly good number of pupil 
teachers receive stipends. They are also supplied text-books from the 
college libraries which are returnable on the completion of the training. 
Hostel accommodation is free. Thus the training of teachers at all 
levels is more or less frec. 


The training schools too do not charge any tuition fees. Here too 
text-books are supplied free and accommodation in the hostel is also 
free. The male trainees are given a monthly stipend of Rs. 20 each and 
the women teachers Rs. 25 a month. This stipend is hardly adequate 
to meet the rising cost of living and is considered only as aid. 
Proposals have been submitted to the Government to increase the 
amount of the stipend so as to cover their full boarding expenses. 

The trainees are, however, required to pay a small amount 
annually to meet the expenses on the different co-curricular activities 
such as games, school magazine, etc. With the introduction of the 
examination by the Bihar School Examination Board. the trainees 
have to pay the examination fee. Had it not been for the rise in the 
cost of living, the usual stipend was adequate to serve the purpose. 


" Supervision of Training Schools—The inspection of teachers” 
training schools is directly the concern of the District Education 
Officer, who is a Class I officer. The régional deputy directors, who 
are the controlling officers of the district education officers, also inspect 
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these schools, The institutions receive their financial allotments: 
through their respective district education officers. For specific ` 
purposes, such as departmental enquiries ete., the deputy directors: 
attached to the Directorate also visit these schools. In the beginning. 
advisory committees were formed in each school but they could not 
function so well because of the quite undefined nature of their powers 
that were expected to be delegated to them. The training schools 
managed by the Christian Mission and the Adimjati Seva Mandal 
are also for the matter of supervision, treated on par with govern- 
ment training schools. 


The supervision of the teacher training colleges is the concern of 
the University and the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. The- 
Teachers’ Training College, Patna and Women's Teachers’ Training: 
College, Patna, are under the Patna University. The rest of the fivc: 
colleges are under the D.P.I. 

The Intake Capacity of Training Schools and Colleges.—Bacli 
training school admits 100 pupils every year for a two-year course.. 
Some of the privately managed colleges admit less. There are 101 
government institutions. On the basis of 100 students per institution, 
their total intake capacity is 10,100. About fifty per cent of the 
candidates pass the publie examination conducted by the Bihar 
Examination Board. The failures have the chance to take the exami- 
nation in successive years. Thus annually about 5,000 to 6,000 teachers 
successfully complete the course. 


Each teachers’ training college admits 135 students annually. 
Thus about 1.000 secondary school teachers are trained every year. 
The chances of failure in the examination conducted by the universities 
are rare because of the better quality of trainees. Thus the produc- 
tion of trained teachers at this level is quite satisfactory. 


TRAINED AND UNTRAWED TEACHERS IN THE STATE AND 
FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


The four tables, as enclosed to this chapter, give a clear picture 
of the prevailing position in the State and also indicate the require- 
ments in years to come. They point out that about 70 per cent ofi 
the existing number of teachers are trained. In the secondary schools: 
the percentage of trained teachers is only 39.6 per cent. Thus wi: 
find much ground has to be covered, if all the schools are to be man 
ned by trained teachers only. 


Our requirement of teachers during the Fourth Plan period will 
be 40,000 in ease of primary schools and 15,000 in ease of middle 
Schools. Thus a total of 55,000 teachers. i.e., 11,000 annually will: 
be required during the Fourth Plan period in the elementary education, 
Sector alone. 

At the secondary level about 1,500 science teachers and 5,500: 


for other subjects will be required. To meet the situation, a science 
teachers’ training college is proposed to be started. 
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THE STATE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


The establishment of the State Institute of Education has 
added a new dimension to the diverse training programmes for im- 
proving the calibre of the teacher educators and the inspecting officers 
by offering them various reorientation courses. The State Institute 
of Education is expected to offer guidance to the field workers and 
teacher educators for improving the quality of education as in the 
elementary schools. It conducts in-service training course of various 
durations and involves those engaged in field service. 16 has been 
able to involve about 1,000 officers of all types of the State and has 
devoted 250 days uptill now exclusively to the training programme. 
An improvement programme has been developed which has been dis- 
cussed at district level. 


The State Institute of Education has also undertaken field 
problems for study and research. A good deal of valuable study work 
has been conducted under the guidance of the Education Commission, 
Government of India. It has also assisted the Citizens’ Ccmmittee 
-on Education, Patna, in conducting a historic seminar on the problems 
«of education as envisaged by the Kothari Commission. 

The publication of suitable literature for teachers and inspecting 
, officers work is another important work entrusted to the State Insti- 
‘tute of Education. As many as five publications are in print and eight 
are in manuscript form to be published soon. The Institute has also 
a unit of Extension Services. This wing is doing important extension 
work in 50 schools of Patna and Dinapur areas. 


Thus the State Institute of Education is developing fast into 2 
"very important institution of diverse educational programmes con- 
-nected with the improvement of elementary education in the State. 


‘SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


The teachers’ training programme has gained immense momen- 
tum during the post-independence period. Article 45 of the Consti- 
-tution directs the State to provide for universal, elementary educa- 
tion to all children up to the age of 14. Its implementation will cer- 
tainly equire a large army of teachers. And consequently a gigantic 
teacher education progiamme has to be for mulated. Training schools 
and colleges have been opencd in good number which are capable of 
meeting the needs but these institutions are beset with a number of 
problems which demand early solution. Some of these problems are : 


1. Physical Requirements.—The training colleges and schools 
established during the Second and the Third Plan periocs 
have not all been provided with necessary accommodation. 
Tkey have no land and building of their own which is 
provirg a real handicap to their progress. Most of the 
training schools are in rural areas where there is an acute 
shortage of suitable buildings for hostel purposes. The 


teachers have no residential facilities tl 1 
disturbed. ial facilities there and they fee 
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2. Staffing.—Staffling of the institution is another important 
matter. Teachers of science are not available. Similarly 
qualified craft teachers are also not available in adequate 
number. The training imparted to these teachers in different 
crafts is also not of a superior level. Thus tho staffing has 
to be made keeping in view the requirements of the institu- 
tion. 

3. Library and laboratory.—These are not adequately equipped.- 
The training schools specially have very poor library. hee 
annual grants are very meagre. Similarly educational! 
journals and other literature cannot be provided fer want 
of necessary funds. Laboratories too have not been 
organised. Out of 101 government training schools. only 
seventeen have science teachers. 

4. Transfer from training to inspection and vice versa.—What- 
ever small beginning in this direction has been made in the: 
State, it does not seem to be popular. Those who are 
deputed from inspection to teaching are worried with a 
sense of dissatisfaction. There is hardly any prospect in.the 
training schools in making good the loss that these inspect- 
ing officers feel in official prestige and facilities that. 
generally accompany administrative posts. Some workable 
device has to be evolved to remove the disparity between. 
teaching and administration posts. 


5. Inadequate allotment of money.—Training schools are différent: 
from general academic institutions. They have to con- 
duct educational experiments which include teaching of: 
diverse crafts for which tools, implements, raw materials: 
and market for the finished goods have to be provided. 
The agricu'tural farms attached to these schools are not as: 
productive as they could be with adequate contingencies. 
Similarly wood-work, carpentry, cte., are not well organised. 


6. The poor quality of entrants.—Only those who find other 
avenues of progress closed to them choose teaching as their 
profession. This is the last refuge. Concern has been 
expressed at the poor academic quality of these teachers. 
Most of them are considered to be unwilling as they are- 
incapable of teaching mathematics, English, ete., This: 
problem requires suitable adjustment in the syllabus off 
training schools which can improve the knowledge of these 
pupil teachers. 


7. Practising schools—All the training schools do not have 
adequate number of practising schools. The aya lable 
sch ols are ill-equipped. Such practising schools should 
be adequately equipped to work like model institutions. 
Teaching in ill-equipped and ill-maintained schools provides 
no incentive to the teacher. 
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8. Liaison with inspecting officers and school teachers.—At present 
there is hardly any liaison between training schools and the 
teachers working in schools and the inspecting officers. 
This has to develop. 

9. Dearth of suitable literature for teachers and officers —Save the 
voluminous books used as text-books for the purpose of 
passing the examination, there is complete dearth of suitable 
literature which can assist the teachers and worsers in im- 
proving their own work and also their knowledge. 


10. Inspeclion.—Tho inspection of training schools suffers from 
the non-implementation of the suggestions offered for 
improvement. A machinery has to be evolved to see that 
the suggestions are.carried out. 

11. Inadequate financial assistance to pupil leachers.—The amount 
of monthly stipend for pupil teachers (Rs. 20 and 25) is 
inadequate. | 

12. Effective assurance of employment after training.—Training 
schools and colleges will have better quality of pupil teachers 
if the employment of those who successfully complete the 
course is assured. 


In the diverse programmes related to education, the teachers’ 
straining has been given a good deal of priority. The stage of ex- 
,pansion is almost over. Now is the time, during the Fourth Plan period, 
to learn from the experience of the Second and the Third Plans. On 
the quality of training imparted in these schools will depend their 
future performance. Hence the necessity to equip the institutions 
Жо enable them to function usefully. 
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TABLE 10 


TEACHERS IN PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 1951-60 


39 


ji | Primary Schools | Middle Schools 
Year р 
| Male | Female Total | Male | Female | Total 
1951 | 
Trained 21,793 | 773 4,260 467 4,727 
Untrained 15,976 1,875| 17,851 | 6,688 | 354 7,037 
Total 37,769, 2,648] 40,417! 10,948! $821 11,764 
Percentage 57.7 | 29.2 55.8 | 38.9) 56.9 40.2 
(Untrained) | 
1961 | 
"Trained 40,145 42,467 14,499)  1,355| 15,854 
Untrained 14,394 17,196 8,360 T04| — 9,004 
Total ^ 54,530 (59,003. 22,809 2,059 | 24,918 
Percentage 73.6 45.3 71.2 оза E 65.8 63.6 
(Trained) 
1966 | | 
Trained 59,345 8,900 18,099 2,755) 20,854 
Untrained 14,394 2] 17,196 8,360 704 9,064 
Total 2| 85,441 20459 | 3,459 | 29,918 
Percentage 80.51 76.1] 79.9 68.4 | 19.6 | бот 
ntrained) | 
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TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1951-80 


In Secondary Schools 
Year 
Male Female Total 
1951 
Trained 3,198 369 3,567 
Untrained 5,895 190 6,085 
Total 9,093 559 9,652 


Percentage of trained 
1961 
Trained 


Untrained 


Total 
Percentage of trained 
1966 
Trained 
Untrained 
Total 


Percentage of trained 


35.2 66.0 37.0 


6,375 620 6,995 
10,232 421 10,653 


16,607 1,041 17,648 


38.4 58.6 39.6 


8,575 1,075 9,650 
13,032 1,716 14,748 
21,607 2,791 24,398 
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REQUIREMENTS OF ADDITIONAL TEACHERS 
TABLE 12 


ADDITIONAL APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS DURING THE 4TH PLAN 
IN PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


$ In Primary Schools In Middle Schools 
D | Mate Female Total Male Female Total 
1966-67 6,000 2,000 8,000 2,200 800 3,000 
1967-68 6,000 2,000 8,000 2,200 800 3,000 
1968-69 6,000 2,000 5,000 2,200 800 3,000 
1969-70 5,500 2,500 8,000 2,200 800 3,000 
1970-71 | 5,500 2,500 8,000 2,200 800 3,000 
Total | 29,000 11,000 40,000 11,000 4,000 15,000 


TABLE 13 


POSITION OF TEACHERS IN PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS DURING 
THE 4TH PLAN 


а In Primary Schools In Middle Schools 

те 4 Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1966-67 73,739 11,702 85,441] 26,459 3,459 29,918 
1967-68 | 79,739 13,700 93,41, 28,650 4,259 39918 
1968.69 85,739 15,702 101,441 30,859 5,0509 85,918 
1969-70 — | 91,739 17,102 109,441 33,050 5,859 35,018 
1970-71 |` 97,739 20,202 117,441 35,259 6,659 41,018 
1971.79 | 102,739 22,702 125,441 37,459 7,459 44 918 


4 GUJARAT 


D. M. Desai 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Though the history of Gujarat as a State is barely six years old, 
it is a very ancient land. It existed as a cultural block since the 
earliest times of the history of India and its great cultural traditions 
date back to 4,500 year "Even during the Muslim rule, after the end 
of the thirteenth century, it continued to flourish as a land of learning 
and established high traditions of advanced learning. With the de- 
cline of the Moghul rule and the fall of the Maratha power, Gujarat 
came under the British rule and formed a part of the Bombay Pro- 
vince. However, a large cluster of small and relatively bigger States 
in Gujarat remained under the rule of the Indian princes. Only five 
districts were under the British administration and the remaining 
portion of Gujarat was divided between the advanced State of Baroda 
and more than two hundred small Indian States and Jagirs. The 
Western part of Gujarat, called Kathiawad, and later on the Saurashtra, 
alone had as many as 222 princely States while Kutch was a separate 
State by itself. With the creation of the bigger bilingual Bombay 
State on Ist November 1956, the Gujarati-speaking regions of Gujarat, 
Saurashtra and Kutch ‘were brought under one administration’. The 
Gujarat State was carved out of this bilingual Bombay State 
on Ist May 1960 under the Bombay State Reorganisation Act of 1960. 


It now consists of 12 


RR distriets of the old Bombay State, 5 
districts of the former Saurashtra State, and the district of Kutch. 
This accounts for a considerable disparity in social, economic and 
political progress as well as in educational development between the 
old British districts and the distriets formerly governed by the Indian 
princes, _ Excepting the districts, which formerly constituted the 
Baroda State where the level of progress in educational sphere was even 
higher than the neighbouring British districts, in the other districts 
of the former Indian States, the educational facilities, administrative 


traditions, training and qualifications of teachers are much lower. 
This fact is even now 


; 19W One of the major contributory factors of a great 

backlog of untrained teachers in western Gujarat. 4 
According to the 1961 censu. з i Д 
| oc : 8, the State has a population of 
a n To Tepresents 4.70 per cent of the entire population of 
ndian Union and which makes the State as the ninth largest 
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State in the country in the size of population. The rural and urban 
population in the State constitute 74.24 per cent and 25.77 per cent 
respeetively of the total State population. The average density of 
population is 225 persons per square mile, but has a considerable 
variability. A recent sample survey of the birth-rate and death-rate 
m 7 States revealed that Gujarat has the highest birth-rate (43.8 per 
1.000 of the population) and the third best death-rate (17.0 per 1,000 
of the population) among the States of Bihar, Kerala, Madras, 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Punjab. There are 19,017 villages and 181 
town groups. lt has 8.99 per cent of the land area under the forest, 
which is the lowest in India. The backward classes in the State mainly 
‘comprising of the Scheduled Tribes and Nomadic Tribes (13.3 
per cent), the Scheduled Castes (5.7 per cent) and Denotified Tribes 
(cx-criminal tribes) all together constitute more than one-fifth of the 
total population in the State. These classes are provided free educa- 
tion from the primary to the university stage. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS IN GUJARAT 


~. There has been а considerable expansion in education in the 
Gujarat State in the last fifteen years. In 1951, there were 16,378 
primary and 6,109 middle schools respectively. The enrolments in 
pups 6-11 and 11-14 were 21.37 lakhs and 
In 1965-66, the number of primary schools 
Was estimated to increase to 24,478 and that of the pupils to 30,01,554 
(19,50,895 boys and 11,10,659 girls). In 1950-57, the total elementary 

of classes I-IV and V-VII) were 49,068. It is expected 


teachers ( 
that about 81.124 teachers will be in a position in the primary schools 
By the end of 1964- 


of whom 49,111 or 60.5 per cent will be trained. 
‘65, primary schools were expected to have been opened in all the 
Villages with a population of 500 and above and in groups of 
School-less villages with population slabs below 500. 

There has been similar remarkable expansion in the sector of sec- 
ondary education too. The secondary schools which numbered 559 
in 1951 have swelled to 1,478 in 1965 registering nearly an increase of 
162.9 per cent. In the course of these fifteen years, the secondary 
School enrolment has increased almost three and half times, from 
1.58,051 to 5,67.905 (405,788 boys and 1.62.167 girls). There has 
been a corresponding increase in the strength of teachers. In 1957, 
there were in all 8.925 teachers of secondary schools, of whom 4,561 
(3,960 men and 601 women) were graduates. The estimated number 
°F secondary teachers in 1965-60 is 23,166 (19,244 men and 3,942 


Women), of whom 14.536 or 62.7 per cent are graduates. 
There are 78 primary 
Pattern) and 14 secondary teachers’ 
vasic teachers’ colleges. 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF TRAINING OF 


eachers.—The movemen 
ardly more than sev 


these schools in the age-gro 
10.46 lakhs respectively. 


all of the Basic 


teachers’ training schools ( 
3 graduate 


colleges. including 
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T'raining of Secondary T^ t for training 0 
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During the nineteenth century, very little could be done for the train- 
ing of secondary teachers as the presiding officers of the then Bombay 
Education Department held the view that “good general education 
was of far greater significance than professional training" and that 
“the University was the great normal school for Assistant High School 
Masters”. Even in 1881-82, the Bombay Provincial Committee of 
the Indian Education Commission recommended that “no change need 
to be made in the existing system in Bombay". In 1895-96, when 
the Government of India raised the question of creating facilities for 
training high school teachers, the Bombay D.P.T. wrote that there had 
never been any complaint against the secondary schools in the province 
and there was no need for opening the issue at all. However, the 
Government of India was convinced about the need of professional 
training for secondary teachers. Consequently, the Bombay Educa- 
tion Department had to change its stand and institute the Secondary 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination (or the S.T.C.) in 1899. In 
Gujarat, the examination was conducted by the Divisional Education 
Inspector and there were identical printed examination papers in all 
the divisions of the province. The S.T.C. Examination continued to 
be conducted by the Education Department till 1965 when it was 
abolished as a measure of strengthening the teacher education 
programme in the State. For sixty-seven years. the S.T.C. Examina- 
tion provided “a very convenient half-way house between a full- 
fledged training course (for which the teacher had to make some 
financial sacrifice and no training at all (which also results in some loss 
of pay)." 

A regular secondary training college for training teachers of 
the whole Bombay province was started in Bombay in 1906. This 
was the direct result of the educational policy enunciated in the Govern- 
ment of India’s Resolution of 1904. Till 1923. the Bombay S.T. 
College used to award a Government Diploma in teaching called 

the Secondary Training College Diploma" (o* the S.T.C.D.). In 1923, 
the Bombay S.T. College was affiliated to-the Bombay University, 
and with the institution of the degree of Bachelor of Teaching (B.T.), 
à new beginning was made in the training of graduate secondary school 
teachers of all the four divisions of the province. In the beginning, 
the training college had a limited intake capacity and trained 
mainly the teachers of government high schools. Only from 
1927-28, when the intake capacity was raised to 60, some seats were 
made available to private schools. The strength of the college could be 
raised to 100 only from 1932-33 onwards. 


The raised intake capacity of the Bombay S.T. College fell far short 
of the demand of teachers of private high schools for training. The 
Baroda State started a Secondary Teachers! College in 1935 to meet 
the needs of the schools inthe State. This institution was affiliated 
to the Bombay University in 1938. With the establishment of the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University in 1949, the Baroda S.T. College was 
raised to the status of a Faculty of Education and Psychology "with a 
Department of Psychology added to the institution. Till 1952, the 
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Baroda S.T. College was the only teachers’ college in Gujarat and 
catered to the needs of secondary schools in the matter of supplying the 
trained teachers. The second training college, the A. G. Teachers’ 
college in Gujarat was started at Ahmedabad in 1952. Gradually 
many more institutions were established. At present there are 1+ 
secondary teachers’ colleges in the State including 3 graduate basic 
training ‘centres. These colleges have between them an annual in- 
take capacity of about 1,200, ‘accommodation in individual training 
college ranging from 200 to 50. 

Tt will thus be seen that although Gujarat was late in providing 
facilities for training to graduate high school teachers, it has made 
appreciable progress in this field since 1935 when the Baroda S.T. 
College was established, and in the course of next 30 years, with the 
lead given by the Baroda Training College (which served as a nursery 
for teacher educators for a long time), so much progress has been made 
in teacher education that all past arrears have been wiped out ; the 
training colleges of Gujarat can compare favourably with those of other 
training colleges from any part of the country. 

Though the training of graduate high school teachers has been put 
on a much better footing than before in the past 30 years, very little 
could be done for strengthening the training of undergraduate 
teachers. Till recently, the S.T.O. course was open to them, but it 
was, for all practical purposes, a private course and in actual practice, 
the trainees received very little practical training experiences, as either 
their practice teaching lessons were not supervised at all or the super- 
vision and guidance was so superficial and halting as to be of any 
significance and use to the trainees. It had degenerated into some- 
thing like a ‘fraud’ on the Education Department, the secondary schools 
and the school children, and therefore it had to be discontinued from 
1965. 

A new pattern in the training of under-graduate teachers was 
introduced with the institution of the Diploma in Teaching (or the 
T.D.) by the universities in the State. All the three universities in 
the State have provided for this diploma course. The minimum 
condition for admission to the course is a pass in e Preparatory 
University Examination ог teaching experience ot two years in a 
Phi AN school after passing the S.S.C. Examination of the State 


Or its equivalent other examinations. 


Unfortunately, the T.D. Course h ‹ [ | 
annual outturn of the T.D. holders in the State is a wu ai kn 
hundred. The State Department recognised the pue d D s r3 n 
e машып вопопааду ed ыч Targi рай а popular 
ourse of the State Education Ye ant, it bagi bean ee ahs 
With teachers bably because it requires & year's atter à 
pape Mh зв a teacher оп an average i are "Tp. 
including the cost of tuition and living. It wae св d. ee nat 
ourse would attract more teachers after the aho ү a А о 
Ourse ; however, the experiences of training colleges ir 


Years have belied the hope. 


as not become popular. The 
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Training of Elementary TTeachers.—In contrast to the training of 
secondary teachers, the need and importance of training of elementary 
teachers was recognised by Government very early. The training of 
elementary teachers had its beginning in 1824, when the then Bombay 
Native Education Society decided to train teachers for its new type of 
“vernacular schools" whose object was “to spread Western Science and 
literature through Marathi and Gujarat The training classes for 
elementary teachers came to be organised as and when ‘the verna- 
cular schools’ came into existence. In the Gujarat Division, a regular 
“normal department" was organised at Surat in 1854. When the 
Provincial Education Department was created in 1851-55, there were 
2 normal classes at Surat. These normal classes provided a two-year 
training course which included subjects like English, Sanskrit, Gujarati, 
history, geography, mathematics, astronomy and trigonometry, 
natural philosophy and the art of teaching. All the trainees were 
given small stipends, but were required to give ап ndertaking to serve 
the Department for a specified period after training. 


It would be seen from the training syllabus that the premium was 
put on subject knowledge rather than on teaching methodology. The 
trend in these early days was to make the normal colleges as the fi 
rate schools of general instruction. Between 1863 and 1865, a verna- 
cular college to train elementary teachers was tried at Ahmedabad, but 
the experiment did not succeed. 


The situation changed radically after 1905. The elementary 
training colleges came to be reorganised on a new pattern “by adopting 
a simple syllabus which combined some general education and a good 
deal of professional training." However, the number of training 
colleges did not increase much. Та 1901-2, there were only 2 training 
colleges for elementary teachers in Gujarat, one conducted by the 
Education Department and the other by the Indian States in Kathia- 
wad. The policy of the Department was to maintain one primary 
training college for men in each division. 


In 1911-12, the Government brought about a change in its policy. 
Now, it decided to have at least one training school in every district. 
This improved somewhat the training facilities for primary teachers 
in Gujarat. Missionaries conducte1 one training college at Ahmeda- 
ра, The Indian private enterprise did not enter the field before 


The Government poliey regarding the training of primary 
teachers underwent a welcome change in 1937. It now accepted 
a policy of training every teacher in a continuous course of two years 
and a large scale expansion of training institutions. It gave up its 
earlier stand that teachers of Government, Local Board and Municipal 
Primary Schools must be trained in Government Training College: 
only, and accepted the partnership of private agency and announe 


3 


1. A training college provided a full traini 
Mari ya ning course of three yeers, wheres 
a training school provided the first or the second Ta Course. ре 
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fairly liberal grants to them. Private primary training colleges now 
received for non-recurring expenditure generous aid, and a grant at 
the rate of 50 per cent of the recurring expenditure. The system of 
liberal grants to private training colleges resulted in a speedy rise of 
private training colleges in the State. A system of duty pay introduced 
in 1939-40 also helped in motivating primary teachers to go in for 
training. 

At present there are 78 training colleges for primary teachers in 
the State, out of which 4 are co-educational 32 exclusively for 
women. The average annual output of these training colleges is 
7,000, which does not meet the present needs of the State in training 
teachers. The total annual recruitment during the Fourth Plan 
period is estimated to be 8,000, and there is a backlog of about 35 
per cent of untrained teachers in position to be cleared. The task 
facing the State in respect of training elementary teachers is 
difficult indeed. 


QUANTITATIVE APPRAISAL OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


We will now attempt an appraisal of the quantitative aspect of 
the present situation in texcher education in the Gujarat State, and 
in the subsequent section will attempt a broad evaluation of the current 
programme of teacher education in the State and its achievements or 
failures. 

Increase in enrolment in elementary classes.—After the Gujarat 
State came into existence on Ist May 1960, there has taken place in 
the State remarkable expansion in education at all stages. Here, 
the expansion at only of two stages—elementary and secondary — 
would be of special interest to us. In 1960-61 there were 18,512 
primary schools in the State with a total enrolment of 
2247118. In the course of the next three years the number of 
primary schools rose to 19.500 (5.3 per cent inerease) and the enrolment 
to 27,850,000 (22.4 per cent inerease). The target for enronment Шү 
1966 was 31.27 lakhs (16.10 lakh boys and 15.17 lakh girls). n. es 
the increase in primary school enrolment, the по pimay 
teachers, which was 58,807 in 1960-61 is estimated to rise t 5, x 
by 1966-67. Thus, there has been, on ani average am bmg mine 
of 3,875 elementary teachers m m qo "m E. д : 
years. The retirement, resignation, death, e - EE 
toll of about 2,900 or 4 per cent of the total teachers in p eon 

iti s "a wwmarv classes necessitates an annual addi 
additional enrolment in primary ra А ementery fe Giors. ‘ThA totál 
tional recruitment of nearly iors in the State is about 8,000. 
Yearly need of new primary teachers ў 
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training colleges were opened, raising the total number of primary 
training colleges in the state to 78. The average annual output 
of these colleges has been about 7,000 which, as stated earlier, un- 
fortunately falls short of the annual requirement of additional 
8,000 elementary teachers. The urgency of the need for clearing 
the backlog of untrained primary teachers at an early date has wor- 
sened the situation. It is estimated that even in 1966-67 the number 
of untrained primary teachers in position will be as high as 32,013, 
(20,999 men and 11,014 women). The Government of Gujarat has 
been trying to remely the situation by undertaking schemes like 
the one introduced in 1964-65, “the Scheme of Accelerated Training". 
lts objective was to raise the percentage of warned elementary 
teachers to 71.0 by June 1965. This objective has, however, remained 
unfulfilled, and the State is really confronted with a very difficult 
situation in raising teacher education facilities for elementary teachers 
to an adequate level as early as possible. "This would necessitate 
large scale financial assistance from the Centre. 

Increase in Secondary Enrolment.—With the unprecedente | 
increase in the enrolment in primary schools in the State, a large scal: 
increase in enrolment to secondary schools was inevitable. In 1960- 
‘61, there were 1,099 secondary schools with a total enrolment of 
3,604,853. Ву 1965-66, the number of schools has risen to 1,478 
(an increase of 40.9 per cent) and is expected to increase further to 
1,539 in 1966-67. The number of pupils have increased from 3,604,853 
in 1960-61 to 5,67,905 in 1965-66 (an increase of 63.63 per cent and is 
estimated to swell further to 5,96,831 in 1966-67. 

Against this increase in enrolment, there has been corresponding 
increase in the number of secondary teachers manning the secondary 
schools: In 1960-61, there were 14,208 secondary teachers, 12,969 
men and 2,239 women. By 1965-66, the number of teachers has 
inereased to 23,186 (19,244 men and 3,942 women), registering an 
increase of 63.1 per cent. It the last six years the average annual 
increase in the number of secondary teachers has been nearly 1,500. 

In 1960-61 the percentage of trained teachers in secondary schools 
of Gujarat was 59.2. It was expected that by the end of the Third 
Plan (March 1966), the percentage of trained graduate teachers would 
be 71.05. The position in the case of women teachers was bad. In 
1965-66, the number of women secondary teachers was estimated to 
be 3,942 or only 17.0 per cent of the total 23,186 teachers. 


Increase im Training Facilities for Secondary Teachers.—When 
the State of Gujarat came into existence, there were secondary 
training colleges at Baroda, Ahmedabad, Porbunder and Rajpipla. 
In 1961-62 there were in all six S.T. colleges with an enrolment of 
768. In the course of next four years the number of secondary train- 
ing colleges in the State has increased to 14 with an intake capacity 
of about 1,200. This includes 3 graduate basic training centres, where 
teachers for the post-basic schools, teacher education for primary 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, and Inspectors for Basic and Post-Basic 
and Primary and Secondary Schools are being trained. 


SS 
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Tt will thus be seen that the Gujarat State has been trying earnest- 
iy to step up the expansion of training facilities for both elementary 
and secondary teachers. It is a fact that the efforts or success thereof 
are not commensurate with the growing needs of the State in respect 
of trained secondary teachers. 


Financial Allocation for Teacher Education.—The total (estimated) 
budget for education of the Gujarat State for 1965-66 was 
Rs. 2,008.47 lakhs, of which more than 50 per cent and about 15 per cent 
was earmarked for primary and secondary education respectively. 
The financial allocation for teacher education is about 4 per cent of the 
total budget for education, which needs to be raised substantially if 
the problem of teacher training in the State is to be effectively tackled. 


Remuneration of Teachers.—Another crucial aspect of teacher 
education in the State is the remuneration of elementary and secondary 
teachers. The average remuneration of the teacher in a State provides 
an index of the quality of persons drawn into the profession. In 
1960-61, the avcrage annual salary of a primary teacher and a middle 
school teacher was respectively Rs. 1,242.3 and Rs. 1,050.0. The 
average salary for the primary teacher in Gujarat was 
the highest in the country. The average salary of the Gujarat 
Middle School was also fairly high, and was less than that of only the 
middle school teacher in J«mmu and Kashmir (Rs. 1,133.7), Maha- 
rashtra (Rs. 1,262.2), Punjab (Rs. 1,378.6), Rajasthan (Rs. 1,121.8), and 
West Bengal (Rs. 1,118.1). The remuneration of the primary teacher 
and the middle school teacher in the State has improved somewhat 
since 1960-61, but the slight increase in remuneration is not commen- 
surate with the increase in prices of commodities. 


The statistics for the average annual salary for the secondary 
teacher in the State are not available. However, the pay-scale of 
secondary teacher was revised recently and now an untrained under- 
graduate and graduate secondary teacher get Rs. 65 and Rs. 120 
respectively and a trained under-graduate and graduate teacher 
get Rs. 70 and Rs. 160 respectively. These are recently revised 
salaries and includes the dearness allowances. The maximum for 
trained graduates is Rs. 300. These are much better emoluments 
than was the casc 2 few years back. Still they have proved inadequate 
to attract competent persons and especiaiiy science graduates. 


On the whole, the remuneration of primary and secondary 
teacher in the State is not attractive enough to draw persons of abili- 
ty into the profession. The following observation is true not only 
of teachers of Gujarat but of any other State in the country. The 
school teacher on the whole is “a poorly paid public servant, that his 
wage has no relationship to his qualifications or to his responsibility 
and that it has not kept pace with either the rise in prices 
or the remuneration of public servants in other comparable cate- 
gories", 

Optimum Size of the Training Institution.—As stated earlier, 
there are at present 74 primary training institutions and 14 secondary 
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teachers colleges in the State. Their intake capacity is not uniform. 
The primary training institutions have seats ranging from 50 and 200 
and the same is the situation in respect of the secondary training 
colleges. However, in the case of latter, only one institution the 
M.B. Patel College of Education of the Sardar Patel University 
of Vidyanazar admits 200 student-teachers for training and this too 
is a development only since 1965 ; about 40 per cent of the colleges 
admit 120 students and the remaining ranging from 25 to 100. In 
1962, the average enrolment in a secondary and primary training insti- 
tution was respectively 128 (in a Graduate Basic Training Centre it 
was 25) and 139 respectively. 


The first National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers 
recommended that “a teacher training institution should have four 
units or classes of 40 trainees each". This criterion is satisfied by 
most of the primary training institutions in Gujarat. However, 
in view of high proportion of backlog of untrained teachers 
and continuously growing demands for teachers every year, the 
increase of seats in primary training colleges to 200 should be some- 
thing to be strived for and it will not affect the efficiency of the training 
institution. But the same cannot be recommended for secondary 
training colleges. There are 10 training colleges for B.Ed. course, 
out of which 60 рег cent cannot be considered satisfactory in the 
teacher-pupil ratio, laboratory, reading equipment, and demonstra- 
tion, practic teaching and supervision facilities. Therefore, the 
question of the expansion of training facilities in all the training 
colleges in the State is to be approached with caution. The increase 
in annual intake and output of training colleges should 
be attempted in a planned way, starting first the expansion in the well 
equipped and staffed colleges and then involving gradually the other 
training colleges as they are strengthened, through State grants, 
= staff, equipment and other essentials of an efficient training institu- 
10n. 


QUALITATIVE APPRAISAL OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 
Training of Primary Teachers 


. The General Edacation of the Elementary Teachers —An elementary 
teacher today has to deal with much more complex situation 
than his predecessor in the past and has to perform more intricate 
and varied tasks: (1) The primary classes in many schools have 
Increased in size owing to the pressure of numbers under the drive for 
universal compulsory education in the age-group 6-11. (2) The mass 
of enrolled pupils represent a more varied and heterogeneous cultural, 
social and economie background. (3) The primary schools are being 
either converted into or oriented towards Basic pattern which requires 
on the part of the teachers higher competences in correlated teaching 
rather than former limited skill in drilling pupils in the mechanics of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. (4) The teachers are now expected 
to help children grow in the acquisition of more meaningful knowledge, 
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abilities, skills, interests and wholesome attitudes. These new tasks 
necessitate higher qualitications than merely a Primary Sehool Certi- 
ficate (Std. VIL pass). The qualitative improvement of primary 
education and of teacher education programme in the State would 
depend largely on “the educational and other background and the level 
of maturity a trainee brings to the institution”, 


In the Gujarat State, as in many other States, the qualifications 
in general education of most of the teachers do not go beyond a primary 
seventh grade or a P.S.C. pass. The Study Group on the Training of 
Elementary Teachers recommended in 1963 that “as soon as may be 
possible, but not later, in any case, than 1965-66, the recruitment of 
teachers for the primary and ‘middle schools should be only from those 
who have passed the matriculation or equivalent examination, The 
recruitment of non-matriculated teachers may be permitted 
for ‘special categories’ such as women teachers, particularly 
rural areas and teachers for the tribal and remote areas". 
33). In 1960-61, out of the total of 84,581 elementary 
position in Gujarat. only 36 per cent were matriculates. In respect 
of the percentage of matriculate teachers, the Gujarat State 
shared the sixth place with Andhra Pradesh and Madras. The Gujarat 
State has accepted in principle that “the primary teacher should have 
good academic qualifications and that be must have passed at least 
S.S.C. Examination". However, more than 50 per cent of its elemen- 
tary teachers are still non-matriculates (the percentage was 63.4 in 
1962). The Study Group on the Training of Elementary Teachers 
had suggested that “non-matriculate teachers already in serviso should 
be given liberal opportunities to pass the high school examination 
and the possibility of organising suitable correspondence courses for 
this purpose should be actively examined.” (Report, p. 33). 


only 
for the 
(Report, p. 
teachers im 


The Gujarat 5.5.0. Board has given facilities to 
in service to appear at the 5.8.0. Examination, but the percentage of 
primary teachers availing of this facility is very small. The Siate 
does not favour training of primary teachers by correspondence courses 
In the Memorandum submitted by the Gujarat Government to Б 


Kothari Edueation Commission (July 1965), it has taken a stand. against; 
correspondence courses : 


primary teachers 


"The Gujarat Government is of the view that correspondence 
courses are not appropriate since the kind of training that ig 
given to the primary school teachers in the State is the Basie 


training of which community living and craft are integral 
and essential features. 


It appears that the problem of raising the general education 


level of primary teachers is going to persist in the State for a long 
time. 


The Duration of the Primary Training Course.—The recent 
thinking about the duration of the training course for primary teachers 
is that it should be of two years for those who completed. secondary 
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education and of three years for the non-matriculates. In the Gujarat 
State, the duration of primary training course for both matriculates 
and non-matriculates or P.S.C. pass is of two years. The certificate 
issued to Primary School Certificate passed teachers is known as Junior 
Certificate in Teaching (Jr. P.T.C.) and that for Secondary School 
Certificate passed teachers Senior Certificate in Teaching (Sr. P.T.C.). 
There are one year Jr. P.T.C. classes for the S.S.C. passed teachers, 
but the intensification of Jr. P.T.C. classes for S.S.C. are not envisaged 
at present (vide the Memorandum, p. 22). 


It may be observed that the present situation in the duration 
of the primary training courses in the Gujarat State is quite satisfac- 
tory. 

The Syllabus of the Primary Training Institutions.—As stated 
earlier, in the Gujarat State, there are separate training courses for 
both matriculate and holders of upper primary or Senior Basie certi- 
ficates. The scheme of examination papers includes four groups : 
(1) erafts—300 marks, (2) education—300 marks, (3) academic 
subjects—300 marks and (4) community living—100 marks. Groups 
1 and 4 are common to both the training courses ; Group IT partly 
common and Group III distinct. 


Group I includes three Basic crafts such as spinning, agriculture 
and woodwork and four auxiliary crafts such as gardening, cardboard 
work and home craft. The 300 marks allotted to crafts are distributed 
as under : (1) 100 marks for year's work in the basie craft, (2) 50 
marks for year’s work in the two auxiliary crafts, (3) 100 marks for 
one written naner in the basic craft and (4) 50 marks for practical 
examination in the basic crafis. Thus, the training of the trainee in 
the craft has been given a 30 per cent weightage. 


Group II on education consists of three parts : (1) three papers 
of written examination in principles of teaching, school management 
and organisation and methods of teaching, each of 50 marks ; (2) one 
practice teaching lesson before examiners carrying 50 marks, and (3) 
а years work in teaching carrying 100 marks. This shows that pure 
pedagogy has also a weightage of 30 per cent in the training syllabus. 


| Group III consists of six written papers on school subjects : (1) 
regional language—text. (2) regional language—general, (3) Hindi, 
(4) Social Studies, (5) General Science, and (6) General mathematics 
or a classical language. The weightage given to this group is also of 
30 per cent. К 


Group IV relates to community living with a focus on training in 
health and community living and practice in organising community 
activities in the practising school. This Group carries 100 marks with 
“the weightage of 10 per cent and аге assigned not on the basis of any 


written or practical examination but on the basis of year’s work by the 
candidates. б 


Ge would be seen from the above outlines of the primary teacher's 
training course that the training programme is, to an appreciable 
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extent, of a “remedial” character, trying to remedy the defects of the 
teacher in the “content” or the subject matter knowledge. This means 
that the professional education of primary teachers in Gujarat has 
not come into its own. Неге, Gujarat is not alone; the same is the 
case in most of other States in the country. It appears that this ]:ading 
of subject-matter teaching in the training programme of elementary 
teachers will continue for at least next ten yea This would be sad 
indeed because it would deprive the teachers in training, to an appreci- 
able extent, an opportunity to understand the varied and complex 
problems of primary schools and of teachers therein, which ean con- 
siderably affect the efficiency of primary schooling. 


Physical Conditions in the Primary Training Colleges.—One of 
the important factors that contribute to the effectiveness of a training 
institution is adequate physical conditions for it. A study was made, 
some years back, of the physical facilities such as own tuitional build- 
ings, libraries, laboratories, craft schools, sanitary arrangements, 
own practising schools and own hostels in primary training institutions 
of the different States in the country excepting Jammu and Kashmir. 
In this study it was found that, in the Gujarat State, 49 per cent of 
the primary training institutions had their own tuitional buildings. 
This percentage was lower than most of the States excepting Madhya 
Pradesh (36 per cent) and Uttar Pradesh (21 per cent). The percentage 
of training institutions in Gujarat having library facilities was as high 
as 75, and was lower than only Andhra Pradesh (77 per cent), Bihar 
(82 per cent), Maharashtra (82 per cent), Mysore (76 per cent), ang 
Punjab (85 per cent). The position of Gujarat primary training 
colleges in respect of laboratories was better than all other States 
excepting Punjab. 59 per cent of training colleges in Gujarat 
had laboratory facilities while Punjab had as much as 72 per cent 
in other States the percentages ranged from 5 to 48. The Gujarat 
training colleges also ranked second (with 86 per cent) in the countr 
in facilities pertaining to craft-sheds. 86 per cent of the соо. 
colleges in Gujarat had adequate sanitary arrangements which erm 
them fifth in the country. In the matter of having their own praetis- 
ing schools, Gujarat training colleges with 58 per cent ranked eleventh 
among the 14 States. Only 50 per cent of primary training colleges. 
in Gujarat was found to possess their own hostels, which. Telepated! 
Gujarat to the eighth place in the cc untry. Staff quarters is. 
another important essential for training colleges. In Gujarat only 
13 per cent of the training colleges was found having their own staff 
quarters. Here also Gujarat's position among other States was eighth. 


, From the above analysis of the existing physical fa ilities in 
training institutions of the Gujarat State and their comparison with 
those in other States, it will be seen that Gujarat has to strive harder to 
improve facilities in tutional buildings, laboratories , OWN practising 
schools, own hostels and staff quarters. The position in the State 
regarding libraries, sanitary arrangements and craft-sheds 


2 A presents 
quite a satisfactory picture. 
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The Location and Nature of the Primary Training Colleges.— 
It is now recognised that a district should be th unit for the training 
and supply of elementary teachers, and a large proportion of primary 
training institutions should be located in urban areas. In both these 
respects Gujarat is happily situated, each one of its total 18 districts 
has one or more primary training colleges, the average per district is 
4.3. The proportion of training colleges for men and women is 
also 3 : 1. Most of the training colleges are also located in rural 
areas, and the policy of the State Government is to encourage the estab- 
lishment of new primary training colleges more in rural rather than in 
urban areas. All the 78 primary training colleges are of the Basic 
pattern. 


"Training of Secondary Teachers 


As stated earlier, there are two types of secondary training colleges 
for graduate teachers in the Staite, the usual type of training coll ges 
offering courses for the B.Ed., M.Ed. and PhD. (education) degrees 
of the State universities and the graduate basic training centres training 
teachers for post-Basie School, Basic Primary — training institutions, 
inspectors for Basic, post-Basic, Primary and Secondary Schools, 
awarding to the successful candidates a Graduate’s Diploma in Basic 
Education of the State Department of Education. All the three 
universities of the State—the M.S. University of Baroda, the Gujarat 
University and Sardar Patel University—have provision of courses 
leading to the T.D. diploma and to the degree of B.Ed., M.Ed. and 
Ph.D. in education. The post-graduate teacher education courses 
are offered only at five centres, viz., Surat, Ahmedabad and Porbander 
{all of Gujarat University), Baroda (of Baroda University) and 
Vidyanagar (of Sardar Patel University). At Ahmedabad, there is 
a school of philosophy, psychology and education conducted by the 
Gujarat University. 

Graduate and Non-graduate Secondary Teachers in Gujarat.— 
Yn 1956-57, out of the total 8,925 teachers in the secondary schools, 
there were in all 4,561 craduate teachers, of whom 3.960 were men and 
601 women. Thus, the percentage of graduate teachers in Gujarat 
in 1956-57 was 51.1, and the percentages of male and female graduate 
teachers were 89.6 and 10.4 respectively. In 1965-66, the estimated 
number of graduate teachers, out of the total estimated 23,186 
secondary teachers in position, was 14,536 (12,093 men and 2.443 
women). Thus, the percentage of graduate teachers at present is 62.6 
and the percentages of men and women graduate teachers are 83.2 
and 16.8 respectively. It will thus be seen that during the last decade 


the percentage of women teachers has increased but not that of the 
graduate teachers as a whole. 


Training Syllabuses.—As stated earlier, all the three universities 
in Gujarat have courses in teacher education for graduates leading to 
the Diploma in Teaching (called T.D.). The B.Ed. Courses and T.D. 
Courses of the three universities are in many respects similar. For 
instance, the courses of all the three universities include psychology, 
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principles of class teaching or education, school organisation or edu- 
cational administration, school library science, and special method 
courses in English, Hindi, Gujarati, History, Geography, Social 
Studies, Mathematics and Science. Each of them also provides either 
a section or a full paper in Special Fields which have common optionals 
such as Audio-Visual Education, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Basic Education and School Administration. The Special 
Field courses provide for field experiences and specialisation. The 
three B.Ed. courses also differ in some respects. For instance, the 
Vidyanagar course does not have a compulsory paper or a part there- 
of in educational measurement; the Baroda and Gujarat courses are 
spread over four papers each of 100 marks whereas the Vidyanagar 
course consists of five papers each of 100 marks; only the Gujarat 
course provides for a special field in the organisation of co-curricular 
activities and unlike the Baroda and Vidyanagar does not have a field 
course in educational evaluation. The Baroda B.Ed. course specifies 
objectives for each theory paper, whereas the Vidyanagar course 
lays down the general objectives of the B.Ed. programme. Such a 
detailed statement of objectives for the B.Ed. course is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Vidyanagar course. These objectives are to help 
the student-teacher to develop : 


1. sense of responsibility towards society ; 


2. sense of social and moral values ; 


3. mastery of teaching skill ; 
4. mastery of the subject matter ; 


5. understanding of the relationship between needs of life and 
curriculum ; 


6. mastery of communicative skill ; 


- consisteney and clarity in thought ; 
8. insight into the process of educational growth ; 
9. faith in the profession and proper attitude to work à 


10. understanding of the teacher's role in the education of the 
child ; 


ll. one's own outlook on education ; 

12. effective study and work habits ; 

13. training in human relationships ; and 
14. attitude towards experimentation. 


These statements undoubtedly represent very valued Bhieatives 
of a teacher education programme. However, the Vidyanagar pro- 
gramme does not provide much help in discovering how these objectives 
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are sought to be achieved in student teachers and also the tools and 
procedures to be used in evaluating the achievements of these goals. 


The Baroda, Vidyanagar and Gujarat courses all provide for 
training in practice teaching through both block teaching and stray 
practice lessons. They also provide for off-campus teaching programme 
in rural areas of a short duration, and training in the preparation and 
manipula‘ion of teaching aids and audio-visual instructional material 
and considerable amount of other type of practical work. 


The T.D. course for the vnder-graduate teachers of the three 
universities is organised almost on the same principles and the pattern 
as the B.Ed. courses, excepting the fact that the scope of the T.D. 
course is more limited than the B.Ed. course, it provides for far less 
specialisation and that the practice lessons and practical work are 
limited upto standard VIII. 


Quality of the Staff of the S.T. Colleges.—Out of the total 14 
secondary training colleges in the State, 2 are University Departments, 
3 are government colleges and the rest are conducted by private 
management. The institutions managed by universities have the best 
qualified staff and quite good physical facilities in respect of building, 
library, laboratory, own hostel, staff quarter, etc. The staff of Faculty 
of Education and Psychology, Baroda, is highly qualified and experi- 
enced and is among the bestinthe country. 'There isnot much 
to choose between the staff of government training colleges and that 
of the private training colleges. In some private colleges, the staff, 
equipments and the organisation of the training programme is on much 
better lines than in the government colleges, as in the latter, members 
of the staff are open to transfer and also promotion according to 
seniority. There is a considerable difference between the pay scales in a 
university department than in a private college or a government 
college. For instance, a lecturer in a university department gets the 
pay scale of Rs. 400—20—800 whereas in a private college he, 
with comparable qualifications and experience, gets Rs. 250—15—400. 
In the government colleges, the pay is according to scales fixed for 
the Gujarat Education Service of different categories and the seniority 
of the person concerned. There is thus a considerable disparity in 
the emoluments and service conditions of the staff of training colleges 
under different types of management. This has its effect on the 
quality of the staff and effectiveness of the training programme of 
different institutions. 


Effectiveness of the Training Programme.—No systematic study 
has been so far made to determine the effectiveness of the training 
programme in terms of general objectives of teacher education pro- 
gramme. However, it is possible to draw some broad empirical 
generalisations from experience, study and observations : 


(1) The secondary training institutions do not practise much of 
what they recommend for the student teachers. It is able to 
practise the new methods in teaching and evaluation it advocates 


ү 
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roughly to the extent of 30 to 35 per cent. And even this may be 
true of 4 or 5 well-staffed and well-equipped training colleges in 
Gujarat. 


(2) Roughly 70 per cent of the teacher educators can be consider- 
ed as having desired calibre and be considered suitable for their job. 


(3) Most of the private S.T. colleges lack financial stability, 
physical facilities and adequate equipment. They serve a limited. 
purpose of turning out every year some more B.Eds. They should 
be helped to raise their standards ог be closed down. In their present 
conditions, most of the private B.Ed. colleges are not in any way 
better than the average secondary schools. 


(4) It is alleged that a good deal of what is taught in training 
colleges is not directly useful to the trainee as a prospective teacher, 
and a good deal of what is expected of a teacher in the school is not 
taught in it. 

(5) Much of the theory in the training course is what it was in 
1906 when the S.T.C.D. training course was first introduced by the 
then Bombay Education Department. Only a few changes that can 
be termed as “significant” have been made in the theory content of 
the course, with the result that it continues to be heavy, loaded with 
unnecessary items and somewhat out of tune with the growing and 
changing needs of the post-independence secondary schools. 


(6) It is being advocated that the T.D. and B.Ed. courses beine 
the initial, essential training courses for all teachers, they should be 
sharply focussed on imparting skills to trainees in the teaching-craft 
and developing in them other competences essential for discharging 
the role of a teacher with understanding, zeal and vigour. The 
emphasis should be more on practice teaching and practical work and 
the emphasis on the theory may be the minimum essential kind. 
The theory should include only psychology of adolescence and learning 
sociology of human relationship, principles and problems of teaching. 
methodology of any two curricular subjects and field experiences in 
areas like organisation of school library, designing better school exami- 
nations, organising co-curricular activities, construction and use of 
audio-visual materials, educational guidance, ete. 


(7) The methods of class teaching should no doubt be based on. 
scientific lines, but they should be realistic and functional ; and should 
not be allowed to degenerate into formal, rigid plans of teaching. The 
ghost of the “B.Ed.” or “training college method” be given a decent 
burial. 


(8) All the professional courses available to a secondary teacher— 
the T.D., B.Ed., M.Ed., post-graduate Diploma courses in Educa- 
tional Administration, Linguistics, Counselling and Guidance, ete., 
and Ph.D.—should be well-graded and well-coordinated. Some of the- 
subjects like educational administration, psychological testing, history 
of education that are now included in the B.Ed. courses are more 
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Appropriate at the M.Ed., post-graduate diplomas and Ph.D. levels. 
Removal of these courses from the present B.Ed. courses would help 
in achieving the objective of these courses, namely, the training of a 
good class-room teacher, much better. 


The training programme for secondary teachers in the Gujarat 
“State needs to be reviewed again in the light of the growing and chang- 
‘ing needs of the secondary schools, the growing demands of schools 
“on teachers and the quality of the persons drawn to the teaching pro- 
fession. It is believed that hardly more than 60 per cent of the trainees 
that complete the T.D. or the B.Ed. courses in the State are fit to 
be admitted to the teaching profession, considering their basic intellec- 
tual equipment, mastery over the content of the school subjects, pro- 
fessional interest, attitude to children and to their work in the class- 
room and the school. This makes the task of the State in expanding 
"the training facilities and organising teacher training on effective lines, 
difficult. 


The Centre for Advanced Study in Education.—The University 
‘Grants Commission has Started a project of setting up Centres for 
Advanced Studies in different branches of knowledge. These Centres 
are intended to encourage the pursuit of excellence and to accelerate 
‘the attainment of international standard through team work. The 
"Commission has set up 30 such Centres in various fields of learning 
in different universities during the last five years. The Faculty of 
Education and Psychology, Baroda has been’ selected as the Centre 
-for Advanced Study in Education. This Centre functions on an all- 
India basis and aims at raising standards of teaching and research in 
“education. It has drawn up à programme in co-operation with senior 
teachers and scholars within the country and has sought advice from 
outside experts too. During the Third Plan period, the Centre concent- 
rated its attention on Curriculum and Instruction, Psychometrics 
-and Research Methods, Language Learning, and Guidance and Coun- 
selling. It may be noted that this is the only Centre for advanced 
Study in education in the entire country. 


‘THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN OTHER BRANCHES 


.. Besides the training of elementary and Secondary teachers, 
facilities are available in the State for the training of other teachers 
such as Hindi Teachers, English Teachers, Science Teachers, Drawing 
Teachers, Physical Education Teachers, teachers of pre-Primary 
‘Classes, ete. In 1962, the number of pre-primary training colleges was 
7 with an intake capacity of 500. There was only one Drawing 
Teacher’s Training Class in 1962 having an enrolment of 114. The 
number of Physical Training Institutions was 2, providing Diploma 
and Certificate Courses in Physical Education, the enrolment in the 


Sardar Patel University at Vidyanagar, has a special B.Ed. degree 
course (English) for teachers of English started from 1965 and a 4-year 
-degree course for teachers of science started from June, 1966. 
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State Institut? of Education.—The State Institute of Education 
was set up on April 1, 1964. The staff of the Institute consists of 
one Director, one Deputy Director, three Readers, five Lecturers and 
other non-academic personnel. The Director, Deputy Director and the 
Readers are in Gujarat Educational Service (Class I) while the lecturers 
are in G.E.S. (Class П). 

R.R. Training College building has been placed at the disposal 
of the State Institute of Education. The Director, State Institute of 
Education, has been authorised to exercise academic control over the 
college. The Institute has also a hostel for its trainees. 


The Institute is presently engaged in providing in-service educa- 
tion for teacher educators and inspecting officers at the elementary 
stage. During the current academic year, it has planned to hold a 
State-level seminar for the Chairman and Administrative Officers of 
District Education Committees, 10 district-level seminars for field 
workers, A.D.E.Is. and teacher educators and 5 seminars for the 
education of Adivasis. It is proposed to conduct short-term courses 
for elementary school teachers to impart training in the improved 
methodology of teaching in various school subjects. — The work re- 
garding intensive educational development of four districts is also 
being undertaken for which 600 group centres have been developed 
each within a radius of 5 miles. Furthermore, the Institute is pub- 
lishing a monthly journal: Jeevan Shikshan’. 


CONCLUSION 


Such is the quantitative and qualitative picture of teacher train- 
ing inthe Gujarat State. The average annual output of the elementary 
training colleges in the State is about 7,000, whereas, in the light of 
the increasing enrolment in the State’s elementary schools and assum- 
ing 4 per cent replacement of teachers through retirement, resignation, 
death cte., the average annual need of additional elementary teachers 
in the State is nearly 8,000. Thus. the existing training facilities for 
elementary teachers in the State is not adequate. The accelerated 
training scheme of the State launched in 1964-65 to raise the percen- 
tage of training elementary teachers to 71.0 by June 1965 has failed 
to achieve that target. The State has expressed itself against resort- 
ing to the correspondence courses for imparting training to the backlog 
of untrained teachers. This is going to make the task of raising the 
percentage of trained elementary teachers very difficult. It is esti- 
mated that at the end of the Fourth Plan period the enrolment in the 
age-croup 6-11 in Gujarat will increase from 31.27 lakhs (the 1966 
enrolment) to 35.42 lakhs in 1971 and in the age-group 11-14, from 
16.88 lakhs (the 1966 enrolment) to 18.69 in 1971. "This inevitable 
expansion would place mounting pressure on the State to expand 
its training facilities to a level adequate enough to clear the backlog 
of untrained teachers and provide training to the new recruits. The 
declared policy of the State government to give only Basic education 
training in all elementary teacher training colleges may further create 
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ing colleges even now face the problem of inadequate physical facilities, 
insufficient essential equipments and deficiency of well-qualified 
staff. Some training colleges have on their staff even some untrained 
graduates and some graduates with hardly any teaching experience 
of elementary schools before or after their training. It can be safely 
said that about 40 to 50 per cent staff of the elementary training colleges. 
have neither any background nor any appreciation of the problems of 
primary schools and primary school children. With the establishment 
of the State Institute of Education, a small beginning has been made in 
the in-service training of elementary teachers, but there is very little 
impact of this programme on primary teachers, because teachers are 
many and the programme is limited. The Memorandum of the 
Gujarat Government to the Kothari Education Commission states that 
“so far no funds could be found for this (in-service training programme), 
nor has it been possible to provide money for this purpose in the Fourth 
Plan” (p. 23). The problem of improving the initial qualifications 
of the seventh grade passed primary teachers and recruiting the 
matriculate teachers for the primary schools aggravate the situation 
further. The percentage of women primary teachers was estimated 
to be only 32.3 in 1965-66. This low percentage of women primary 
teachers is likely to make the task of universalising primary education 
for girls difficuls especially in rural areas. — Another crucial 
problem is the improvement of the remuneration of elementary 
teachers. The isolation of the training of this category of teachers 
from that of the secondary teachers is another unfortunate fact 
of the Indian as well the Gujarat training system. The teacher 
education institutions like the Baroda Faculty of Education and 
Psychology to a large extent and to a lesser extent one or two other 
secondary training colleges in the State, have potentiality for serving 
as comprehe: sive training institutions for elementary and secondary 
teachers on the same campus, if only the State Government or the 
Central Government is prepared to strengthen their resources through 
suitable financial aid. It must be said that the professional educa- 
tion of elementary teachers in the Gujarat State, by and large, does. 
not satisfy adequately the modern criteria of the teacher education 
programme for elementary teachers. 


Since the formation of the Gujarat State in 1960, the training 
facilities in Gujarat for secondary teachers have considerably in- 
creased. In 1963-64, there were 11,056 graduate teachers in the 
secondary schools in the State of whom 7.364 or 66.5 per cent were 
trained. It is estimated that by the end of the Third Plan, the number 
of graduate teachers in secondary schools will increase to about 13.500 
of whom 9,485 or 70.2 per cent will be trained, thus, at the end of the 
Third Plan, it was estimated that there would be a backlog of 4.065. 
or 29.8 per cent of untrained graduates over and above the untrained 
under-graduates (whose latest statistics were not available) The 
Fourth Plan would bring more secondary children to schools (about 
2.25 lakh boys and girls), need additionai teachers (about 9,000) and 
necessitate increased accommodations in S.T. colleges for the old, 
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newly recruited and the prospective “fresh” teacher-students. The pro- 
portion of graduate and undergraduate teachers in secondary schools 
is estimated to be 3 : 2 at present. It is envisaged in the Fourth Plan 
to improve this proportion and make it 3 : 1, and the recruitment of 
6.750 additional graduate teachers. This would make the total 
number of untrained graduate teachers in the State 10,815. With 
the existing training facilities in the State and with some financial 
support from the Centre and from the State Government, it will be 
possible for the training colleges to provide training to 5,000 graduate 
secondary teachers. The State aims at providing training facilities 
“during the Fourth Plan for the 80 per cent of the total 10,815 untrained 
graduates, i.e., for 8,652 of these teachers. It would, therefore, be 
necessary for the Gujarat Government to provide training facilities 
for 3,652 additional teachers in the Fourth Plan. 'The Government 
at present gives 50 per cent recurring grant to non-government S.T. 
colleges. If this grant-in-aid can still be raised, some more private 
agencies would be coming forth to start new secondary training 
colleges. There is also scope for correspondence courses in Teacher 
Education, and an institution like the Baroda Faculty of Educa- 
tion and Psychology is eminently equipped to undertake such 
revolutionary programme. The steps taken by the State Government 
in 1965-66 to give substantial financial help to the training colleges, 
in the State without properly looking into their capacity, to increase 
their existing accommodation by 50 or 100 were not on the right lines 
and should not be repeated. Such a wrong policy would lower the 
quality of the teacher education programme, as many of the S.T. 
colleges in Gujarat do not have either well-qualified and experienced 
staff or physical facilities and equipment to be able to provide effective 
training to such inflated enrolled teachers. The Government should 
be ju us in selecting the S.T. colleges for such artificially enlarged 
intake. 


If the teacher education programme in the State, both for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, is to be effectively reorganised and 
strengthened the Government should move in'the direct/on of setting 
up a State Council for Teacher Education with members selected on 
the basis of their qualifications, experience, study and insight into the 
problem and at least some with research background. 


Time is now ripe for the reviewing of the teacher education 
programme in the State, reorienting its content and methods to the 
changing aud growing needs of the schools, and Society, and for 
setting up a high-power committee. manned and piloted by teacher 
educators, and for providing liberal conditions of grant-in-aid for 
private training institutions. The realisation should grow in the 
society as well as in the Government that money spent on teacher 
education are money well spent. 


5 JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


С. R. Abdullah 


BACKGROUND 


An educational system always draws, for its personnel, upon 2 
programme of teacher-training. On the authority of the celebrated 
historian Kalhana, learning formed the most distinctive feature of 
Kashmir from time immemorial. This heritage of learning was 
transmitted, from generation to generation, through an effective system 
of education. It was supported by a programme of mathas ог 
monasteries, which functioned as educational-cum-training centres 
for young and prospective teachers. During the later centuries, after 
the entry of Islam into the happy valley, the tradition of scholarship 
continued uninterrupted, inasmuch as “every village had a school”!, 
in addition to a university in Srinagar. To man this extensive system, 
teachers were prepared in madrasas, where th: practice of teaching 
constituted an integral part of the curriculum at the level of higher 
learning. 


The history of modern education, which necessitated an entirely 
new system of teacher training, can be traced to the close of the last 
century. The first school on modern lines was opened by Rey. J. H. 
Knowles of the Christian Mission Society in 1881, signifying “а red- 
ieiter day in the annals of modern Kashmir.”? Gradually 
modern education spread in the State, in spite of the unrelenting 
opposition of the reactionary and orthodox groups of the people. 
By 1909-10, the number of the institutions had multiplied. The 
State had 2 arts colleges, 7 high schools, 26 middle schools and 159 
primary schools in that year. 


As the system of modern education expanded, and the need for a 
new class of teachers was felt, the Government started deputing ten 
teachers to Lahore Normal School, and five to the Central Training 
College, both at Lahore every year. They received training at the under- 
graduate and the graduate level respectively. In the first quarter of 
the present century, a training institution, known as the Normal 
School, was opened at Srinagar, for preparing teachers for the Junior- 
Vernacular and the Senior-Vernacular Examinations. In 1934, 


l. Kashmir Under Sultans, N 


р. 260. Iohibul-Hasan, Iran Society, Caleutta, 


2. Daughters of the Vitasta, P. N. 


Delhi, p. 210. Bazaz, Pamposh Publications, New 
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the senior class was shifted to Udhampur, a town midway between 
Srinagar and Jammu. For the purpose of training women teachers, 
a class, on the lines of the Normal School, was attached to each 
of government girls high schools at Srinagar and Jammu. 


In the history of teacher education in Jammu and Kashmir, 
a new chapter started in the thirties of the present century on the 
introduction of the new pattern of education, known as Basic Educa- 
tion. A completely new programme of teacher training, under the 
name of Basic Education Certificate, was initiated. In 1938-39 
Teachers Training School, the first institution of its type, was opened 
in Srinagar, and a little later, another at Jammu. The Government 
used to depute graduate teachers for the degree of Bachelor of Teach- 
ing to some universities. But a training class was started in 1940-41 
and was attached to Gandhi Memorial College (then Prince of Wales 
College), Jammu for preparing teachers for the B.T. Examination of 
the Punjab University. This programme of teacher training remained 
in practice for about ten years of the feudal Raj in the State, and for 
some years even after the transfer of power to the people in 1947. 


The present phase of development in teacher training programme 
started from the middle fifties, which synchronised with the final 
phase of the First Five-Year Plan. Both at the elementary and the 
secondary levels, the programme of training, within the State, saw an 
unprecedented expansion. At the junior level, the planned expansion: 
can be gauged from the following table : 

TABLE 14 
EXPANSION IN ELEMENTARY TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


No. of Training Schools No. of Training Schools 
(Sex) (Province) 
S. 
No. Year Mixed For For i 
Men Women] Potal | Kash- | Јатти | Total 
| mir 
f 1951 2 | Nil Nil 2 1 1 2 
| 
2 | 1956 4| 2 E 8 * = 8 
3 1061 8 2 2 12 6 6 12 
4 1966 Ы 6 Ba 18 10 8 18 


In pursuance of the espansion in the programme, four training 
schools were, in the Second Plan, added to the nimber already exist- 
ing, one each at Sopore and Anantnag in Kashmir Province, and at 
Bhadarwah and Hiranagar in Jammu Province. In the second phase 
of development, covered by the Third Pian, four more gchoo's 
were opened, one each at Kargil and Leh in the frontier 
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district of Laddakh and at Reasi and Poonch in the Jammu Province. 
"The last phase in expanding teacher training programme at the junior 
level, started only last spring, when six new schools were opened, one 
‘each at Sopore, Anantnag and Udhampur for women teachers and at 
Kupwara, Basholi and Shopian for men. 


The development in the training programme of secondary teachers 
also was phenomenal during this period. In 1947, the Class of Gra- 
-duate Teachers attached to the Gandhi Memorial College, Jammu, 
was shifted to Srinagar and was raised to the level of Teachers Training 
"College. In 1954, another training college was opened at Jammu, 
and a little later, the third training institution, or more correctly, 
the B.Ed. Department, was created in the private sector, and attached 
to the Gandhi Memorial College, Srinagar, a private degree college in 
Kashmir. The Department now almost entirely caters, because of 
the special concessions it offers to its trainees, to the needs of the 
meighbouring States of Delhi, Punjab. and Rajasthan. For the 
purpose of the present study, it may, therefore, be of a little significance 
‘so far as the teacher-need of the State is concerned. 


THE PROGRAMME OF TEACHER TRAINING 


This brief historical retrospect is perhaps a proper introduction 
to the survey of the present programme of teacher training programme. 
"The study will be made from two broad aspects : 


A. Teacher Training at Under-graduate Level, and 


B. Teacher Training at Graduate Level. 


"Teacher Training at the Under-graduate Level 


General Pattern.—Before switching over to the Basic Scheme of 
Education in the thirties in the State, the pattern of teacher training 
at the junior level was that of the normal schools as in the rest of tho 
Country. it comprised the two one-year courses of training, the 
junior-Vernaeular and the senior-Vernacaiar. © e introduction of 
the scheme of Basic Education, the old pattern was compietciy 
changed, and the teachers now were prepared for the Basic Education 
Certificate Examination, as conducted by the Department of Education 
in the State. After a temporary change, in the nomenclature from the 
Basic Education Certificate to the Diploma in Teaching, in the early 
fifties, the old pattern was re-introduced by the middle fifties, with the 
slight change that the teachers are now being prepared for Basic 
Activity schools, rather than for the original type of Basic schools. 


Courses and Duration.—The courses of training which consist 
of two parts, the theory and the practice of teaching are prescribed 
by the Department of Edueation. In spite of much waters having 
flown down the bridges, these have remained unchanged for the last 
so many years. An outline of the courses is given below : 
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A. Theory of Teaching 


Tt is constituted by nine papers : 

1. Principles of Education and Educational Psychology, 
2. School Organization and Methods of Teaching, 

3. Teaching of Language (Urdu, Hindi or Punjabi), 

4. Teaching of Mathematics, 

5. Teaching of General Science, 

6. Teaching of Social Studies, 

- Physical Education, 

8. Art in Education, and 


One of the Basie Crafts : 
(7) Agriculture, 
(ii) Spinning and Weaving, 
(iii) Wood-work, and 
(ir) Home Science (for girls only). 


e 


B. Practice of Teaching : 


As a matter of fact, the aim of training is to prepare teachers for 
the clementary schools, mostly single-teacher. The practice of 
‘teaching is, therefore, of a varied nature and falls under the four broad 
categories. 


TABLE 15 
CATEGORIES OF LESSONS 


8. | 


No. Category No. to be delivered 
1 | Subject Lessons 12 
2 | Correlated Lessons 12 (Each, a half-a-day lesson) 
3 | Single-teacher Lessons 6 (Each, a full-day lesson) 
4 | Criticism Lessons 1 


The actual programme of the practice of teaching varies from 
school to school, and therefore, suffers from the lack of uniformity, 


The story of training duration in this State has been an account 
of gradual diminution as the years passed by over the last half a 
century. In the period of Normal Schools, the duration of full training 
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was of two years, one year each of the Junior-Vernacular and the 
Senior-Vernacular class. In the scheme of Basic Education, the 
duration of training was fixed at one and a half years in the beginning. 
In 1942 it was reduced to one year, which has formed the standard 
duration for all these years, as compared to two-year duration in 
the training schools in the rest of the country. Every year the annual 
session bezins in April and ends in the March of the next year, with 
seventy-two days’ break constituting summer and winter vacations 
in between the session. 


Admission and its Procedure.—Falling within the public sector, 
all the training institutions cater primarily to the teachers need of the 
Department of Education. The Director of Education is, therefore, 
the final authority in the selection on the basis of the seniority 
of trainees from the in-service teachers in the Department. The 
teachers from the private schools also get their due share of the ad- 
missions in the light of the recommendations made by their manage- 
ments. The Government deputed teachers get their full pay as а 
stipend, while the private candidates receive training at their owm 
expenses. In the case of private students, the selection and screening 
is done by the principal of teachers' training college in consultation 
with the head of the training school concerned. Sometimes, the 
candidates are given a short test, besides being interviewed by the 
principal and the head of the institution. 


Staff and its Composition.—Each training school functions under 
the immediate control of a headmaster or headmistress, with a long 
record of service in the Department, together with good academic 
qualifications. A head of the training institution belongs to the 
gazetted cadre of Kashmir Government, and is of equal status with 
the headmaster or the headmistress of a secondary school, or а !v/isil 
education officer or an inspectress of schools. Besides, every school 
18 provided with a teaching staff. whose composition is determined 
by : (а) the individual requiremeats of the school, (b) the elective 
papers offered, (c) the strength of the trainees, (d) the standing of the 
training institution. Generally, the strength of teaching staff varies 
inen 6 to 12 with different levels of qualifications, experience 
and training competence. The entire staff has two-fold assignments : 
(a) eon ee of the theory papers, (0) supervising the uei 
Jammu Dru training schools for women, at Srinagar an 
staff is Рани Бра Home-Science Classes аге attached, the 
addition. to ie us ed quantitatively, if not qualitatively also. In 
of Education &chers teaching general subjects, like Principles 

School Organization and Methods 
on its staff the special teachers for 
guage, craft and physical education- 
pecially competent teachers, or thet 
ning school, some of the posts У 
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of the staff position in a training institution in the State, the table 
below shows designation, qualifications and scales of pay allowed. 


TABLE 16 


STAFF OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


S. И . Qual Scale of pay No. of 
No. Designation required allowed posts 
1| Headmas B.A., B.Ed. or Rs. 250-25-500 1 
Headm Ss \ , B.Ed. 
2 | Subject Teachers | B.A., B.Ed. 
(Senior grade) Do. 2 
3 | Senior Teachers Do. Rs. 100-10-200 2 
(Junior grade) 
4 | Craft Teachers Matric or under- | Rs. 80-8-200 
and Special sub- Graduate, with Rs. 70-6-180 Varies frony 
ject teachers special training 4to 2 


Accommodation.—All the tr: 


aining institutions, except those in. 


the towns of Jammu and Hiranagar, are housed in the rented buildings; 
with all the attendant problems of inadequate or even unhygienie: 
accommodation. In spite of the increasingly growing rent grants, 
sanetioned by the Government, none of the Schools has been able to 
keep pace with the requirements of the expanding admissions. Ir 
contrast to the handsome grants spent so far on the construction of 
School and college buildings in the State, only at one place, Hiranagar 
Government spent Rs. 65,000 in 1961 on the construction of training 
school building. The need for buildings, specially constructed for 
the purpose of housing training institutions, at the various places, 
cannot, therefore, be over-emphasised. 


With the question of the school accommodation is connected the: 
problem of accommodation for hostels. Thanks to the Government,. 
almost all schools have been provided with hostel facilities for the- 
trainees. Unfortunately the accommodation available is hardly- 
adequate. As the trainees are generally drawn from the far-flung 
areas, every school needs a hostel with some of the basic amenities- 
The Department of Education should follow a phased plan in order to 
provide training schools with handsome grants for the purpose of” 
building trainees’ hostels. The proposal of having a good hostel with 
a training school gains in importance as ordinarily training cannot be: 
imparted without organizing the entire daily programme of the: 
trainees. 
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Equipment and Aids —Education is a process that needs modern 
-equipment and other teaching aids in order to be more effective in its 
results. The equipment that we require in an institution of training 
for the teachers must be of varied nature. First of all come the text- 
books. The medium of instruction being Urdu or Hindi, which still 
suffers from the lack of technical books, all the schools face the dearth 
of standard text-books in the subjects in the curriculum. The problem 
is all the more pressing so far as it is the question of Urdu books. 
Upto 1947, most of our text-books on education used to come from 
Lahore but after the partition of the country, all these books have 
stopped to come here. In an attempt to make up the deficiency, 
only one book, “The Teaching of Language" by one of the head- 
masters of the training schools in Kashmir has appeared so far, and 
such efforts on the part of authors and competent teacher educators 
need to be encouraged by the Government. In the absence of proper 
‘text-books, most of the theory work is carried on through class-notes 
by the subject-teachers. It has not in any way widened the vision of 
the trainees, who just learn to pass the examination by mugging up 
the notes dictated to them in the class and reproducing these in the 
final test. The unhealthy tendency needs to be stopped forthwith 
and the trainees introduced to standard works in the various branches 
«of educational theory. 


As for the teaching aids, like maps, charts, models, exhibits and 
other illustrative material, there is a common deficiency felt by all the 
institutions. Fortunately, the schools of the valley make the best 
-of their opportunity while participating in the educational functions 
‘that have been held annually at the T.T. College, Srinagar, since 1955 
:and thus prepare illustrative material on a selected aspect of our 
"educational system. The same spirit, if carried over to the other part 
of the State, will surely contribute to the enrichment of the teaching 
aids in the training schools. Besides whatever the Government 
allots for the purchase or the preparation of aids and sience equip- 
ment, leaves much room for further improvement, especially in the 
сазе of more sophistieated and modernised audio-visual equipment 
like film Strips, motion pictures, lingua phones, radios, and tape- 
"ie In this respect more responsibility is to be shared by the 
сив under the National Gouncil of Educational Re- 

raining and the Ministry of Education. 


The State Government ha: i io-Visual 

: Е з set up two units of Audio-Visua 

M reca ied each at Srinagar and Jammu, and, attached these to 

t £ tho Schools in the two major towns of the State. The establish- 
ment of the Unit is constituted by the following hands :— 


(1) One Officer-in-charge in the seale of 145 ге. 
(2) Two teachers in the scale of SUD 
(3) One Art teacher in the scale of 1D0-10-200 


100-10-200 
The Uni z 
NC. Te pre а van with one driver and one conductor- 
4 ollows a regular programme of visiting the secon- 
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dary and the teacher's schools in the province and puting up film shows 
on subjects on the school curriculum. The Unit has an annual budget 
of Rs. 6,000. 


Workshops and Play-grounds.—Education, in the modern sense, 
is an activity which cannot be compressed within four walls of the 
classroom. It implies an all-round development of the individual, 
and must provide for the avenues of growth outside the classroom in- 
workshops and play-grounds also. The conception of education has: 
profoundly influenced the scheme of teacher training in the recent. 
years. Naturally a training institution must have proper equipment; 
to impart training of hand and heart. The importance of workshop 
provision has all the more increased because India has wedded herself 
to the Basie pattern of education, which centres round some selected 
eraft. Our State has provided for the teaching of four basic crafts as, 
referred to already. 


As the core of education and training, a craft enjoys the central 
place in the curriculum, and must have, therefore, the necessary facili- 
ties in the form of workshops, or farms for agriculture work. Our 
survey revealed that the training schools do not have the adequate 
arrangements in this respect. It is, therefore, stressed that the 
schools should be provided with necessary grants to build up work- 
shops or to acquire agriculture farms. Tt is very encouraging that 
some of the schools, like one at Hiranagar, have, in spite of all the 
limitations, arranged for the improvement in their agriculture farms, 
exclusively out of their meagre funds, and the example needs to be 
emulated by other sister institutions. 


Play-grounds constitute another essential need of training insti- 
tution in the modern age. Apart from its importance from the broader 
outlook of education, a playground is necessary for teaching physical! 
education, one of the compulsory papers of the final examination. 
From the replies received from the heads of the schools, it transpires 
that the deficiency of having a piece of land to serve the purpose of a 
play-ground or a smaller piece for doing P.T. is almost à common 
problem with all the institutions. As in the case of secondary schools 
in the State, the Government can put some reasonable amount of 
money at the disposal of the head of each training school for the pur- 
chase of a convenient piece of land. If the matter is entrusted to the 
Director of Physical Education in the State, the problem is likely to be 
solved more speedily and scientifically. 


Library and Reading Room.—As the most of the schools have beew 
brought into existence only during the last decade or 80, one cannot 
expect a library service with all the necessary amenities. In spite of 
the annual grants for library from the government budget, the school 
libraries still leave much scope for improvement. First of all. each 
of the schools must create an atmosphere conducive to building up 
Strong reading habits in the trainees. It must also select some attrac- 
tive place for the Reading Room. Two chief bottlenecks in this 
Connection are : (i) the dearth of technical books in the regional 
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languages of Urdu and Hindi, and (ii) the meagre provision of 
Rs. 500 from the annual grants on the library head in favour of a 
training school. As the pioneer institution in the State, the Teachers 
Training School, Srinagar, has as many as 2,093 volumes. 


Apart from the printed materials, the schools in Kashmir have 
prepared, with the help of their trainees over the last ten years, a good 
stock of pamphlets in the locally understood languages, i.e., Urdu, 
Kashmiri, Hindi and Punjabi, on some of the educational projects 
organised by the Teachers Training College, Srinagar, as the parent 
institution, on the occasion of its annual functions. 


Extension Services and Research Provision —On the pattern of 
the Extension Services Department at the secondary level. Extension 
Services Unit has recently been set up at Srinagar and attached to the 
Training School there, catering to the needs of elementary schools 
in Kashmir. The organisation of the Unit consists of the Co-ordinator 
in the scale of Rs. 145-15-350, with the duty allowance of 20 per 
cent of his personal pay, and the clerk-cum-typist in the grade of 
Rs. 70-6-130. The area of operation is constituted by fifty elementary 
schools in the District of Srinagar. Among its more important activi- 
ties has been the conduct of refresher courses in the various school 
subjects : Language, Social Studies, Geography, General Science, 
Mathematics and Art. 


As for research, the entire field of education in the State, more 
particularly at the elementary stage is quite virgin. The problems of 
primary education needs be studied on the scientific lines. Happily 
the State Institution of Education, started in the beginning of 1964, 
has actually initiated the work. Since its inception, it has also or- 
ganized four seminar-cum-workshops which were participated by the 
teacher-educators at the undergraduate level. One important item 
of the institute's programme has been the publication of the journal, 


Tbtidaye-T'alim, exclusively devoted to the problems of elementary 
education and training in the State. 


Examination and Evaluation.—As in other States, examination 
here is conducted by the Board of B.E.C. Examination, with the 
Director of Education as its Chairman. The system of examination 
has remained unchanged over the entire period, with the minor altera- 
tions of introducing practice of internal assessment, which carries 20 
per cons marks in each examination paper in the theory part of the 
a MED larang nt AER 33 per cent marks out of 150 i 
fot the bwo Anal | x, 90 marks for the internship and 100 mark 

al lessons. One hundred marks allotted to the two 


lessons are shared eq ially y X s ч ] 
M by the two cs "5 і E i 
examiners, one intern ul, Си 


; П, and JI Divisions, if they obtain, 
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of that year. The pass percentage is invariably very high and has 
‘been 98 per cent during the last two years. 


The Annual Out put.—With the gradual expansion in the 
teacher training programme in the State, the number of teachers who 


received training at the various training centres for the last years 
stands like this. 


TABLE 17 


ANNUAL OUTPUT OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


S. Year No. of Teachers 
No. trained 
1 345 
2 543 
3 473 
1| 1959-60 516 
5 | 1960-61 608 
6 | 1961.62 608 
7 | 1962-63 623 
8 | 1963-64 719 
9 | 1964-65 | 841 


Оп а comparison, the number of teachers trained annually during 
the period under report have nearly trebled, and the number of train. 
ing schools has also grown correspondingly. 


Management.—The entire programme of teacher training at the 
junior level is controlled and financed by the State Government. 
Its administrative control is exercised by the Principal of the 
‘Teachers Training College in the respective province while its academic 
matters, besides the selection of trainees from the in-service teachers, 
are dealt by the Director of Education. Apparently a dichotomy seems 
to exist in the administration of the programme so far as the principals 
‘are working under the Educational Adviser, the major head of the 
Education Department, while the Director of Education, the minor 
head of the department, has no jurisdiction over the college in the 
State. The administrative set-up of the training schools is illustrated 
below : 
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TABLE 18 
ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY TRAINING PROGRAMME 
The Education al Adviser The Director of Education 


4 
P-incipals of T.T. College 


+ 
A Lninistrative Matters Academic Matters 
(i) Establishment (i) Prescription of the courses 
(ii) Budget (ii) Examination and award of certi- 
ficates 


(tit) Ssloction of private candidates (iii) Deputation of trainees. 


On the creation of the Training Schools Management Institute 
of Education in the State two years back, a proposal to integrate the 
system under the Director of Education was put up. It envisaged to 
put the administrative control of the schools in the charge of the 
Principal-cum-Director of the Institute, who works under the minor 
head of the Education Department. For some reasons, the proposal 
has been put in abeyance, and the management of the training schools 
continues unchanged in spite of the new problems due to unpreceden- 
ted expansion over the past ten years. 


Expenditure —Forming a part of the Department of Education, 
the training schools are financed from the departmental budget. The 
total expenditure on the training of elementary teachers has been 
Rs. 74 lakhs and Rs. 20 lakhs in the 2nd and 3rd Plans respectively, the 
State having spent both on expanding as well as enriching the training 
programme. While the increase in the number of schools has been. 
50 per cent only, i.e., eight in the 2nd Plan to twelve in the third Plan, 
the overall expenditure has grown almost three times during this 
period. On the basis of the all-India survey conducted by the Ministry 
of Education, New Delhi, the cost per pupil in the State in 1959-60 
was calculated at Rs. 941.2, which is the highest in India, as compared 
to the lowest of Rs. 123.7 in the State of Madras in the same year. 
The primary reason for this high per capita cost of training can be 
explained by the huge expenditure incurred in allowing to the Govern- 
ment deputed trainees their full pay during the year of training. apart 
from the expenses of school improvement. That the Government 
plans to spend adequately on the expansion as well as on the improve- 
RE Pp шшщ programme is well testified by the budget grant 

onec in favour of the six newly created training schools in the first 
year of the 4th Plan as per the following table : Е 
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TABLE 19 


BUDGET-GRANT FOR SIX NEW TRAINING SCHOOLS 


| Amount allotted to E 
S. Budget Head = 
Nox | 3 Schools (men)| 3 Schools (women) 
| Rs. Rs. 
1 | Headmasters’ pay or Headmistress’ 
Pay 9,000.00 9,000.00 
2 | Expenditure on Establishment 30,420.00 27,000.00 
3 | Travelling Allowance 1,500.00 600.00 
4 | Doarness Allowance 3,900.00 3,000.00 
5 | Contingencies 25,000.00 26,800.00 
(Books : (Books : 
Rs. 4,500) Rs. 9,000) 
6 | Pay of the trainees (Government 
deputed) 1,29,600.00 57,600.00 
Total 2,09,420.00 1,23,400.00 


The three training schools for men will have the admission 
capacity of 60 seats per school, while those for women will have 30 
seats per institution. On a rough calculation, the cost in the first 
year comes to Rs. 1,163.40 per head for men and Rs. 1,371.10 for 
women. The unusual per capita cost is due to the non-reeurring charges 
to be met only in the first year of the opening of the institutions. 


In addition to the government grants, each school realizes a 
regular subseription from the trainees towards the local funds at the 
time of admission and the rate of subscription varies from school to 
school. For example, the Srinagar School for Boys charges an amount 
of Rs. 65 per head. Details being given below : 


Rs. 
(a) Admission fees 3 
(b) Library Deposit B 
(c) Games Fees 15 
(d) Education Activity Fund 24 
(e) Social Activity Fund 4 
(f) Miscellaneous 14 


The ratio of the amount realized from the trainees to the financial: 
allotment from the Departmenta! Budget to the school at Srinagar, 
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to meet the contingencies on craft, library, furniture and the like is 
5 to 6.62, which implies an almost equal effort on the part of the 
trainees to pay for their various co-curricular activities at the school, 


‘Teacher Training at the Graduate Level 


As pointed out at the outset, the teacher training programme in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir can be studied in two broad areas, 
the under-graduate and the graduate training. After a detailed sur- 
vey of the training programme at the junior level, let us examine the 
programme of teacher education at the graduate level. 


General Pattern.—The graduate training programme in the State 
conforms, by and large, to the pattern followed in the training colleges 
in the rest of India. The previous pattern of Bachelor of Teaching 
which was replaced in its nomenclature by Bachelor of Education in 
1955 and in its content in 1958, was a very simple course with six 
papers in the theory part : (1) Principles of Education, (2) School 
‘Organization, (3) Methods of Teaching, and three papers of specializa- 
tion in the teaching of school subjects. Since 1958, when the State 


introduced the present pattern of B.Ed. course, the entire content. 


has been changed, reducing the number of specialization papers, and 
introducing new subjects like Educational Psychology, Ijdueational 
Sociology, and the Problems of Indian Education as prescribed and 
modified from time to time by the University of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Courses and Duration : (a) Theory of education.—The courses 
of study for obtaining the B.Ed. degree of the Jammu and Kashmir 
University, as approved recently, include the following papers : 


(1) Principles of Education and School Organization. 


2) Educational Psychology and Health Education. 


( 
(3) General Methods of Teaching, and Teaching of English. 
(4) Methods of Teachir 


1g two school-subjects : from either of 
the group: : 


Humanities Sciences 


(i) Mathematics 
(ii) History and Civics 
(iii) Geography 
(iv) Economics 
(v) Social Studies 
(vi) Urdu 
(vii) Hindi, and 
(viii) Punjabi 


(i) Mathematics 
(ii) Science 
(iii) Geography 

(iv) Agriculture 

(v) Commerce, and 
(vi) Home Science 
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(5) Part I : Current Problems of Indian Edueation 
Part IL: Special Subjects: One out of the following : 
(i) Basic Education ; 
(ii) Educational and Vocational Guidance ; 
(iii) Social Education ; | 
(iv) Educational Administration ; 
(v) School Library Organization ; 
(vi) Education of Backward Child ; 
(vii) Audio-Visual Methods of Education ; 


(viii) Educational Measurement and Evaluation ; 
(ix) Physieal Education ; 
(x) Organization of Co-eurrieular Activities. 
(6) Additional Optional Paper : any oze of the following : 
(i) Nature Study, and Every-day Science. 
(ii) Art and Educational Handwork. 
(iii) Indian Music. 

Practice of Teaching.—Every trainee has to deliver the minimum 
of the 30 supervised lessons during continuous block practice of 
three weeks, in addition to two criticism lessons, one in each of the 
specialized subjects. Besides, a trainee has to give an account of the 
following practical work : 

(i) Attendance at the observation and demonstration lessons ; 

(ii) Organisation and participation in co-curricular activities ; 

(iii) Follow-up of assignment work and correction of home-work ; 
(iv) Preparation of a case study ; 
(v) Production and use of Audio-visual aids ; 
(vi) Construction and administration of tests ; 
(vii) Black-board work : and | 
(viii) Visits to different types of schools in the locality. 

As in the other States in India, the duration of the B.Ed. course 
is one year, the session beginning from July and ending in June, 
next year. The admission starts from the first week of July each year, 
and must be completed within a specified time as per the Kashmir 
University statute. Ifthe admission is not finalized during this period, 
the institution has to approach the University for special permission 
to the admissions allowed late. 


Admission and its Procedure.—ln the two training colleges, 
at Srinagar and Jammu, which have been created and managed 
and financed by the Government, admissions to them are governed 
by the departmental need for trained teachers. About 80 per cent of 
the trainees come from among the in-service teachers, deputed by the 
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Director of Education in case of men teachers and by the Educational 
Adviserin case of women teachers on the basis of their seniority in the 
department. The remaining 20 per cent of the seats are filled by the 
private candidates, selected and screened by the principal of the 
particular college, on the basis of an interview and a short admission 
test, preference being given to the graduates with Mathematics or 
Science, or with a Master’s degree in a school subject. The ratio of 
men-trainees to women-trainees has been roughly 3 to 1 in case of 
in-service teachers, and 2 to 4 in case of the private candidates. AIL 
the trainees have, under the standing government orders, to execute 
a bond of agreement with the Department of Education to serve for 
at least five years, when called for the job. Practically speaking, most 
of the trainees, doing on their own, do not get an opportunity of getting 
into the Government service, and therefore, migrate to other neighbour- 

ing States, where the scales of pay are higher than those within the 
State. Over the last ten years, the admission capacity of the two 
colleges has been expanding and it is now about 200 seats in the Srinagar 
College and 150 in the sister institution at Jammu. One very promis- 

ing feature of the admissions is that the number of girls receiving 
graduate training has been growing from year to year. As the per- 

centage of the girls in the colleges in the State is highest in India, 

the competition for admission has become a bit stiff, but preference is 

given to those with education in their under-graduate classes, ог with. 

a good division in Degree Examination. 


Staff and its Composition.—In the two Т.Т. Colleges in the State, 
the staff position is definitely better now than say ten or even five 
years earlier. Besides the principal, the number of the members om 
staff is about twenty in each institution as per table given below : 


TABLE z0 
STAFF COPMOSITION IN A T.T. COLLEGE 


S. В T ^ 
No: Designation No. of posis | Scale of Pay Qualifications 
1 | Principal J 600-40-1000 M.A. (Ed.) 
(London) 
2 | Professor of Educa- 1 5 3 E 
on 450-30-800 M.A., M.Ed. 
3 | Lecturers (Senior) 4 300-30-600 M.A., M.Ed. or 
«B.Ed. or 
4 | Lecturers (Junior) 10 Энага, 
5 Teachers (Senior) 2 145-15-350 B.A., BEd. 
6 | Teachers (Junior) 2 100-10-200 D 
2 о. 
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From the above staff strength, it seems that the approved ratio 
of one teacher to ten students holds true in our training colleges, which 
necessarily contributes to better examination results and higher stand- 
dards of work. The staff must have been, as a rule, recruited from the 
experienced secondary teachers, but as most of our secondary teachers 
are not adequately qualified to teach at the training college, in most of 
the cases, teachers with less or even no experience as such are recruited 
especially on the posts of junior grade lecturers or teachers. 


Accommodation.—The problem of accommodation has been 
equally acute in the teachers’ colleges as in the teachers’ schools in the 
State. At Jammu, the college is housed in a building that was built 
about a hundred years ago for a completely different purpose, and looks 
like a rampart wall of an old fort. Recently an addition has been 
made of a lecture hall, and some minor alterations made to suit the 
teaching work. This college has the accommodation of ten medium- 
sized rooms, each for Audio-Visual Unit, Administration Section, 
Extension Services Centre, Library, Music, reading room, a lecture 
room, science laboratory, principals’ room and staff room. No arrange- 
ment is made for subject-rooms, or craft-sheds and workshops. At 
Srinagar, the problem of accommodation is a little better. The college 
has an old-fashioned high class building, once a residence of the Educa- 
tion Minister in the Maharaja's time. The building has now been 
purchased by the Government, and houses all the sections of the 
college, except one of the lecture rooms, library and the reading room, 
which were hitherto housed in a separate improvised building in one 
of the corners of the college compound. The accommodation of this 
institution consisted of principal's room, staff room, two lecture rooms, 
art room, musie room, and three rooms, each meant for Extension 
Service Centre, Science Laboratory, and College museum. Thanks 
to the Government, a new spacious building, with a large auditorium 
and library has been put up only this year, and has cost several lakhs 
of rupees. It will be a great step forward in setting up the institution 
on proper lines, so as to prepare teachers of quality in the years to 
come. . 


Apart from the accommodation required for housing the colleges, 
there is the pressing problem of hostel accommodation especially for 
the trainees coming from the far flung corners of the province. No 
doubt both the institutions at Srinagar and Jammu have hostels 
attached to them but they lack the proper amenities of living, and 
do not, therefore, afford a suitable atmosphere of work and rest. 
Both the hostels have an aecommodation capacity of over twenty 
seats. Tt is suggested that a handsome amount of money may be 
placed at the disposal of the two colleges for the construction of 
hostel buildings to accommodate all the trainees as is the case with the 
Engineering College at Srinagar. Since B.Ed. is also a professional 
training, it needs the full-day organisation of student’s time. 

Equipment and Aids.—This head includes two types of material, 


reading and non-reading. As for the former, which comprises of 
text-books, the books recommended for extensive reading in the various 
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subjects, and general books, the problem is not so acute as that of 
the training schools. Most of the books on the subjects like Principles 
of Education, School Organisation, History of Indian Education, 
and Methodology of Teaching in different school subjects, by Indian 
authors are available now. In the papers like Educational Psychology, 
Measurement, Educational Guidance, and Comparative Education, 
the colleges face the dearth of the necessary literature in cheaper edi- 
tions, as they are mostly from the foreign authors, and we need the 
necessary amount of foreign exchange to purchase them. Every year, 
the Government allots a regular amount, to the tune of two to three 
thousand rupees, on this head, and the cumulative effect of these annual 
grants has been a growing collection of books on Education, besides 


those on general literature, and the subjects not significant in the 
technical sense. 


The equipment, in the shape of non-reading or audio-visual 
material, has also been improving in its quantity and quality both, 
even though the conditions are still far away from the ideal. Apart 
from the maps and the charts prepared and purchased by the training 
college, there does exist such sophisticated equipment like films, film- 
strips, tapes, exhibits, and other objects of interest, either belonging 
to the Audio-Visual unit of the province, or to the Extension Services 
Cent e of the College. In the college laboratory, every year new 
apparatus, purchased from the government funds, helps in making 
training more purposeful and effective. 


Workshop and Play-ground.—Art and craft constitute one of the 
elective subjects of the additional optional paper, and its marks help 
in securing better division in the final examination, It consists of 
two parts : (1) educational art, which implies free and expressional 
drawing, and (2) craft, constituting seven items : book-binding. 
lettering, mounting and framing of pictures, leatherwork, use of paper 
pulp, scientific hobbies and wood-work, Forming just an additional 
paper, with 25 per cent marks, for practical work in the session, it does 
not arouse much interest among the trainees, nor does the department 
allocate much on this head. Naturally the workshops of full-fledged 


үре not aee any of the training colleges in the State. At 
lu, some initiative was tak i i 
for scientific hobbies, hir ост recently in putting up a workshop 


produced some useful things of dail 
use, and needs be encouraged by the college authorities. ii á 


iberal grants on this 


ү for this purpose, and 
eds of the training is thus fulfilled? Е 
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volumes is larger here than that collected over the last twelve years 
at its counterpart at Jammu. Our survey revealed that the Jammu 
College Library has about three and a half thousand books on its 
shelves, while the number of volumes in the Srinagar College Library 
is about ten thousands. 


Apart from the collection of these books, the college has the 
literature on education supplied to the Extension Services Centre. 


During the last ten years, the centre has built up its library with about 
2,310 books. 


In the reading section of the library, the college at Srinagar 
subscribes to 25 journals and newspapers, while the training college, 
Jammu receives 18 of them. The details of the papers received by 
the Srinagar college are: (i) Dailies : four, (ii) Weeklies : six, (iii) 
Monthlies : six, (ір) Quarterlies : seven, and (v) Half-yearlies : two. 
The names of the quarterlies are : English Language Teaching, Secon- 
dary Education, Education Quarterly, Quest, Marg, Teacher Education, 
Journal of Education and Psychology. 


As for the budget allotment of the library service at the two 
colleges, the State Government spends annually certain specified grant. 
In the financial year of 1963-64, the Srinagar college spent Rs. 3,493: 
on the establishment of library and reading room, and Rs. 4,491 on 
the replenishment of the stock, while an amount of Rs. 500 was sanc- 
tioned from the Central Government grants. Both the institutions 
have improvised arrangements for Reading Room, because of the in- 
adequacy of accommodation. Once in the history of the colleges an 
experiment was made of keeping the Reading Room open beyond the 
working hours of 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. It proved very useful especially 
as the final examination drew nearer. Such experiments need to be 
continued in future also, the Government paying for the additional 
charges, to be incurred on this account. 


Extension Services and Research Department.—The programme 
of Extension Services for secondary teachers in the State is now 
sufficiently old. In 1954-55, the first centre of its kind was opened. 
in Srinagar, with the Director of Extension as in change of the Centre, 
assisted by the Assistant Director, the latter post abolished in 1959. 
The programme covers the following activities organised in the interest 
of in-service teachers : 


1. Workshops and Seminars on teaching of school subjects, 

2. Provision of reading materials, 

3. Publication of the Monthly Newsletters (now suspended). 

Some of the highlights of the centre over the last few years have 
been: (1) Organization of Experimental Projects in the various 
Schools; (2) Organization of Intensive School Improvement Pro- 


grammes ; and (3) Organization of Seminar Reading for Secondary 
Teachers. 


It is proper time to make an objective assessment of the impact- 
of the centre on the educational practice of the State, and ways and. 
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means adopted for bringing about improvement in the scheme, as 
envisaged originally. In the State like ours, extended over diversely 
situated regions, and with poor means of communication, the centre 
‘can be of immense help in reconditioning the teacher. and improving 
his efficiency. 


At Jammu, the Extension Services Centre was started in 1964. 
The very first project it organized was on Women's Education Seminar 
in the month of February, 1964. The report has been published by 
the centre, and gives some good suggestions in this particular area of 
our educational field. 


As for research, at the secondary level no systematie work 
seems to have been organised so far. With the establishment of the 
Post-graduate Department of Education in the Universit y of Jammu 
and Kashmir, a broad basis is likely to be laid for st udy of the major 
educational problems especially at the secondary level, which will go 
a long way in determining the State's educational policy. Previously 
Some of the students from the State at the Universities of Aligarh, 
Lucknow and Udaipur have concentrated on its selected problems 
and have thus accumulated a good number of research reports at the 
master’s level. 


Examination and Evaluation.—The examination system in India 
has remained almost unchanged since the very inception of the modern 
system of education. It holds more or less true of teacher education, 
wherein the measure of internal assessment to the extent of 20 marks 
in each theory paper of 100 has been introduced only recently. The 
total marks for theory and practice of teaching come to 800, which are 
distributed according to this plan : 


(0) 500 marks : Five papers in theory part 
(ti) 300 marks : Practice of teaching. 


‘Out of the marks allotted to practice of teaching, 150 marks are 
set aside for the assessment of sessional work and 150 marks for the 
two final lessons, Supervised by two examiners (one external and one 
internal) and the third appointed as the co-ordinator, who functions 
as a co-ordinating link between the examinations of the affiliated 
colleges. Invariably, the principal of the college is the internal exa- 
‘adie and the head of some training college in the plains is appointed 
the = хш examiner. The qualifying percentage is 33 in each 
cneory paper, 40 in the aggregate, and 45 in practice of teaching. 


EU rp. oe placed separately for theory and practice in I, IL, 
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the third institution started preparing candidates for the degree of 
B.Ed. in Srinagar. Since then, the number of trainees has.fluctuated. 
between 300 and 400, and the annual output has been round about 200, 
| except in 1958, when it touched the peak number of 398. The follow- 
ing table gives the number of the trainees, who passed the final exami- 


“nation, and their annual pass percentage : 


| TABLE 21 


ANNUAL OUTPUT OF TRAINED GRADUATES 


S. Year No. No. Pass 
No. Appeared Passed | Percentage 
1 1949 54 32 55 
2 1950 42 24 58 
3 1951 53 38 71 
4 1952 73 59 80 
5 1953 72 56 17 
| 6 1954 73 55 75 
7 1955 156 121 69 
| 8 | 1956 160 142 89 
9 1957 227 165 72 
10 | 1058 444 398 83 
11 1959 258 165 64 
ESA 1960 236 215 91 
13 1961 240 215 90 
14 1962 304 217 66 
15 1963 321 296 90 
16 1964 407 301 "> 
17 | 1965 400 303 76 
18 1966 475 336 70 


| In the light of these figures, it is obv. 
Work has improved gradually, and pass percent 
the year 1949 to 91 in 1960. 


ious that the quality of 
age has risen from 55 in 
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t | Management.—The major part of teacher training programme at. 
the graduate level falls within the government sector, and is, therefore, 
managed by the Department of Education. A training college is put 
under the immediate control of the principal, who works under the 
instructions of the Educational Adviser, the major head of the De- 
partment, while the University of Jammu and Kashmir controls the 
academic and examination aspects of the training programme. Like 
the programme of teacher training at the junior level, there seems to 
exist a sharing of control between the Department of Education and 
the University. The phenomenon may be illustrated like this :— 


TABLE 22 
ADMLUI(STRATIVE SET-UP OF GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAMME 


The Department of Education Тһе. d: К. University 
(i) Establishment (i) Prescripticn of courses 
(ii) Finances (ii) Conduct of examinations 
(iii) Selection of trainees (iii) Award of degrees. 
Expenditure —The budget head on teacher education programme 
has been steadily increasing since the introduction of planning in the 
State. During the last two Five-Year Plans, the State has spent. 
Rs. 10.55 lakhs and Rs. 27.64 lakhs respectively on the entire teacher- 
training programme, implying the increase of about 300 per cent during 
the last ten years of planned development. Out of this amount, 
Rs. 3.05 lakhs and 7.56 lakhs were spent on the training colleges during 
the 2nd and 3rd Plans, which is calculated to be 4.2 per cent and 
7.4 per cen. of the total amount earmarked for General Education 
during the same periods. The annual expenditure on the training 
colleges can be estimated from the budget of Teachers Training 
College, Srinagar, for the year 1964-65 as shown in table 24 at page 83. 
In course of a survey 
on training in the two coll 
schedule given here :— 


made in 1961-62, the average cost per capita 
eges in the State has been calculated as per 


TABLE 23 
AVERAGE YER CAPITA COST ON TEACHER TRAINING 


Total expendiiuic 


S. Name of the 


x Salaries Librarics Labs. Total i verage 
Хо. college 


per head 


1 | T.T. College, 


Srinagar 33,650 2,442 396 36,488 | 304.06 
2 | T.T.C Пере, 
Jammu 38,031 1,560 1,606 40,531 | 316.61 
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As a comparison, the expenditure per head is one-fifth of the 
expenditure calculated per head at the Р.С. Training, College, Jorhat, 
Assam, Rs. 1,512.61, the highest in India. This cost of training per 
head excludes the-expenditure оп stipends of the Government deputed 
teachers. 


TABLE 24 > 


BUDGET OF T.T. COLLEGE (SRINAGAR) 1964-65 


Income Expenditure 
$. | 
ies Head Amount js Head Amount. 
if =. LA. е4] RE 
Re pl Rs. P. 
1 | Establishment 1,37,383.00 | 1 | Administration and * 
Staff 85,902.00) 
2 | Fees and Local | 2 Equipment 973.00 
funds 12,344.00 
3 | Stipend of trainees | 1,20,192.00 | 3 Contingencies 31.033.00 
(library, hostel and 
others) 
4 | Miscellaneous 50.06 
5 Total | 2,77,669.06) 4 Stipends 1,20,192.00° 
| 5 | Miscellaneous 6,569.00 
"Total 2,44,660.00: 
e ai 
Balance 33.000.00. 
Tis 
Grand Total 2,77,669.00 


Percentage of Trained Teachers 


After making the detailed survey of the teacher-training; 
Programme in the State, it is now time to assess the outcome of the 
planned expansion in this area of the educational field. The study: 
will here proceed by examining the situation at the three levels of our 
educational system : primary, middle and high/higher secondary. 


At the primary level, the number of school-going children during. 
the last five years has increased by 53.8 per cent as against 63.5 per. 
cent increase in the number of the teachers : 
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TABLE 25 
INCREASE IN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


S No. of T'otal No. of ini" Jod 
No. Fin. pupils sd pained trained 
eachers eachers | i chers 
1 AE. 1,97,000 4,440 2,384 54 
2 III 3,02,000 7,260 4,070 56 


From this table it appears that while the total number of teachers 
has increased by 63.5 per cent, the addition to the trained teachers 
has been as large as 71 per cent during the 3rd Plan. 16 still leaves the 
backload of 3,190 teachers who are untrained and need be given train- 


ing in the 4th Plan period, besides those who will be recruited in the 
next five years. 


At the middle school level, the position of the trained teachers 
has improved considerably. 


TABLE 26 


INCREASE IN TEACHERS OF MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


z Percentage 
s. Na Total No. of of 
No. Plan p ea No. of Mad trained 
teachers teachers teachers 
E a a 5 
1 п 60,000 | 2,522 Lam | osa 
2 ш 81,000 3,340 2,410 | uate 


e pun these figures, it is evident that about one thousand teachers 

ve been trained during the 3rd Plan period. The addition to the 

Е has Len only 32 per cent while that in the 

c chers 1з 65 per cent, which is more than propor- 

AET pE er to 35 per cent only in the number of 
roportionately i ^ bi i 

schools than that at ths pag ee 


At the high i i. d 
E Um ds ins 4 аг secondary school level, the ratio in the 


the following table : ers to the total number of teachers is given in 


——— 
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TABLE 27 
INCREASE IN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Total 


" Бае | No. of 
S. Plan No. of i эы trained Percentage 
No. pupils of | teachers 
teachers 
1 п 20,000 3,49 | 2,369 65 
2 pire: 30,000 4,300 3,600 S4 


The table shows that the situation as for trained teachers in the 
high and higher secondary school stage is better than that in the 
primary or middle level. While the percentage of trained teachers to 
the total number of teachers in the 3rd Plan, has been 56 and 72, 
in the primary and middle schools in the State, it has been 84 in case 
of teachers teaching in high and higher secondary schools. As for in- 
crease in the number of trained teachers, which includes all trained 
graduates, it rose by 19 per cent as compared to 14 per cent increase in 
the teachers working in middle schools, and just 2 per cent in those at 
the primary level. While the increase in the total number of teachers 
at the high and higher secondary schools has been 24.7 per cent, the 
addition to the trained teachers, has been 52 per cent only against 
that of 71 per cent and 65 per cent at the primary and middle 
schools resp:ctively. Still 16 compares well with 50 per cent increase 
in the total number of pupils at the secondary stage. 


Teacher Need During the Fourth Plan 


The teacher-training programme as pursued to the present 
day in the State has been surveyed on the foregoing pages. What 
should be the future trend in the programme in the light of our need 
for the trained personnel in the next five years? India, as the largest 
democracy in the world, must make education a free commodity 
among the masses, requiring free education at least at the primary 
level. In the State of Jammu and Kashmir, in spite of all efforts to. 
bring education to the doors of the people over the last fifteen years. 
of planned development, “even the modest objective of bringing 60 
per cent of children in age-group of 6-11 in the schools" has not been 
fulfilled so far, as against the all India-target of 77.8 per cent at the end 
of the 3rd Plan. The growth of population in this age-group during: 
the next five years will further aggravate the situation. The number 
of children is estimated to be 5.98 lakhs (3.11 lakh boys and 2.87 lakh 
girls) in the age-group of 6-11 by the end of 1971 in this State. 
In case we may set the target of 80 per cent of children in 
this age-group during this period, the enrolment figure at the ele- 
mentary schools will rise from 3.02 lakhs at the end of the 3rd Plan, 
to 4.78 lakhs at that of the 4th Plan. According to the estimate 
of the Education Department, this will require an addition of 4,500 
teachers, 2,000 men and 2,500 women, to the present strength. 
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At the middle-school level, which covers the age-group of 11-14, 
the total number of pupils is 81 thousand, which would increase by 47 
thousand, to raise the percentage of school-going children in this age- 
group to 50 by the end of the 4th Plan, which would mean an increase 
of 1.420 teachers (1.000 men and 420 women). From the initial 
estimate, the teacher-need of the State during the next plan, as visua- 
lised by the Department of Education, is claborated in the table 
below :— 

TABLE 28 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SECONDARY TEACHERS TO BE TRAINED 


No | Category of teachers to be traincd ‘| No. of Teachers 
1 Backlog of untrained teachers at the end of 3rd 
Plan 4,100 
2 Teachers required on opening of new schools 3,000 
3 | Additional staff for improvement in the existing 
schools 1.500 
4 Teachers to be appointed while raising the junior 
basic to senior basic schools | 1,420 
Total 8,920, or say 9,000 


р The figure of 9,000 teachers to be trained in the 4th Plan may 
Increase by another hundred or two because of the retirement of those 
who would, during the next five years, reach the level of superannua- 
tion. To provide training to this large number of teachers, the State 
plans to work on the following scheme of expansion in the teacher- 
training programme during the next plan :— 
TABLE 29 
FUTURE EXPANSION OF T.T. SCHOOLS 


S. d No. of No. of 
j Year No. of seats to Le seats teachers 
ie increased already likely to be 


available | trained 
КОШ ас 


Boys | Girls | Total 2 = 
1 1966-67 200 | 160 |360 943 1,303 
E 1967-68 200 | 120 |320 | 1,023 | 1,943 
3 1968-69 200 | Go | 260 | 1,883 2,143 
4 1969-70 100 100 1,983 2,083 
5 1970-71 4 1.683 1.953 


Total: 


During the entire Plan period 9,455 
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In order to implement this programme of expansion, the Govern- 
ment has already started six new training schools, three with the m. 
mission capacity of 60 each, for men teachers, and three with that о 
30 each, for women teachers in the State as already mentioned. This 
will mean an increase of 180 seats in the training schools for men and 
90 in those for women. 


At the end of Fourth Plan, the total number of secondary schools 
is likely ta be about 400 high schools and 64 higher secondary schools, 
which implies an increase of about fifty per cent in the former category 
and that of 20 in the latter one. Beside this quantitative improvement, 
the Government thinks of improving qualitatively 42 higher secondary 
schools (4 for girls and 38 for boys) and 120 high schools (30 girls and 
90 boys schools) by providing them, among other things, with additional 
Staff. Teaching of science will be introduced in 75 schools for boys. 
It is also proposed to add 9th class to 20 schools (15 for boys and 5 for 
girls) and 10th elass to 50 schools (20 for girls and 30 for boys) In 
the light of these facts, the teacher need of the State at the secondary 
level, during the 4th Plan, will be round about one and a half thousand 
trained teachers as per details given below :— 


TABLE 30 


EXPANSION IN T.T. COLLEGES 


S. Category of teachers to be | No. of teachers who are likely to 
No. trained receive training 
1 | Bicklog of untrained teachers! 700 


at the end of 3rd Plan 


to 


| New teachers to bo reeruited 


4 210 (3 for each of the 
on opening new schools 


Я 50 high schools 
and 20 higher sec. 


ondary schools). 
3 Now teachers required for en- | 500 (3 teachers per school for 42 
riching the exist ing schools. | higher secondary schools, and 
120 for high schools). 
| New teachers to be appointed 


on upgrading the schools 210 (3 teachers per school for 70 
schools). 


Total 1.620 


At present there are two training colleges 
for the secondary schools, their intake capacity 
100 for the government-deputed and private t 
To meet the demand for the trained teachers at 
immediate need of raising their in-take capacity 
the plan on the basis of adding 50 seats every 


that prepare teachers 
standing at 250 and 
eachers respectively 
this level, there is the 
to 450 by the end of 
year to the present 
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capacity. This will give us the total number of 1,750 trained graduate 
teachers, provided none among them leaves the State because of the 
better scales of pay in the neighbouring States, as it has been true of 
a good number of trained teachers for so many years in the past. This 
estimate leaves aside the number of the teachers, who receive training 
at their own expenses, and may not like to enter the Government 
service in the State. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Having studied the programme of teacher education in the 
State let us examine some of the more pressing problems that con- 
front the Government in this aspect of educational field. 


Women Teachers’ Training 


As estimated, out of 5.72 lakhs of children in the age-group of 
6-11, at the end of 3rd Plan, 2.56 lakh boys and 87 thousand girls 
would be going to schools. This means that the ratio of school-going 
boys to girls in 1965-66 would be roughly 3 to 1. In order to raise the 
ratio of school-going girls to that of boys in the age group to 3 to 2 
at the end of the plan, 15,000 girls are to be drawn annually 
to schools. On the basis of 30 children to 1 teacher, this implies the 
recruitment every year of 500 women teachers who are to be trained in 
course of 4th Plan period. Apart from the backlog of about 1,200 
women teachers who are likely to be untrained at the end of the 3rd 
Plan, the State has to plan for the training of about 3,700 teachers 
during the 4th Plan period, which comes to providing training to 
750 women teachers annually. As hardly 225 women teachers had 
been trained every year upto the end of 3rd Plan at the various train- 
ing schools, means have to be found for the training of the number 
more than three times larger than this. No doubt, three more train- 
ing schools with the total capacity of 90 seats have been opened newly 
this spring, and some more may be started in the years to come, but 
with all this the number of the untrained women teachers will remain 
colossal, and colossal steps needs be taken to solve this gigantic problem 
of teacher-training programme in the State in the near future. To 
meet the shortage of trained women teachers in the rural areas, some 
good suggestions have been made and may be listed below : 


L sa in setting up mixed schools taken at the junior 

i that the deficiency in the number of trained women 

Un E T gs by еп teachers to a measureable extent. 

sudes C also work in the direction of wiping out class 
prejudices, and sex barriers in the State. dn 


2. Organisation of conde i 
nsed courses for adult w. arti- 
cularly those belonging to the rural and hena amus 


m Matriculation Examination pass to 


| 


| 
| 
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i ini ix ecially in the rural 
4. Making all the training schools mixed, = Пу ee ee 
centres, with special hostel arrangement for women t: S. 


5. Award of liberal stipends in training institutions for women 
teachers. 


E vi 4 n achers working in 
б. Grant of village allowance for women teacl king 
rural areas. 


7. Launching a drive among literate women with the slogan p 
"Each one to teach one", which indirectly will result in the 
larger number of women coming forward to teach. 


8. Organising mah ila mandals to encourage literate and educated 
women to receive training and to work subsequently as 
teachers. 

9. Arranging for short-term courses in teacher training at the 
elementary level. 

10. 


Encouraging trained, but “unmarried 


» girls to take up the pro- 
fession of teaching in rural areas. 


Unprecedented Expansion in Education 


Due to the unprecedented expansion in the educational system 
in the State, the programme of teacher training has 
during the last ten years, say even beyond the or 
the disposal of the Department, Since 1955, the n 
ing schools has increased nine times the origin 
two institutions i 5 in 1966.67. 
gramme has no i 
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and unsatisfactory Working Conditions. 
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the job, but also properly motivated to work as teacher edu- 
'cators, imbued with a sense of mission. More than the theorti- 
cal know-how is the practical experience and religious zeal 
required on their part to work as ideal teachers from whom 
the trainees may draw their inspiration. How to solve 
these bottlenecks of fast expansion in the programme 
depends upon adopting a number of reform measures in 
this respect : 


(a) Allotment of more handsome grants from the govern- 
ment budget to enrich some of the more important 
aspects of the programme. 


(b) Availability of competent teachers with reasonable 
amount of professional training and practical experience, 
and more important than that, imbued with a strong 
sense of mission to serve humanity at large. 


(c) Extension of the training course, at the junior level, 
by another year, making it a two-year course ; the 
first year being devoted to the study of the theory of 
education, and the second year to thorough practice of 
teaching. 


Lack of Co-ordination 


Every good programme-of teacher training is always organically 
integrated in its diverse aspects : objectives, content and structure. 
Unfortunately, teacher education programme in the State suffers from 
the lack of integration on the following crucial issues. First of all, 
по co-ordination exists between the undergraduate and the graduate 
level of training, except in its administration and execution, the execu- 
tive authority being vested in the Principal of the Teachers Training 
College in each province. In the absence of any co-ordination bet- 
ween the two stages, called B.E.C. training and B.Ed. training, the 
courses of the two have remained unconnected. In spite of the fact 
that the B.Ed. course has been changing from time to time to suit the 
needs of the day, that of the B.E.C. has remained almost unchanged 
for over several decades now, having lost its link with the new trends in 
the fields of educational theory and educational practice. Paradoxi- 
cally, the teacher educators at the schools level are no doubt drawn from 
ba B.Ed. colleges, but feel handicapped to carry over the spirit, they 
pA ee at the college, to the institutions of the junior training; 

y because of the latter’s pre-determined curriculum. 


" Secondly, due to the lack of harmony between the two levels 
Ў training, the deputation of the in-service teachers to the two courses 
s iet "p rationalised. Naturally those of them, who have earlier 
D pt А um training for elementary teachers, are later deputed to 
a de е - training to work as Secondary teachers, merely because 
d у е passed the Degree Examination. Consequently, such 
eachers neither fit in with the elementary schools nor with the 
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secondary schools. In view of the fact that they earlier received 
training to work in elementary schools, they should be encouraged, 
and the necessary arrangements made, to take the advanced course 


in the training for elementary schools, or some specialized aspect of 
the same stage. 


Thirdly, in the absence of any integration between our teacher 
education and general education, in at least their courses and curricula, 
people who obtain admission to either training schools or training 
colleges, have little previous experience of education as a discipline. 
The result is that without any knowledge of theory and practice of 
education, except that they have worked as raw teachers for some time, 
since their appointment in the government. or private schools, the 
training becomes shallow and too wide for them. They moreover do 
the whole training within a short period of one year, which is practically 


reduced to nine months, with the intervening summer and winter 
breaks. 


The solution of these problems lies in taking up the following 
measures of reform and reorganisation : 


l. Àn integrated programme of training, wherein the two-phased 


system of training is harmonised in its courses and organisa- 
tion, should be evolved in the State, and its administrative 
authority put wholly in the hands of either the Director of 
Education or the Educational Adviser, the third alternative 
cing to create a new post of comparable status and desig. 


m as the Director of Training, as in some of the Indian 
ates. 


2. The. in-service teachers, who have received elementary 
training should not be ordinarily allowed to take admission 
to the institutions, which impart training to secondary 
teachers. After they pass the Degree Examination, which 
also needs to be remodelled as to be pointed just now, they 
Should concentrate on training for elementary teachers, 
Something on the old pattern of Senior- Vernacular. Of 
course those of the teachers, who specialized in elementary 
teachers’ training should be offered the same Ба as 
allowed to the B.Ed. teachers in the secondary schools. 


3. In the school and the college courses in Arts Nea 
Education should be introduced as à separate subject, an 
the students, who offer it as their elective at secondary 
School or college level, should get ST into Ww odo 

га i i у his wi 

a / have received professional training. ; 
gesture the economy of time, xo d ad energy о 

` trai tribute tremendous 
the pa f trainees, but would con ibut 
foment: ы the standards of training nan at the 
eala and secondary levels, which would goa long way 
to raise the standards of education in general. 
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To sum up, it may be said that the programme of teacher train- 
ing in the State of Jammu and Kashmir is pregnant with great signi- 
ficance for the future expansion in education. As a unique laboratory 
of the new forces of secularism, socialism and democracy in India, 
Kashmir needs an education that must prepare our future generation 
for the goals that we have set before ourselves. To man and manage 
this system of education, we need teachers who are in the real sense 
of the term architects of the new society. For that purpose we need 
a programme of teacher training which must be completely in har- 
mony with our objectives. The programme of our teacher training 
must definitely keep its pace with the expansion in the system of 
education, but more important than its growth from the quantitative 
aspects is its improvement from qualitative point of view. 


6 KERALA 
T. Paul Verghese 


INTRODUCTION 


Kerala comprises the erstwhile States of Travancore and Cochin 
and also Malabar. The rate of progress of education in these areas 
was different, Travancore and Cochin being in the forefront and Mala- 
bar, a bit backward. 


In the early stages, educational activities were entirely in the 
hands of private bodies or individuals. It was much later that govern- 
ment entered the field and the first Institution in Tra 


е opened under Col. 


rely taken up by the 
private sector by the introduction of the Local Boards Act of 1834. 


ernment in the matter of education in this 
area was comparatively little, 


Uniform progress is maintaine 
constitute Kerala State. Special 
to the forefront some of th 
education. 


d in all three former zones that 
attention is being 


g paid to bring 
е areas that are backward in the matter of 


In recent years, the pro 
the number of schools h 
Contributing cent per cer 
the Private Sector. 


gress of education has been vi 
àve increased rapidly 
nt of the cost of runnir 


ery rapid ; 
and Government are 
ng the institutions in 


Tn point of literacy, Kerala leads other States and this is a tribute 
to the erstwhile State Government and the ur 


itiring efforts of various 
private organisations who did and are doing yeoman service in the 
field of Education. 


Legislation on Education.—The Kerala Education 
in 1958. Sections 1 to 11, 12 (4) and (5), 13 to 20 and 
Act, came into force from Ist June 1959. 
Rules, 1959, issued in exercise of the powers conferred upon Govern. 
ment by section 36 of the Act, also came into force from the same date 
With the exceptions of Chapter XIX. Cha 


pters XXIII and XXIV 
Were issued as amendments to the Rules and came into effect from 1st 


Act was passed 
32 to 38 of the 
The Kerala Education 
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July 1959. The Kerala Education Rules superseded the rules of 
implementation of the Private Secondary School Scheme which had 
been in force in the Travancore-Cochin area of the State from Ist 
September 1960 onwards. Sections 11, 12, 13 and 36 of the Kerala 
Education Act were amended during the year 1960-61. Managers 
of aided schools were permitted to appoint teachers of their choice. 
As per the amended section 12 of the Act, the manager of an aided 
school could keep a teacher under suspension for irregularities for a 
period not exceeding 15 days without the previous sanction of educa- 
tional officers. Rules were issued regarding payment of maintenance 
grant to aided schools with effect from 1-4-1962 and provident fund, 
pension and gratuity (Triple benefit scheme) for the aided school 
teachers with effect from 1-7-1961. Admissions in training schools 


were also regulated by issuing appropriate rules during the same 
year. . 


TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A very large proportion of the work in all grades of schools was 
handled by persons possessing no professional qualifications. It was 
also believed that anybody slightly superior in qualification to the 
pupil was competent enough to teach. Later on, the government felt 
that selection and training of teachers was by far the most important 
factor in the building up of a sound system of education. When 
the training scheme was introduced, perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the system in the State was that there was no pre-service 
training and in most cases teachers were deputed for training BUNC 
having put in many years of service. Teachers with ten to fifteen years 
Service and aged between thirty-five and forty can scarcely be. ex- 
pected to respond satisfactorily to training. This could not be helped 


for some years. No attempts were also made to hold refresher courses 
or special classes for the teachers once trained. 


There was first the 
course, providing elementary training only, 
with more than vere p 
training for 
method of s 
Even the tra 


For some time, teachers 
ten years’ service were permitted to appear without 
d certificate examination. This 
curing trained teachers was entirely unsatisfactory. 
Ining given in the regular Vernacular Training Schools 
ere were no sanctioned or approved 
everal years. Later on, a two-year course was introduce 
cular Training Course, providing secondary 
ediate and passed English School Final 
admitted to the Secondary Training Course. 
b шаш Schools were now run both by the Department and 
У Private agencies. At present, there are 104 training schools (31 


government and 73 priva: 3 "NE ы + vern- 
ment). Besides these, there is o ооа saos (govern 
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These schools, except one, were re-oriented to the Basic pattern 
in 1953. All the seats are filled up by the Department from among 
the teachers both in departmental and private Schools, by the Public 
Service Commission in the case of fresh S.S.L.C. hands and by the 
manager of private training schools up to 20 per cent of the whole 
seats in each private training school. The total strength at present 
is 6,200. Duration of the course in Basic Training Schools and Anglo- 
Indian Training School are two years and one year respectively. 


An undergraduate teacher gets an allowance of Rs. 30 per 
mensem during his training period from Ist June 1953. Teachers 
recruited prior to it, were given stipend equal to their pay and allow- 
ances during the period of their training. 


Nursery Training School.—In view of the fact that the age of 
admission to Standard I is 52 years, the most impressionable period of 
a child from 24 to 5} is apt to be neglected. So the State Education 
Advisory Board took up the question and strongly recommended. 
that the Government should undertake the establishment of nursery 
training schools so that trained nursery teachers will be available in 
sufficient numbers to nursery schools to be started by the Department 
and private agencies in the State. Government accepted the re. 
commendations. a 

_ Thus three nursery training schools came into existence (1963) 
which have altogether 120 seats. Only women are admitted for the 
training course. “ach school is staffed by two teachers. 

Language Teachers’ Training.—Three training 
ed in 1962 under the Third Five-Year Plan. They were started 
with a view to providing professional training and background of 
general education to the language teachers (Malayalam, Arabic, Tamil 
and Kannada) working in the middle and high schools of the State. 

Syllabus for the Teachers Train ing Certificate (T. T.C. 


The course of study which lasts for two y 
parts : 


Part I—General Education 


1. (a) Malayalam Language and Literature 


centres were open- 


) Course.— 
ears shall consist of three 


or 
(b) Tamil Language and Literature 
or 
(c) Kannada Language and Literature. 
2. English. 
3. Mathematics. 
4. Ceneral Science. 
5. Social Studies. 
Part LI—Theory and Practice of Education 
l. Principles of Education and School Organization. 
2. Educational Psychology and Health Education. 
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3. Methods of Teaching appropriate to the following subjects : 


(a) Malayalam or Tamil or Kannada. 
(b) English. 
(c) Mathematies. 
(d) General Science. 
(e) Social Studies. 
Part ILI— Practical 
(a) Teaching Practice. 
(b) (1) Arts and Crafts ; (2) Physical Education. 
(c) Community Living. 


Scheme of Examination.—At the end of the first year there will be 
an external examination for Part I—General Education. At the end 
ofthe second year there will be another external examination for 
Part Il—Professional Education. 100 marks will be allotted to 
each subject out of which 25 will be for sessional work awarded 
internally on the basis of terminal tests, library records, assignments 
ete. For Part II— Practical, the examination will be internal. 


A candidate shall be eligible for the Teacher Training Certificate 
only if he obtains 40 per cent marks in each subject in all the three 
parts. Candidates getting 50 per cent and above of the total will be 
placed in the Second Class while those getting 60 per cent and above 
will be in the First Class. 


The unsuccessful candidates will be permitted to take the ex- 
amination subsequently in the subjects in whieh they have failed. 
Those who fail in the Practical Part will be allowed to take the tests 
internally on a subsequent occasion. If the failure is in Community 
Living the trainee will have to participate in community living activi- 
ties in his school for a week. 


With a view to maintaining uniformally high standards in Part 
ILL, Practical and in the award of sessional marks, a Co-ordinating 
Board may be constituted for a group of ten training schools. There 
may be two members in the Board of which one at least should be a 
basic trained headmaster of a training school. The headmaster of the 
school visited, may be co-opted as the third member if he/she is not 
already one. Systematic records of the trainee’s work in all subjects 


should be maintained and made available to the Board at the time 
of assessment. 


Mark books for entry of sessional marks must be supplied by the 
Department. Sessional marks and marks of Part III, Practical shall 
be accepted by the Board of Public Examinations only when approved 
by the Co-ordinating Board. The Director of Public Instruction will 
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nominate a competent officer to act as Co-ordinator to ensure unifor- 
mity of procedure and standards throughout the State. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


The State Institute of Education —This Institute was established 
in October 1964 taking advantage of a programme sponsored by the 
Government of India intended to revitalise primary teachers in their 
work. The academic programme of this institute alone consumed 
Rs. 6 lakhs before the end of March 1965. An Institute of Science 
established in 1964 is also attached to the State Institute of Educa- 
tion for intensifying the teaching of Science. The Science Consultant 
appointed in 1959-60 under the Second Five-Year Plan was absorbed 
in the Science Institute. 


The State Institute is the Academic Wing of the Directo- 
rate of Public Instruction. The officers in the Institute will be free 
from the burdens of routine administration and will, therefore, be able 
to devote the best part of their time towards improvement of standards 
in education and contribute to educational progress through better 
and newer ways. 


The chief functions of the Institute as per government order 
include organisation of in-service training programme for teacher 
educators and inspecting officers, improvement of text-books and 
curricula, publication of literature for the professional improvement of 
teachers, assistance to the Education Department in the formulation 
and implementation of educational plans, supervision of the academic 
side of organisation of teacher training schools, work in specialised 
areas like evaluation and guidance. In short, it will act as a centre 
of all educational information. 


In its anxiety to show “progress” and to justify its existence, 
it has attempted all these activities. For an infant institution like 
this, it has too many items on its sleeves at a stretch to make them 
sufficiently effective. The Institute is planning to undertake academic 
inspection of training schools from the next school year. 


The Institute launched School Integration Programme in 1963-64. 
is the chief field programme of the Institute and is the mainstay of 
all programmes for the improvement of primary education and teacher 
training. The most significant outcome of this course according 
to the News Letter of the Institute (Vol. I, No. 2) is the “unanimous 
acceptance by teachers of training schools of the idea that the training 
schools should consider extension work with primary schools as a 
normal part of their instructional programme. Besides, regular school 
visits on the part of teachers of training schools and educational 
extension officers will be undertaking a few studies and investi- 
gations under the guidance of the State Institute which will 
render useful information regarding primary education and teacher 
training and which will, besides, enrich the equipment of teachers of 
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training schools. Active collaboration between training schools and 
primary schools through the School Integration Programme will also: 
have direct effect on the prozramme of teacher training. The School 
Integration Prozramme will serve as the most effective instrument in 
testing our new ideas and experiments. The programme, if sincerely 
worked, is certain to set off a chain reaction which will cover all the 
primary schools and training schools in the State for their betterment.” 
The Institute has to draw up a detailed plan of improvement of 
teacher training in the State. 


To avoid wastage of time, energy and money it was decided at 
the meeting of the first Programme Advisory Committee of the Insti- 
tute not to try any refresher courses, reorientation programmes, 
workshops or seminars for less than ten days. If the Institution is 
able to confine its attention to a smaller number of items it will be 
possible to show eventually some substantial qualitative improvement. 
But if it spread its tentacles too wide and far with a staff not properly 
qualified and institution not satisfactorily equipped, it is not likely 
to show effective progress. 


Career Masters’ Training Courses were also conducted in five 
educational districts. They are of no appreciable use now since there 
is no scope for any child to take a subject of his own choice in the 
course of studies now prevailing, nor does it lead a student to take up 
higher studies or any career or job after the school studies. 


The criterion of the success of any in-service teacher education 
programme should be actual improvement in class-room teaching 
and their professional outlook who partie pate in such a programme. 
Qualitative assessment should be made instead of quantitative one. 


Orientation Programme.—An amount of Rs. 60,410 was paid to: 
the English Institute of Bangalore as a portion of State's share of the 
contribution to the Institute. A further sum of Rs. 1.16 lakhs was 
re-appropriated from the scheme “Seminars and Conferences” for 
conducting the training of teachers for the teaching of English in. 
Standard IV. Refresher Courses were conducted at two centres in. 
each district. As many as 3,200 primary school teachers attended the 
Refresher Course during 1963-64. 


Staff Quarters for Women Teachers.—This scheme comes under 
the special programme for girls’ education and it carries 100 per cent 
grant from the Government of India. The scheme intends to provide 
quarters for women teachers in out-of-the-way places where lodging 
conveniences would not be available. This facility provides incentive 
to the women teachers to seek employment in the interior areas. 
Out of the 83 works taken up during the year 1963-64, fifty works were 
completed by the end of March 1964. The total expenditure incurred 
during the year under this item was Rs. 2:81 lakhs. 


Educitional Tour for Teachers.—This is a scheme sponsored by 
the Centra Government. It is intended to benefit the teachers (both 
Departmental and Private) who wish to visit the places of historical, 
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cultural and educational interest. During 1959-60, 15 teachers went 
on tour to Bombay, Delhi and Agra. The Government of India met 
half the Railway fare subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000. The other 
half will be given as concession by the Railway authorities, The 
expenses on the collection of the members at one central point and 
back and food charges of the party on tour were met by State Govern- 
ment. 


A sum of Rs. 1,872.90 was spent on the whole out of which 
Rs. 939.00 was reimbursed by the Central Government to State Govern- 
ment. Now such a scheme is not functioning. If continued it would 


have enlarged the horizon and outlook of teachers to a considerable 
extent. 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Teacher education for secondary schools in Kerala was started 
much earlier than in many parts of India. The first training college 
in India was established at Saidapet, Madras in 1865 and the Travan- 
core and Cochin States entered into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Madras to train some of its teachers also there. The teachers 


in Malabar were trained in Madras as it was a district of the Madras 
state. 


,. The first training college in the State was established in 1911 at 
Trivandrum and some seats were reserved in it for teachers from the 
Cochin State. It was the only training college in the Malabar coast 
until 1945, when a college was started in the Cochin State at Trichur. 
Teacher being the lever for the uplift of the quality of education his 
training assessment added importance. Three more colleges were 
established before the end of 1954. By 1957, six new colleges were 
set up, and by 1961 the number of training colleges which were affilia- 
ted to the University of Kerala has increased to 19 (4 government 
and 15 private). 3 


Selection. of Candidates.—In the matter of admission, all the 
untrained teachers in the Department are selected by the Director of 
Publie Instruction (20 per cent) and the remaining seats are filled by 
the University and the managers (60 per cent and 20 per cent res- 
pectively). Excepting 3, all the institutions are co-educati nal. Tt 
is unfortunate that the principal of a training college is not consulted 
beforehand for the selection of candidates, not even in the case of 
the Government recruits. 


Students are selected and sent to colleges, where they sometimes: 
find that there is no provision for getting trained in subjects for 
which they are qualified ; and in the absence of such subjects they may 
have no proficiency or interest. The latest figures show that the Ist 
and 2nd class graduates and masters total only 20 per cent. The low 
percentage of first and second class students admitted is a real 
handicap to the improvement of standards. It stands in the way of 
stiffening the standards for admission. Third class candidates are 
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bound to be admitted, if teachers are to be found for all schools. 


Tt is not possible to weed out any of the candidates selected by 
the Director of Public Instruction as they are already in the pro- 
fession. As the candidates are now selected by the High Level Com- 
mittee of the University on the basis of the communal rotation, rules 
governing recruitment to Public Service, insistence on academic 
standards and aptitude may not be possible in their case also. Twenty 
per cent of the total seats are reserved to be filled by the managements 
at their discretion ; their interests seldom allow academic qualifications 
and aptitude to be the criteria of selection. In the circumstances, a 
large part of the personnel drafted into the profession happens to be 
not of the desirable standard. 


Distinction in examinations does not ensure the securing of best 
teachers. Intellectual ability, scholarly background and certain 
personal and social qualities are essential for effective teaching. Then 
the question of the students’ attitude needs consideration. There is a 
level of competence below which no one should be allowed in a class 
room. An incompetent teacher can ruin the education of thousands 
of children. To devise suitable formulae is not very easy. If a 
properly-devised system of entrance tests (including aptitude tests) 
‘and personal interview (in which verbal facility to be an important 
quality) is introduced, it may perhaps help to solve the problem. It 
is a moot question if previous teaching experience should be necessary 
before admission. Many enter a training college fresh from their 
¿graduation without any experience in schools and leave as good ex- 
трегіепсей class-room teachers. Many experienced teachers leave the 
‘training college without any improvement at all. To some, previous 
‘experience in a class-room, of course, gives an opportunity to become 
familiar with the conditions in schools, helps them to get into touch 
with children. In some cases it is found that such students lose 
freshness and become stereotyped; that they have learned wrong 
methods and a wrong attitude or that they are inclined to think that 
they know all about teaching. A committee with a representative of 
the Education Department, university and college would be the best 
to make the selection. Both the Government Secretary for Education 
and the Director of Public Instruction are at present ex-officio members 
of the Kerala University Syndicate so that they act as Liaison Officers 
between the Government or Department and the University. 


The tuition fees charged in the training colleges of the State vary 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 per annum exclusive of special fees. In the 
Government Training Colleges, the tuition fee is Rs. 150 and 
the special fees add up to less than Rs. 50 while in 15 private 
colleges the tuition fee is between Rs. 400 and Rs. 500 and special 
fees aggregate between Rs. 75 and Rs. 125. A student who is 
selected and sent to a private college is also faced with the problem 
of having to pay heavy fees while his companion who has been selected 
for admission to a government college is paying much less. The 
difference is as much as 300 per cent. This unreasonable disparity has 
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been a heart-burn to several trainees who have not voluntarily opted: 
forit. The cost of Teacher Education should be kept as low as possible: 
and approximately the same in all the colleges, if more persons of 
the right type are to be attracted to the profession, especially when 
the emoluments paid to teachers are not so very attractive. 


One method, to ease the situation, may be to abolish all fees for 
the trainees as in some places ; but it may not be a practical proposition. 
Scholarships may be thought of as an alternative, but these are 
practically nil. The only financial aid from the State. apart; 
from concessions to backward classes, is stipend and subsistence: 
allowance of Rs. 50 given to those who are already in service, and onli 
a small proportion of the trainees are benefited by it. Confirmed 
teachers undergoing training are given their full pay. 


Facilities —Efticiency in the teaching field is the outcome of 
dynamic combination of insight in educational problems and appropri- 
ate administrative skills of the members of the profession. But the 
facilities actually provided in a training college should be conducive: 
to the improvement of the skill of teachers, if the training imparted is 
to be satisfactory. A working team of the All-India Association 
of Training Colleges has suggested the minimum requirements for a 
unit of 100 students. The staff-pupil ratio of 1: 10 exclusive of 
the principal and instructors in Craft and Physical Education is con- 
sidered desirable. This may not be achieved in our colleges in the near 
future ; for 120 trainees, we have approximately 10 teachers only, 
including the principal and the Craft and Physical Education teachers. 
The accommodation requirements which ‘were suggested by the 
working-group are as follows :— 


An Assembly Hall 1,400 sq. ft. 


Six Subject Rooms (which may be used also for tutorials, 
totalling 1,800 sq. ft.) 


A Psychological Labora- 


tory 600 sq. ft. 3 
A Science Laboratory 2,000 sq. ft. 
A Workshop 400 sq. ft. 


An Art Room and a Craft Room, together 1,000 sq. ft. and 
separate staff rooms for teachers, 2 common rooms for 
students (one for men and one for women), and 


A Library 1,200 sq. ft. 


The strength of training colleges in Kerala varies from 100 to 200, 
Similarly strength in each Optional Subject class also varies consider- 
ably (25 to 60) from year to year. Although the University has limited 
the lecturer-trainee ratio as 1 : 10, no college ever follows this, even in 
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government colleges, since the selection has never been made on the 
basis of their optional subjects. Accommodation in all the colleges 
is insufficient. The largest assembly hall is 2.400 sq. ft. but it is the 
college which has 200 students on its rolls. Only 7 colleges have three 
or more subject-rooms. In regard to the A.V. equipment, laboratory, 
craft room, staff-room ete., most of the colleges are not satisfactory 
at all. 


Only two colleges, out of 19 have employed qualified librarians, 
graduates with Diploma in Library Science. On an average, the 
libraries have about 2,000 to 3,000 books and only two colleges have 
less than 1,000 books. Very few college libraries are, however, scienti- 
fically classified. The periodicals subscribed for, range from 4 to 40. 
More than Rs. 1,000 has been provided for the purchase of library 
books in most of the colleges for 1963-64. On the whole the library 
stock of books is not unsatisfactory. What makes them unsat isfactory 
is the absence of any scientific classification and qualified librarians. 
Even the biggest library which has 16,869 books has not been so 
classified and indexed. 


Training College Staff—The improvement of training does not 
depend merely on the proper selection of the trainees. The training 
colleges, as institutions for post-graduate students, must have highly 


qualified staff both academically and professionally who could inspire 
and enthuse the trainees. It is a fact that majority of them are 
not confident enough to take demonstration classes to their trainees. 
They are contented with giving lectures and notes. Unless one shows 
it in practical application in school room, what he lectures makes 
educational jargon and fails to convince the students. The quali- 
fications laid down by the University are not the highest. A Master's 
degree in the subject and a Bachelor's degree in Education with Second 
class in both and a minimum teaching experience of three years alone 
are required. It may, therefore, be roughly stated that not even one- 
fourth of the teachers at present employed in training colleges satisfy 
‘the statutory qualifications. Perhaps the story is the same in most 
States of India. У 


It may not be possible to attract well-qualified teachers without 
improving the salary scales. To retain them in the training colleges, 
it is very necessary that an attractive ladder of promotions is provided 
within the training college itself. The transfer of training college staff 
to Arts and Science colleges and vice-versa (as is done now) seem to do 
more harm than good and no one in a training college would ever 
favour the idea, if he could look up for promotions within. But 
transfers and promotions of the training college staff are necessary 
with headmasters, divisional educational officers and regional deputy 
directors in the Education Department as recommended by the 
Mudaliar Commission. This would avoid shutting the training 
lecturers from further sustained practice of the craft of teacl 
schools. They also need periodical refresher courses 
study tours to keep them up-to-date in the field. 


college 
hing in 
; Seminars, and 
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Research —The training college should in essence be not merely 
‘a college for training teachers, but an institution for research in all 
‘aspects of pedagogy. The staff of the college should be such as would 
be capable of devoting some of their time to research in curricular 
cand extra-curricular activities, general administration, modern trends 
‘of pedagogy to evaluate results of the particular method of training 
adopted in different schools. 


The importance of the training colleges assuring the role of leader- 
ship in the task of educational reconstruction should be stressed. They 
should become active centres not only of research but of practical 
‘experiments directed to the improvement of educational methods, 
‘curricula, discipline and organisation of schools. Besides being the 
home of research and demonstration, it should be a liaison institution 
among the faculties of arts, science, commerce and agriculture, and the 
‘schools, and a place for refresher courses. 


Research has, however, not been organised in the training 
colleges in the State so far. It requires some initial training for 
teachers in the methodology of research and at least а good library and 
à good experimental school in the neighbourhood. The libraries of 
training colleges have to be equipped for this in the long run, and greater 
attention will have to be paid to the organisation of experimental 
schools. The model schools attached to the training colleges are, in 
no sense, experimental schools. The principals of at least 9 colleges 
have stated that they have no control over the model school attached 
to their colleges and this may probably be one reason why they have 
desisted from trying any experiments there. 


The training college lecturer has, on an everage, only less than 7 
hours of lecture and supervision work per week, and with correction 
of notes and tutorials it will not normally exceed 13 to 14 hours of work. 
Hence it should be possible for him to do some research on his own 
on at least, the day-to-day problems confronted by him and his trainees 
in the teaching-learning process. 


Programme of Studies (B.Ed.).—The present course of study 
which lasts for one academic year includes : 


A. Principles of Education and School Organization. 
В. Educational Psychology and Health Education, 
C. Current Problems in Indian Education. 


D. Method of teaching appropriate to two of the following sub- 
jects :— 


(i) Indian Languages (Malayalam). 
(її) English. 
(ii) Mathematics. 
(iv) Natural Science. 
(v) Physical Science. 
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(vi) History. ' 
(vii) Geography. 
(viii) Hindi*. 
(ix) Child Education. 
E. Practical Training : 


1. Teaching Practice (including Practice lessons, Demonstra- 
tion lessons, Criticism lessons, Observation lessons, 
School visits, etc.). 


bo 


. Practical working and maintenance of Audio Visual aids, 
Preparation and maintenance of other apparatus. 


3. Measurement and diagnosis. 


4. Practical aspects of Health Education and Physical Educa- 
tion. 


5. Arts and Crafts. 


(a) Practical Training under (1) shall include not less than 
30 lessons in the two subjects together of which at 
least 20 should be during attendance at schools for at 
least three weeks continuously. 


(b) Each college shall decide regarding the Arts and Crafts 
to be taught under E (5). 


(c) Students shall maintain a work book for each of the five 
items of Practical Training. 


The 3 general subjects A, B, C above сап be substituted 
by (1) Principles and Practice of Education, (2) Edu- 


cational Psychology and (3) History of Educational 
ideas with special reference to India. 


It is true that the programme of training organised in the training 
colleges will have to be geared to the requirements of the schools. 
The teachers’ colleges must become a real part of the universities 
and the universities must begin to relate themselves properly and 
effectively to the work of secondary schools. Government training 
colleges of Kerala should be released from the administrative control 
of the Director of Collegiate Education, who is not conversant with 
the training of teachers, teaching in schools, their needs and problems 
and be placed under the Director of Public Instruction, who adminis- 
ters the schools. This also means that the colleges should offer method- 
courses in all the subjects of the school curriculum. A trainin 
may, then, have to offer at least subjects if it is to offer a compr 


programme and enable all students enrolling in that college to offer 


mly in one 


*Introduced in 3 of the 4 Government colleges іп 1965-66. 
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college, nine subjects are offered ; in more than half the number of 
colleges, only five subjects are provided. 


A teacher should be conversant, at least, with the aims and ob- 
jectives of education and the sociological background and organisa-- 
tional set up of education in India and in the State; and so these 
should find a place in the course of studies. This is a grievous omis- 
sion in the present syllabus. 


Thé lecture method seems to be the usual method of instruction 
adopted in the colleges, though tutorial classes, library work, group 
discussions ete., are also occasionally allowed. 


Practice teaching is a very important part of the training of 
teachers and is now taken up seriously by all the colleges, as there is an 
examination in practice teaching. What is not evaluated, however, 
is not considered very important ; and equal stress is not, therefore, 
given to it by all colleges. In many colleges the observation by the 
trainees of lessons in the model school by experienced teachers is not 
enforced. On an average, 15 lessons in each subject have to be taken 
by each trainee during the practice course and the course is conducted 
for a period of 15 to 25 days, working forenoon and afternoon, except 
in two colleges where it is done for a period of 40 consecutive after- 
noons. The arrangements for school practice depend on many factors 
like accessibility of schools, degrees of co-operation with schools, the 
means for supervising the students’ teaching, ete. Many practices 
are followed in correcting the notes of lessons by the lecturers. Oniy 
very few supervising teachers correct all the notes of lessons of all the 
students in their group. This is practically impossible. 


How much school practice do students need and how it should 
be distributed is a vexed question. I suggest that there should be a 
school observation period in the model school at the beginning of the 
course during the first term and regular teaching practice in the second 
term during which students spend 4 days a week in school. When 
student teachers are placed in schools as apprentices they identify 
themselves completely with the school community. This arrangement 
gives them opportunities to hold conferences with the headmaster and: 
teachers, meet and know students intimately and get an insight 
into the working of the school. A satisfactory report from head- 
master may be required at the end of the year before the student can. 
be recommended for the award of a diploma or degree. The extent 
to which they are able to profit from this experience is determined 
largely by the amount of co-operation and help offered by the practis. 
ing schools. At present, in general, schools do not like the trainees 
going over there because it is a touch-and-go business. They consider 
the presence of trainees as “hindrance” and “waste of time”. Most of 
the schools repeat the lessons already given by the trainees on an exa- 
mination point of view. They also do not care to observe the work- 
of the trainees seriously even if they are requested to do so. But when 
the trainees are placed under a headmaster for a term they can be 
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‘fitted into the regular time table of the school and their presence will 
not be considered a ‘nuisance’, but on the contrary, will be weleomed 
as an addition to their own staff. Their work Should be constantly 
watched by him or the senior experienced assistants who will be their 
‘counsellors. Teaching practice will be still more effective if these 
schools are placed under the control of the principal who may be made 
responsible for the inspection of the practising schools also. D.E.Os. 
may be relieved thus some of their pressure of work. Adequate pre- 
paration of student-teaching needs the support of the schools and the 
whole-hearted participation of the students. 


The introduction of an External Board appointed by the Uni- 
versity has brought about some seriousness in the minds of the trainees 
with regard to the practical part of the examination. But the Board 
can observe not more than 15 to 30 lessons in cach college in the course 
of 2 days and each Board has to go to four to five colleges. The 
avowed object of the Board's visit is to effect a standardisation of 
marks awarded by the colleges (internal assessment) under their 
jurisdiction. The judgment is usually made in part at least by an 
"examination lesson", a lesson taught in the presence of the examiners, 
who do not always see the whole of it. This formal examination is 
not only highly artificial, it is unnecessary. The lecturers have ample 
opportunities of seeing their students at work in comparatively natural 
conditions doing school practice, and by the end of the course should 
have little difficulty in agreeing on a fairly reliable mark for practical 
‘teaching. The Board also examines library notes, teaching notes,* 
health charts, albums, articles showing their ability in arts and crafts, 
etc., and teaching aids made or improvised by the trainees. All 
‘except the first two items are done in an artificial way. It will be a 
good practice if the students are asked to record their observations of 
the work of the School and discuss topics arising from them in short 
essays. The recording of their observations and of their reflections 
on them would assist in their development as teachers which would 
provide a more valid basis for assessing work. Each student could 
be in the course of his training carry out a simple investigation into 
-one of the innumerable aspects of children’s development, such as 
(to give but a few examples) the language development of young 
children, children's errors in arithmetic or the leisure interests of adole- 
scents. Some instruction would be given in the choice of subject, 
and in methods of investigation and of presenting reports. 


First-hand studies on these lines would be highly instructive to 
the student. They would also do something to train him in that 
objective attitude to problems of education which is one element in 
the make-up of a good teacher. 


_,, “Still scrupulously followed in the cut-moded Hebertian five formal steps 
with Matter and Method written in two columns, when (a) Aim or purpose of 
lesson, (b) Introduction and rise of the problem, (c) Development of solution. 
(d) recapitulation, (e) Application of the lesson are quite enough. i 
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Since there are 4 boards, no proper standardization is ever 
achieved. If an external board is necessary the work of all the stu- 
dents should be assessed on certain qualities previously fixed and 
checked on a 3-point or 5-point scale. It is also desirable to give a 
proportionate weightage of 60 : 40 between the internal and external 
assessment. How far it is practicable to enlist, at least by co-option, 
the services of others like university lecturers, district educational 
officers and senior headmasters may have to be explored. The ex- 
perience of the British universities can be of great help in this matter. 


There are many flaws in the selection of students, organisation 
of the courses and conduct of examinations as well as in the field of 
co-operation between the Government and the University, the De- 
partment and the training colleges, and the training colleges and the 
schools in the neighbourhood. Such defects are not peculiar to Kerala 
or even to India. Teacher training programmes are not above re- 
proaeh even in the most advanced countries and that their reform is 
engaging the attention of people everywhere. There is “the greatest 
possible unevenness in the theory and practice of teacher-training", 
and that "in the panorama of higher education teacher-training 
institutions continue to be treated as an educational cinderella. 
Their prestige is far less, their equipment, buildings and plants more 
modest and sometimes outright pitiful, their faculties overwhelming- 
ly selected from working practitioners in the schools themselves without 
due regard to the type of qualities appropriate to the post of University 
Professor". The programmes offered in training scolleges are often 
academic and "formalistie, over-verbal and rituali tic", ‘perversion 
at its worst rather than expressions at its best, of what an intellectual 
life and study is supposed to be". "These are the comments in the 
Year Book of Education, 1963, “The Education and Training of 
Teachers”, Introduction. 


How often do we hear that in a training college, lessons are 
prepared and taught in a routine manner, and the courses, instead of 
stimulating originality and imagination, serve only to stifle them ; 
that much of what is taught in theory is useless lumber, and that much 
of the practice-teaching which goes on in the colleges is in an artificial 
atmosphere and, therefore, futile and wasteful. 


The task of raising standards of instruction in our schools depends 
mainly on the proper training of teachers for these schools. We have 
to admit that we do not attract the best talents. Proper selection 
procedures therefore become an imperative need. 'There should be 
à sieve by which incompetent ones may be rejected at an early stage, 
say after six weeks. A guidance process may be established to re- 
cognize students who are improperly or wrongly motivated or who 
have no motivation at all and weed them out. The selection machinery 
will have to identify the essential features needed and the student- 
teaching experiences to be absorbed to make up a prospective good 
teacher. But unfortunately we still know all too little about what 
courses and what experiences make the difference between a great 
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teacher and a mediocre one. All agree that efficient training, a train- 
ing that will convince them as worthwhile, whill have to be given. To 


do this, the following suggestions are offered. 


The teacher educators must be given all facilities to acquire the 
necessary competence. "The courses should be pruned to make them 
realistic and useful in the present context of school education, with its 
problems of over-crowded classes and inadequate facilities. Instruc- 
tion should be aimed at imparting a new outlook along the techniques 
of teaching. The training college must be made a centre for training 
as well as research and extension work and the co-ordinating authority 
for all experiments at improving standards in the educational institu- 
tions in the neighbourhood. 


It is a fact that the training in modern methods of teaching 
imparted in training colleges has not percolated to the class rooms. 
Even more unfortunate is that those teachers who have proved them- 
selves to be excellent in using them during training revert to the 
familiar "telling-method? and “note-dictation” when they return to 
schools, mainly because, the portions prescribed for study are too 
vast, and greater emphasis is laid on the quantity of subject matter 
"eovered " than the thoroughness with which it is taught. It is 
easier too, to do so. The Inspecting Officers in the Department of 
Education or headmasters are not enthusiastic about introducing and 
trying experiments on the new methods of teaching and measuring 
the outcomes of the teaching-learning р:осеѕѕ or about adopting modern 
techniques of democratic Supervision. Tt is high time that they give 
a lead to the teachers in schools in the matter and effectively collabo- 
rate with the staff of the training colleges who are to co-operate with 


the schools in the area to bring about changes in the methods of 
teaching. 


Teachers in Kerala are appointed to the posts after the selection 
made by the Public Service Commission. 

M.Ed. and Ph.D. Courses.—Although the Degree of Master 
of Education (M.Ed.) and Ph.D. in Edueation were instituted by 
the Travancore University Senate in 1948, the M.Ed. course was 
started in the Government Training College, Trivandrum on 10th 
August 1956 only as part of its programme of development of post- 
graduate Departments of Teaching and Research. Consequent on 
the passing of the Kerala University Act, the course was transferred 
from this institution to the University from 25-11-1957. M.Ed. 
course as organised in 1956 was a general one with 3 compulsory papers 
and a dissertation. Ten students were admitted to the course in 
1957. The course was reorganised in 1960 with 3 parts. Part I 
compulsory subjects viz., (а) Philosophical and Sociological Bases 
of Education, (b) Advanced Educational Psychology ; Part IT Elective 
groups—Teacher Education, Educational Administration and Psy- 
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written examination which means, that within a year after B.Ed. one 
can take an M.Ed. Degree. 


The University Department of Education offers facilities for 
research in Education for the Degree of Ph.D. and so far 10 students 
have been registered. Of these three are full-time scholars and two of 
them receive Junior Research Fellowships from the University while 
ihe third has been awarded the Junior Research Fellowship of the 
University Grants Commission. 


Educational research so far done has not met the needs of prac- 
tising teacher. Part of this is due, I think, to the fact that the teacher's 
view of educational research, however we define it, has been one of 
suspicion. It has partly been based on criticism of the topics chosen 
which quite often appear to be irrelevant to our day-to-day work in the 
classroom. 


Teachers also feel undervalued by the research workers because 
they are not asked to participate or, if they did take part, it was only 
in a menial capacity. When they read the research findings they are 
often unable to understand the jargon, or they only receive confirma- 
tion of widely held opinions. 


More research is needed into areas of education which most 
closely affect the teacher’s work. The nearer the  class-Éroom the 
greater will be the impact on and the interest and participation of 
teachers in educational research. 


The Integrated M.Ed. Course.—The duration of the B.Ed. 
course as at present conducted is too short to provide effectively to all 
prospective teachers adequate amount of general education, and a 
reasonable mastery of content or subject-matter in the area of specia- 
lization. India has much to learn from the experience of other count- 
ries in providing an integrated course of teacher education. Meagre 
resources for education and prohibitive cost of integrated courses keep 
us from implementing the 4-year integrated course in teacher education 
for students who have completed secondary education. It has been 
frequently observed by experts that the trained teachers do not have 
enough mastery of the content which they have to teach in schools. 
If an integrated course of 4 years is fixed, there will be an advantage 
of selecting the right material and orienting them correctly through 
the four years’ study. But in this case a student has to decide early 
whether one is going to take teaching as career. This will lessen the 
chance of students to take up any other occupation which should be 
guarded against. 


The Kerala University is planning for an integrated M.Ed. course. 
At the recent meeting of the Board of Studies, it was resolved that in 
selected training colleges the course confined to one group, viz., Curri- 
culum Development and Methodology of Teaching should be started. 
It is hoped that the University will take up the question soon. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING AND EXTENSION SERVICES 


Three of the four government training colleges had from 1957 
Extension Services Department attached to them. Refresher courses, 
seminars, workshops, week-end study classes, exhibitions, vacation 
courses in the use of audio-visual aids, evaluation techniques, studies. 
in curriculum planning, encouragement of experimentation, im. 
provement of science teaching and a variety of problems relating to 
secondary schools were undertaken. One centre attempted a workshop: 
fo: headmasters on school administration and discipline. Extension 
Services were spread to private colleges also. "Two more centres and 
two more units were started two years ago. Attempts are being made 
to integrate the services of the extension centres and units with the 
Departmental requirements, i.e., providing programmes after consult- 
ing the Department about the problems confronting the high schools. 
Every training college must take it as its duty to start extension services 
without any financial support and direction from an external agency, 
for the benefit of teachers who had undergone training some years ago, 
to renew their professional training and the study of their special. 
subjects. These refresher courses have necessarily to be too short 
to give sufficient impact on the teachers to try them when they 
go back, nor do they get facilities for the same in their schoo 
may be due to want of encouragement from the higher authorities in: 
and out of school or due to their own apathy. Majority of the heads: 
of schools do not even care to find out from their teachers what has 
happened at these courses, Training college lecturers can associate: 
themselves with the work of the schools in the neighbourhood through. 
the Extension Services. To make the services more effective in 
Kerala, the following suggestions are given :— 


1. The leadership of the Resource Personnel determines the 
excellence of an activity. 


2. Snap-shot courses hardly make any impression on teachers; 
to be effective they should be of a continuous sequence. 


3. The pattern of the activity programme must be determined. 
by the needs to be met. Such needs, difficulties ог defi- 
ciencies should be carefully diagnosed and analysed and the 
purposes of additional training programmes should be clearly 
stated in the light of such analysis. 


4. The specifie activities should provide the teachers with actual 


supervised practice and the purposes achieved evaluated. 
5. There should be a follow-up of all activities. 


encouraged to attend these courses 
designed to Improve their technique of planning, executing 
and evaluating their work ànd preference should be given 


to them when promotions occur in the Department, other 
qualifications etc., being equal. 


| 
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7. They must feel worthy of attending such courses and improve 
their professional skill. 


8. Evaluation should be on qualitative factors. Effective 
evaluation is functional. 


9. Above all the teacher needs to develop a readiness or willing- 
ness for improvement and self-evaluation. 


Annual total expenditure for the five extension centres and two 
units now in Kerala comes to Rs. 1,02,000. 


THE HINDI TRAINING COLLEGE 


The Government of India sponsored different schemes for the 
popularisation of Hindi especially in non-Hindi speaking areas. As a 
part of the scheme for the popularisation of Hindi and in order to lay 
more stress on the academic side of Hindi propagation especially in 
a non-Hindi area like Kerala, a training college for Hindi teachers was 
inaugurated at Ramavarmapuram, Trichur in August 1961. The whole 
expenditure of the college coming under both recurring and non- 
recurring items would be met by the Government of India. 


Hitherto there was no institution in the State to train Hindi 
teachers in that medium of language. This naturally created practical 
difficulties to the Hindi teachers of the State to get themselves trained 
and they were got over by the starting of this institution. 


Two courses, one for high school teachers (Diploma Course) 
and the other for upper primary school teachers (Certificate Course} 
were introduced in the college. The strength of the two courses are- 
50 and 110 respectively. 


The model syllabus prepared by the Government of India w 


as 
adopted in the college with slight modifications to suit local require- 
ments. 


POST-GRADUATE BASIC TRAINING COLLEGE 


The only post-graduate basic training college of the State was 
started in 1956-57 which impart Basic Training to the trained graduate 
teachers (40) for one year and a Diploma in Basie Education will be 
awarded to them. Both men and women are admitted. Selection 
is made by the Director о Public Instruction. Being a Basic Education 
Training ‘College, it gives greater emphasis to correlated teaching. 
This institution maintains cordial relationship with the community 
around it. It is a residential one. Craft work, cultural programmes, 
celebration of important national and religious festivals, community 
prayer, kitchen work, clean-up work, ocial service, ete., formed some 
of the essential features of the training course. The Basic Education 
week is usually organised on a large scale where the craft materials and 
teaching aids produced by the trainees are exhibited. 
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The progress of students is determined by internal and external 
"examinations. 50 per cent of weightage is given to internal assess- 
ment in the Theory part of the Examination. 

Regarding Craft work, Community life and Practice teaching 
there is only the internal assessment, done by a Board constituted by 
"the members on the staff. 

The final examination in Theory is purely external. It is conduc- 
ted by the Board of Public Examinations. 


The present course of study is a retraining. Usually experienced 
grown-up teachers are admitted. As they are not entitled to get any 
:additional pecuniary benefit out of the training course they are rather 
reluctant to undergo it. 

Besides, to give stipend to the trainces is a taxing problem. 
‘The yearly amount of expenditure incurred on this item comes to 
Rs. 50,000. The college provides free accommodation to trainees and 
it levies no tuition fees on them. This kind of unnecessary expendi- 
‘ture can be avoided if the couse is re-organised, enabling raw graduates 
‘to undergo the course of study. The efficacy of this course after 
B.Ed. degree is also questioned in many quarters. 


TRAINING INSTITUTIONS BY MANAGEMENT 
There are as many as 129 teacher training institutions in the 
State. Out of these 89 are under private management; the rest 


‘are State institutions. The following statistics give the relevant 
information. 


TABLE 31 
NUMBER OF TRAINING COLLEGES IN KERALA 


| Management 
Institution 
Praha Govern- Total 
ment 
Training Colleges (B.Ed.) 15 4 19 
‘Basic Training College ка 1 1 
Hindi Training College or 1 1 
Basic Training Schools (2 year course) 73 81 104 
Training School (1 year course) 1 1 
Nursery Training School 3 $ 
Total 89 40 129 
MAIN PROBLEMS 


Over one lakh of teachers i 
today. The distribution of паво tenor frd qu 5 


is given in the following table chers in various types of schools 
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It'is'estimated that the enrolment in secondary schools which 
was 2.9 million in 1961 will rise to 5.2 million in 1966, to 8.8 million 
by 1971 and 14.0 million by 1976, reaching 22.0 million by 1981. 
Ar present 65 per cent of the secondary school teachers are trained. 
There is thus a backlog of 35 per cent of untrained teachers. 


Between 1966-1971, we would require 45,000 teachers annually 
for the additional enrolment that would develop in the secondary 
Schools. Between 1971 and 1976 the annual requirements will be of 
the order of 65,000 teachers and between 1976—1981, 72,000 teachers. 
Requirements of this order will necessitate a huge expansion in the 
training capacity. If between 1966—71 the training capacity is doubled, 
there will still be a gap left between the requirements and supply. 


Apart from the sheer numerical increase, there is the crucial 
question of quality. We have to address ourselves to the question : 
Is the training that is imparted effective ? What can we do to in- 
crease the effectiveness of training? What new forms and organisa- 
tions should be introduced to make teacher education a real profes- 
sional preparation ? 


Some of the problems that face teacher education programme, 
given below, still require solutions :— 


1. What are the objectives of teacher education ? 
2. Identification of the areas of deficiency and weaknesses. 


3. The administration and organisation of teacher education — 
the role of the universities—relationship with the State 
Departments of Education. 


4. Is it possible to evolve a unified view of teacher education 
in the State as well as at the national level ? 


я 


What should be the method of financing teacher- 


"hat shc training 
institution at the secondary level ? 


a 


< Integration of teacher training institutions with the schools. 


7. Salaries, qualifications and professional training of the staff 
of training institutions. 


8. Post-graduate and higher studies in teacher education. 


9. Co-ordination of teacher training at different levels training 
of elementary school teachers, secondary school teachers, 
ete. 


10. Training of special subject teachers. 


The whole of teacher education is studded with question marks. 
Studies have revealed that teachers vary in their performance from 
day-to-day and from class to class. One who is very good with older 
children may be very poor with younger ones or vice-versa. The 
subject-matter may exert an influence ; a teacher who teaches one 
subject well may teach another much less well. The mood of the 
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children varies due to various factors. This may not be due to the 
teacher in front of them at the moment—may be due to something 

that happened in an earlier lesson, due to the time of day or the stage 

ofthe term, the presence of other pupils or even to the wealth. A 

teacher who is unsuccessful in one school may be successful in another. 

The personality of the head-teacher, conditions in the school, oppor- 

tunities for specialisation and other considerations of this sort have 

been known to affect a teacher's performance. But a “good” teacher 

is often found resourceful enough to make adjustment to these condi- 

tions without much difficulty. 


An adequate level of health, intelligence and knowledge, the 
desire to teach, a liking for children and the ability and will to use and 
apply knowledge in their education are major factors contributing to 
Success in teaching. Pleasing personality and living interest in the 
world around will go a long way to make a very good teacher. 


7 MADHYA PRADESH 
F. Choudhary 


and 
S. K. Dani 


INTRODUCTION 


The State.—Madhya Pradesh is situated in the heart of the Indian 
Union. Its present map emerged on the Ist November 1956 as a 
result of the re-organization of States. It was formed by the merging 
together of the erstwhile States of Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh 
and Bhopal, and the Mahakoshal region of the old Madhya Pradesh 
and Sironj sub-division of the then Rajasthan. 


Apart from a major portion of the Mahakoshal region of the old 
Madhya Pradesh, which was a province of the British India, the rest 
of the State belonged to different Indian princely states. The Chhattis- 
garh area of Mahakoshal consisted of several princely units which 
merged into the Central Provinces and Berar to form the old Madhya 
Pradesh after independence. 


Educational Backwardness.—The State of Madhya Pradesh is one 
of the six backward States of the country. The scheduled tribes and 
the scheduled castes, which are noted for their educational as well as 
socio-economic backwardness form about 33.6 per cent of its entire 
popilation. Educational development in the portion of Mahakoshal, 
which formed a part of the Central Provinces, followed the broad 
pattern of the British India where the educational work was started 
by Christain missionaries and then taken up by state and other private 
agencies. In the remaining areas, the education of masses was almost 
neglected in the pre-independence period. This is reflected in the poor 
literacy figure. The percentage of literacy in the State is only 17.11. 
It may be noted that hardly 55.44 lakhs of the people out of the total 
population of 324 lakhs can read and write, out of which women are 
only 10.63 lakhs. 


Teacher Education.—Teacher education in the State also had 
a different history in the different areas. In Mahakoshal area, it 
goes as far back as 1861 (when a normal school was set up in J abalpur). 
In other areas teacher training institutions came very late. When 
the new State of Madhya Pradesh was formed in 1956, more than two- 
thirds of the school teachers were untrained. 
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It was only after the reorganization of the States that the efforts 
at teachers training were boosted up in Madhya Pradesh. It will, 
however, be worthwhile to review how teacher education had its slow 
and chequerred development in different regions of this big State. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN MAHAKOSHAL 


Early Attempts 


Introduction.—Training of teachers for primary schools had its 
beginning in this area with the opening of a normal school at Jabalpur 
in 1861. This institution had a wing in a different building for training 
women teachers. This wing grew into an independent normal school 
for women in 1869. Another normal school was started at Nagpur, 
the capital of the Central Provinces and Berar, and it continued to 
train only primary school teachers till 1889, when a class for training 
secondary school teachers was also added to it. 


Tt was in 1888, that Mr. Munroe, an Inspector from Madras, was 
appointed as the Inspector General of Education, Central Provinces. 
He introduced several new schemes. One of his favourable projects 
was the training of secondary school teachers to the already existing 
normal school at Nagpur. This normal school was then called the 
Training Institution. In the nineteenth century, the Government 
of India opened only three training institutions for secondary school 
teachers. One was the Madras Teachers’ College, the other was the 
. Lahore Central Training College, and the third was the Training Insti- 
tution at Nagpur, which also became a training college later. The 
Nagpur Training Institution admitted fresh graduates, experienced 
undergraduates, middle-aged teachers and headmasters. The majority 
of the trainees were government servants and used to receive half of 
their salary during their period of training. 


In the beginning (June 1889 to, January 1892), the institute 
conducted five courses—each of five weeks’ duration. The courses 
included (i) History and Principles of Education, and (ii) School 
Methods, Organization and Discipline. On the successful completion 
of the training, the candidates were awarded the Teachers’ Training 
Certificate (T.T.C.). It is interesting to note that only one person, 
Superintendent Training, was incharge of the entire programme. The 
first superintendent found his work very difficult and arduous 
and he submitted his resignation in 1889. The State appointed 
Mr. R. M. Spence, a well-known educationist who had a certificate in 
Primary School Training, as the new Superintendent. Mr. Spence 
took charge in August 1890 and started organising the work with great 
enthusiasm. In January 1892 the duration of the course was extended 
to one year. This enabled the candidates to make a more thorough 
eligit ү pages and practice of education. The course was 

The Department of Edueati 


з b zardi ; 
certificates : (i) The Normal Certifi pem med E cedi ша 


ificate awarded by the Department 
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to those who attended the prescribed course and satisfied it that they 
were qualified to control and instruct a class or a school, and (it) 
ordinary certificate awarded to teachers who had served for a year in 
a school under government inspection but had not attended any 
training course. The inspecting officers were exempted from one year's 
teaching experience in a school. 


Courses.—The Department also prescribed the following grades 
of Teachers' Certificate and the qualifications for different types of 
teaching positions. 


1. Collegiate grade.—B.A, examination of any University. 


2. Secondary grade.—(F.A, Examination. Matriculation Exa- 
mination). 


3. Primary grade.—Middle School Examination and, VI 
Vernacular Class, and V Vernacular Class. 


The candidates had to pass the following examinations : 


(i) A general test prescribed for the grade. (ii) A Special 
Education Test in Principles, History and Practice of Education. 
(iit) A test in their “Teaching Power’ in the presence of an Inspector 
of Schools. (iv) A test in hand-writing and reading aloud a passage 
in Language in the presence of an Inspector of Schools. (v) A test 
in drill and gymnastics. 


Collegiate Grade Course.—The syllabus for certificate for 
the Collegiate grade was divided into two parts: (i) Principles of 
Education. (it) History of Education and Practice of Education. 
‘The details of these courses along with a list of prescribed books is 
given below : 


1. Principles of Education.—Physiology in relation to Education. 
The Science of mind in relation to Education. Methods of 
training the senses, the use of Kindergarten System and 
object lessons. 


Memory subjects which exercise memory, educational value of 
memory, training of memory, reason, the emotions and 
the will with reference to discipline, growth and exercise 
of attention. The formation of habit. Authority and 
obedience. Educational value of motive. The ends and 
grounds of punishment and rewards. Discipline of home 
and school in relation to the Education of Will. 


2. History of Education.—The History of Education with special 
reference to the educational theories of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and Herbert Spencer. 


3. Practice of Education.—(a) The organisation of school con- 
taining standards from the I to the Entrance class. The 
school building and the surroundings. The furniture, 
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apparatus and library. Time tables. The classification 
of pupils and the distribution of the Teaching staff. School 
registers, returns and official correspondence. 


(6) Methods of Teaching.—Notes of lessons, oral teaching with 
or without text-book with special reference to art of ques- 
tioning and of bringing home to the pupils the lessons of 
truthfulness, sobriety, respect for authority, obedience and 
general morality which the text-book may suggest. The 
best methods of teaching the subject in the curriculum for 
Primary, Middle and High School. 


(c) Discipline.—The right government of a school including 
moral and physical training. The relation of pupils with 
their teacher, with each other and with the public generally. 
The maintenance of a manly, truthful, obedient and res- 
pectful tone and generally the best methods of maintaining 
discipline. 

4. Extra subjects (Optional but result to be recorded on the 
Certificate) (v) Physical Science. (b) Drawing. (c) Manual 
"Training. 

Text-Books.—The following text-books were recommended.— 

(1) Compayre—History of Pedagogy. (2) Landon—School Manage- 
ment. (3) Bain—Education as a Science. (4) Herbert Spencer— 
Education. (5) The Teachers’ Manual of the Science and Art of 
Teaching. (6) Fitch—Lectures of Teaching. (7) Shireft—Kinder- 
garten Principles of Froebel. (8) Spence—Handbook of School 
Management. (9) Rick—Hand-Eye Training. 


Secondary Grade Course.—The course prescribed for the Secondary 
Grade Examination was more or less the same as prescribed for the 
collegiate grade except that it did not have Paper I (Principles of 
Education), the portions in Organisation and Methods of Teaching 
were limited to the Primary and Middle Schools only. 


Initial Difficulties —Training of teachers got a good impetus 
when the Government announced the trained persons would be pre- 
ferred for promotion to the deputy inspectors of schools and teachers 
of government and board institutions. The grants-in-aid of aided 
schools were also regulated on the consideration of percentage of trained 
teachers on the staff. _ But numerous difficulties had to be faced. The 
Nagpur Training Institute had no independent hostel and the trainees 
had to share a temporary hostel with the students of the Engineering 
School. This too was insanitary and unsuitable. It is also strange 
to note that while deputy inspectors were exempted from training and 
could pass the examination privately, regular teachers had to stay at 
the institution at half pay during their period of training. On the 
transfer of Anglo-Vernaeular schools to local bodies, the teachers began 
getting lower pay than that in government schools. All these factors 


discouraged teachers to go for traini i i 
feed en ie dd go tor training and the enrolment in the train- 
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For attracting more freshers, seven stipends were sanctioned in 
1893. In the beginning there was no response and no candidate came: 
forward. But after the conditions in Anglo-Vernacular schools were: 
improved, there were no difficulties in filling up the stipendary seats. 
At the same time steps were taken to depute teachers for training on 
their full pay instead of on half pay. 


Living conditions in the hostels were also improved by shifting 
the institution to the old military campus in the 1892-93. It provided 
large class-rooms and a good hostel in a healthy surrounding with 
a play-ground and a good gymnasium. 


The institute had no practising school of its own. Mr. Spence 
endeavoured to get a school attached to the institution for practice: 
teaching. After great efforts, the Neil City School was selected for the 
purpose but it was too far away. Later Anjuman A. V. School, which 
was nearer, was used. But it was an Urdu medium school and only 
a few trainees could teach through Urdu. 


Training College, Jabalpur 


Training Institute —The institution was unable to make a head- 
way at Nagpur and the new Inspector-General of Education, Mr. 
Thompson, shifted it to Jabalpur in January 1902 and amalgamated 
it with the old normal school. 


In 1902, Mr. Orange, the Director General of Education, India, 
visited the Institution. He recommended for the provision of an 
А. V. M. School and a library. Without waiting for a formal sanction, 
Mr. Spence started a school staffed by his trainees. By 1904 a better, 
and healthier building was obtained on the outskirts of the city. He 
reorganised the courses, and the duration of course in the primary 
department was increased to two years with effect from 1903. But it 
continued to be of one years’ duration for teachers with experience of 
two years in recognised English Schools. 


Mr. Spenee thus consolidated the Institution and started new 
experiment in teacher education. The expenditure of the Institution 
rose from Rs. 5,879 in 1902 to 10,711 in 1907, of the Model School from 
Rs. 104 to Rs. 2,474. He introduced the Direct Method of teaching 
English and the logieal position of English grammar was correlated 
with Hindi Grammar. 


Mr. Banefyld Fuller, the Commissioner, Jabalpur Division was 
much impressed with the Institution. In 1905 he was appointed as 
the lieutenant-governor of East Bengal and Assam. He began deputing 
teachers and deputy inspectors from his province to this. institution 
for training. This was continued as long as he remained in his office, 


Training College —In 1910 the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
proposal of the Director of Public Instruction for upgrading the Jabal- 
pur Institution into a training college with an I.E.S. principal.It organis- 
ed two courses.—(1) Two-year course for under-graduates, and (2) one 
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.year University Licentiate of Teaching (L.T.) course for the graduates. 

The government further sanctioned a grant of Rs. 75,000 for the 
construction of building and the furniture, equipment and  sience 
laboratory, ete. The college was affiliated in 1911 to the Allahabad 
University for the L.T. degree. Ten scholarships of Rs. 25 each for one 
_year for graduates and twenty of Rs. 15 each for two years for under- 
graduates were sanctioned. A house was also attached to the college*. 
The details of the L.T. Course are given below : 


A. Theory (Four Theory Papers of 50 marks each).—(1) Principles 
of Teaching, (2) History of Education, (3) Methods of 
Teaching and School Management, and (4) Physiology and 
School Hygiene. 


В. Special Subject.—A candidate could offer one or at the 
most two subjects for special qualification in teaching the 
subject. This was separately mentioned in his diploma. 


C. Practical Test—100 marks for teaching two high school 
subjects out of which at least one should be English language 
or Mathematics or Science. 


D. A test in Physical Training.—The Institution had three 
graduate trainees in 1911-12, five in 1912-13 and eleven 
in 1913-14. During the same period the number of under- 
graduate students rose from seventeen in 1911.19 to twenty 
in 1913-14. With effect from 1916 the amounts of stipends 
were raised to Rs. 45 per month for graduates and Rs. 30 
per month for under-graduates. These were the highest 
stipends given in any training college of the country. 


In 1912—20 the college was reorganised to) train 40 graduates 
(1-уеаг course) and 100 undergraduates (2-year course). With effect 


from February 1921, the stipends were further raised to Rs. 60 per 


month for graduates and Rs. 45 per month for under-graduates. 


. The Spence Training College.—On 31st March 1922, Mr. Spence 
retired after a long and meritorious Service in the cause of teacher 


education in this province. In affectionate memory of this great 


benefactor, the college was named Spence Traini 
on isa pence Training College, Jabalpur, 


Mr. E. A. Macnee succeeded him 
year a Middle School Drawing Teachers 


for High School drawing teachers were added a year later. Both 


the courses were of one year’ i 
[ year's duration. In 1923, the N i- 
versity was started and the College was affiliated to it. ые: 


Two special courses were soon organi 
X ganised, one for manual traini 
ше other for physical education. The first course wag Sa 
По: Tt trained Manual Training Instructors for Middle Schools 
'wenty one candidates were admitted. The course was of two years’ 


as the principal. From this 
Class was opened and classes 


*Allahabad University, Calendar 1912, p.51. 
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duration and included :—(1) Pedagogy, (2) English, (3) Mathematics, 
(4) Physical Training, and (5) Manual Training. 


Mr. A. J. Danielson (an expert from the U.S.A.) was appointed 
as the Superintendent of Physical Education for the province in 1927. 
He was attached to the college. In 1929, twenty-four P.T.I.'s were 
trained. The course included :— 


1. Physical activities, 


to 


Hygiene and First Aid, 

3. Physiology, 

+. Theory of Physical activities, 

5. Remedial gymnastics, 

6. Philosophy of play and playgrounds, and 
7. Practice Teaching. 


It is interesting to note that in 1930 the one year High School 
Drawing Masters and the two year Manual Training Instructor's 
courses were abolished. Special short courses were, however, arranged 
for physical training instructors, lecturers of Rajkumar College, 
Raipur and teachers of Agriculture School, Powarkheda. 


In 1929, the Nagpur University changed the Licentiate in Teach- 
ing degree to Bachelor of Teaching. But very soon, the amount of 
stipends to the graduates and under-graduates was reduced by Rs. 5 
per month. This was effected in 1931. Again later, it was further 
reduced by Rs. 5 per month. Yet another and the heaviest reduction 
came in May 1933, when the graduate stipends were reduced from Rs. 
40 to Rs. 25 per month and under-graduate stipends from Rs. 30 to 20 
per month. Instruction was free in the College, but it admitted a 
large number of candidates from outside the province. They had to 
pay fees. These candidates came particularly from Indian States. 


A number of changes were effected very soon, in 1932 the normal 
school for vernacular teachers was abolished and the vacated building 
provided accommodation for the ladies hostel. In 1933 the under- 
graduate course was changed from T.T.C. to the University course 
of Dip. T. (Diploma in Teaching). The first Dip. T. examination was 


held in the year 1935. 


The Second World War adversely affected the institution as the 
Defence Department urgently needed accommodation at Jabalpur, 
the State Education Department had to hand over the building of the 
Spence Training College to the special armed constabulary and the 
institution closed. Rai Sahib Mahesh Dutt Pathak, Rai Bahadur A. І. 
Mukerji and a few other educationists met the Government Adviser, 
Mr. H. C. Greenfield. They impressed on him the necessity of continu- 
ing the Dip. T. Classes as the Government was committed to complete 
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the training of those who are admitted to first year Dip. T. Class in the 
previous year. As a result, then Dip. T. Class was allowed to continue 
in a portion of the Model High School building and the work had to be 
arranged in two shifts. There were no hostel facilities and the 
trainees had to make their own arrangements in the city. Thus the 
training college was reduced to a small Training Institute. 


In March 1946, the special armed constabulary vacated the 
premises of the Spence Training College and paid adequate money for 
its repairs and furniture. The college was revived and Sri E. W. 
Franklin was appointed as the principal with a staff, consisting of one 
professor, three assistant professors and eight lecturers. The Psycholo- 
gist to the Government of C. P., and Berar, was also attached to the 
college with a separate staff. Thus a Department of Psychology was 
also set up. 


Beventy-five students were admitted to B.T. class and 65 stipends 
of Rs. 40 per mensem for men and 10 stipends of Rs. 50 per mensem 
for women were sanctioned. The Dip. T. Class with its staff and 


students continued. The students were given a stipend of Rs. 30 
per mensem. 


The Psychology Department undertook the constructing of a vari- 
ous types of tests and proformas for keeping school record. 16 also 
started two post-graduate courses : viz., (1) M.A. in Psychology as 
applied to Education and (2) M.A. in Psychology as &pplied to Social 
Service. It also conducted two diploma courses one in Psychometry 
and the other in Sociometry. 


The college opened a new department for Home Science and Basie 
education. It also organised a Special Hindi Class for Anglo-Indian 
teachers, and recognized two courses for Manual Training and Drawing. 


The Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya.—In March 1948 the 
Government of Madbya Pradesh gave Hindi names to all its educational 
institutions as such the Spence Training College, Jabalpur, was named 
as the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. During 1948-49 
the Psychometry and Sociometry classes were discontinued, but 
the Psychology Department was strengthened with the addition of 
six statistical and testing assistants. The work of construction, 
administration and standardisation of intelligence tests, mechanical, 
scientific and literary aptitude batteries were undertaken 


Post-graduate education was also initiated and M.Ed. class 
was started with effect from 1st November 1949 and the ве, 
Ten stipends of M.A. Psychology students were transferred to M.Ed. 

nts were exempted from payment of tuition 
es. During 1950-51 M.Ed. and Dip. T. first 
"ar ( 1 beyance but were restarted in 1951-52 with 
Hindi as the medium of instruction. From 1952-53 session, a few 
students from Bhopal State began to be admitted in the ‘college. 


————— 
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In October 1955, the State set up a Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. This was attached to the college. A year later, 
a post-graduate basic training college was started. Originally, it 
was located in the premises of the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya 
with a common principal. Very soon, it developed into an indepen- 
dent institution, and was shifted to Napier Town, Jabalpur. 


Normal Schools 


While the Spence Training College was the main centre for 
training secondary teachers, the professional education to elementary 
teachers was imparted in normal schools. On 1st July 1909, a normal 
school for training lady teachers for elementary schools was started 
by Christian missionaries at Khandwa. The school was managed 
by the Board of Christian Education in Southern Asia located at Jabal- 
pur. This was a society registered under the Registration of Societies 
Act 1860. 


The institution was a well-managed school, it had a good hostel 
supervised by a full-time matron with the help of a warden, a hostel 
president and proctors. Girls used to take part in community life 
of the hostel and participated in cooking food and cleaning the 
premises. 


In July 1917, two new normal schools were opened in the Central 
Provinces—one at Bilaspur and the other at Seoni. In these schools, 
as in other normal schools, teachers for primary and Hindi middle 
schools were prepared and the course, again as in other normal schools, 
was of two years’ duration. It included both Pedagogy and content 
courses as well. All the trainees were required to reside in the school 
hostels. The staff of a normal school consisted of one Superintendent, 
four Upper Division Teachers (B.A., B.T.s), four Lower Division 
Teachers (Matric Trained), one Clerk and 5 peons. Normal schools 
were also established at Raipur, Saugar and Khandwa. But the Seoni 
normal school was organised as the basic training centre in 1941. Its 
staff included one principal, twelve upper division teachers, one 
craft teacher and two lower division teachers. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN VINDHYA PRADESH 


Rewa Normal School.—Rewa was the biggest of the 36 Indian 
princely States, forming the Vindhya Pradesh. A teacher's training 
(normal) school for primary teachers was opened at Rewa in 1921. 
lt trained teachers for Rewa State only. 


This school was affiliated with the Registrar, Departmental 
Examinations, U.P. Allahabad and the courses and duration were as 
prescribed by him. Later, this school developed into a C.T. College. 


Normal School, Chhatarpur.—A Normal School known as Teachers? 
Training School was established in 1943 by the ruler of the princely 
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State of Chhatarpur (Bundel Khand) Central India. This State was 
merged in 1946 to form Vindhya Pradesh. 


The school trained about 30 primary school teachers of Chhatar- 
pur and other neighbouring States of Bundel-Khand. The trainees 
were already employed teachers and team deputed for training. The 
course consisted of two parts (Theory and Practice). The details of 
the syllabus are given below :— 


Part I—8 Theory papers of 50 marks each : 
Principles of Education including Elementary Psychology. 
School and Class Management. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
Agriculture, Civies and Rural knowledge. 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic and Geography. 
Methods of Teaching Hindi and History. 
Drawing and Handi-crafts. 
Hindi. 

Part II— 
Practice Teaching 100 marks. 
Scouting, Physical drill, Agriculture. 


The School was housed in an ordinary 3-4 roomed building om 
the top of a hillock near the Jain temples in the outskirts of the 
town. Later on the school was affiliated with the Registrar, Depart- 


mental Examinations, U.P., Allahabad, who conducted its examinations. 
and awarded Normal Training Certificate. 


T'raining Institution. 
training institute, known as 
Madhavagarh fortress in Re 
meters from Rewa and 7 
Road. It trained Inter 
diploma of the Board o 
Central India, Ajmer. 
closed down. 


Madhavagarh.—In 1946 a secondary grade 
Ramanuj Training College, was started at 
wa State at а distance of about 45 kilo- 
kilometers from Satna on the Rewa-Satna 
mediate pass teachers for the one year C.T. 
f Secondary Education, Ajmer, Bhopal and 
Due to some reasons, this college had to be 


Basic Training College, Kundeshwar—In August 1952, the 
first Basic Training Institute t 


1 о train Matriculate teachers їп Basic 
Education was started by the Vindhya Pradesh Government at 
Kundeshwar, a lovely site, six kilometers from the district head- 
quarters of Tikamgarh. In the first batch, 16 departmental untrained 
teachers (2 from each of the 8 districts of V.P.) were deputed on full 
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pay and 16 fresh matriculates were admitted on stipend of Rs. 25 per 
mensem. The staff of the college consisted of one principal, two lec- 
turers, two assistant lecturers and one clerk. The institution trained 
one hundred candidates. 


The duration of course was one academic session of 10 months 
which was later increased to 11 months. The syllabus was prepared 
by the staff of the college in supervision of the principal. The examina- 
tion was conducted by the Directorate of Education, Vindhya Pradesh. 


The college is housed in one of the palaces of the ex-ruler of. 
Orchha (Tikamgarh). The hostel has a compound enclosing a very 
good orchard. In fact, the institution is one of the finest Basic Train- 
ing Institutions of Madhya Pradesh. 


Basic Training School, Rajgarh (Chhatarpur).—In the year 1955. 
a basic tr. ining school to train Middle pass untrained teachers of Vindhya 
Pradesh was started at Rajgarh (now Chandra Nagar), district Chhatar- 
pur. The organisation work of the school was started right from 
November 1954. 'The school was housed in one of the deserted palaces 
of the ex-ruler of Chhatarpur. It is situated on a hillock with forest 
allround with only two small habitations, Chandra Nagar and Raj- 
garh, at some distances, and as there was only one primary school at 
Chandra Nagar with 30 to 40 students only, arrangement for practice 
teaching was a problem. The institution provides a course of one 
year's duration with five theory papers and practice teaching. One 
hundred trainees are admitted. They are from the 8 districts of” 
Vindhya Pradesh. This as well as the Kundeshwar Institute and the 
Chhatarpur Normal School were all provincial institutes, one training 
middle pass untrained teachers in Basic Education, the other matricu- 
lates in Basic Education and the third middle pass teachers in the 
traditional way. 


Examination of all the three institutions were conducted by 
the Secretary, Education Board, Vindhya Pradesh, Rewa. 


Special features of Kundeshwar and Rajgarh Institutions were 
that they laid great stress on Social Education, community life and 
rural reconstruction. A theory paper on Rural Reconstruction was 
one of the five theory papers. 


B.T. Classes at Chhatarpur.—Till 1955 there was no B.T. course 
in Vindhya Pradesh for training high school teachers. Two graduate 
untrained teachers from Vindhya Pradesh were deputed every year 
for B.T. training at Muslim University, Aligarh. They were paid 
their full salaries during the period of training and travelling allowance - 
to and fro. 


As the number of high schools increased at a great speed and led 
to consequent greater demand of trained graduates, the Government 
of Vindhya Pradesh had to think of starting her own B.T. classes. 
Consequently B.T. classes were started at Maharaja Degree College, 
Chhatarpur. It admitted graduate teachers from the State. The- 
trainees were on study leave and were paid half of their. salaries. 
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New Basic Training Schools.—In July 1956 four more Basic 
Training Schools to train middle pass untrained teachers on = 
pattern were started by the Vindhya Pradesh Government, at ewa, 
Satna, Shadol and Datia. The course was of one-year duration with 
5 theory papers and practical examination in (1) Teaching Practice 
and (2) Craft. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN BHOPAL 


Normal training classes were first started at Bhopal in the e 
High School. Then a separate normal school was established a 
Jahangirabad in Bhopal. 


Another Normal School was started at Gandhi Nagar. These 
institutions were converted into basic training colleges in teachers on 
basic pattern. The staff pattern was as follows : 


Principal—One—Gazetted—300-600. 

Professors—Two—Gazetted—250-500. 

Lecturers—T wo—Gazetted—200-400. 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN MADHYA BHARAT 


A Secondary Training College was started in Indore in 1939, but 
was closed after a few years. A systematic programme of teacher 
education was initiated only after the formation of the Madhya 
Bharat. The State started a C.T. College at Jaora. 


The practice teaching of the students was conducted in VI, VII, 
and VIII classes of local high school. After some time Kanya 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Jaora was selected for practice teaching. The 
teaching staff consisted of one principal, are senior lecturer, three lec- 
turers, one craft instructor, and one РГА. 


The strength of the institution was 75 with reservation of 15 
seats for female candidates, the trainees were all departmental candi- 
dates getting their full pay during the period of training. 


The duration of course was one academic session and consisted 
of two parts. Details are given below :— 


1. Part I (Lheory).—Child Psychology, (b) Principles of Teach- 
ing, (c) Methods of Teaching different subjects, and (d) 
School Organisation and School Hygiene. 


2. Part II (Practice Teaching) —60 lessons in all were to be given 
by each pupil teacher in three subjects—20 lessons in each. 

The examination was conducted by the Registrar, Departmental 
Examinations, Madhya Bharat, Gwalior. There was no internal 
assessment in theory papers. In practice teaching examination, the 
principal as the internal examiner and two external examiners 
appointed by the Registrar examined the candidates. Thus there 
was provision for internal assessment in Practical examination only. 
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New B.T. College.—In the session 1956-57 three B.T. colleges 
were started at Raipur, Khandwa in Mahakoshal region of the Old 
Madhya Pradesh and one B.T. class was started as a department in the 
Durbar (now Thakur Ranmat Singh) College, Rewa, in old Vindhya 
Pradesh. The Raipur and Khandwa institutions were independent 
colleges while the Rewa class was only a department with a staff of 5 
lecturers with a principal common with other departments of the Post 
Graduate College at Rewa. 


NEW MADHYA PRADESH 


Position in 1956-57 


Institutions.—New Madhya Pradesh was formed on 1st November 
1956 and all the teacher-training institutions of all the four integrating 
units came under one administration. It is not surprising that the 
institutions of each region differed much in course content, staff 
pattern, in-take sanctions, and in several other respects. 
In the new Madhya Pradesh the following types of institutions 
existed in the region (1956-57) : 
(1) Post-Graduate Basie Training Colleges—two. 
(2) Non-Basie Post-Graduate Training Colleges—4 Government 
and 1 private (for girls) — Total, five. 
(3) Basie Training Schools—38 government-+ private 1— Total 
39 (for Boys)+-2 government for girls+1 Montessori 
Training Private Institute at Indore. 
Total=42. 
(4) Normal Schools 1 for Boys. 
2 for Girls and 
1 Aided (for boys and girls) 
Total —4 
The number of student in P.G.B.T. Colleges was 178 out of which 
22 were girls. As many as 144 lived in hostels. Girls did not reside 
in hostels. 
In non-basie post-graduate training colleges the number of stu- 


dents was 699, out of which 179 were girls. As many as 520 students 
lived in hostels. Girls were not residing in hostels. 


There were 4,633 students in government basic training schools 
and 55 in the private ones. Out of the total enrolment of 4,688 stu- 
dents, 64 were girls. Number of hostellers was 3,983. In the Normal 
School there were 65 students out of which, 12 were girls. 


In the private non-Basie post-graduate training college 
(Howabag Women's Training College, Jabalpur) for girls, there were 
74 students. In the Women's Government Basic Training School, 
there were 198 students. But the private Basic Training Institution 
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^ -i ДӘ o1 
for Women at Khandwa had 54 students. Thus there were 252 girl 
students in women’s basic training schools. 


In the government normal school for girls there were 97 students 
while in the private normal school for girls there were only 26 students 
totalling 123 only. There was no hostel facilities in the priv ne 
normal schools for girls and the government school provided hoste 
facilities for 49 inmates only. 


Expenditure.—The statistics of expenditure on training institu- 
tions for males are given below : 


TABLE 33 
EXPENDITURE ON TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES 1956-57 


| Expenditure 


Institutions Total | on Teachers’ 
Expenditure | Salary 
A. Boys | | 
(1) P.G.B.T. Colleges 2,08,569 1,03,115 
(2) Non-Basie Post Graduate Training b 
Colleges 4,31,369 | 2,24,135 
(3) Basic Training Schools 13,68,674 | 8,20,052 
(4) Normal Schools 30,714 17,848 
(5) Unaided Basic Training Schools 9,901 


The details of total direet e 


à Xpenditure on training institutions for 
females are given below : 


Rs. 
1. Goverament Basic Training Schools 67,744 
2. Government Normal Schools 41,003 
3. Private Basic Training Schools 77,514 
4. Private Normal Schools 46,813 
5. Private Non-Basic Post. Graduate Training 
Colleges 54,231 


- Other Factors. —It will be interesting to note other factors regard- 
ing the training institution, viz., results at various examinations and 
the staff position. The necessary information is given in the following 
three tabl s. It may also be noted that When the New Madhya Pradesh 
was formed the majority of school teachers was untrained. This will 
be evident from the statistics provided in the Tables. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 
Primary Training Institutions 


Divergent Practices.—The percentage of trained teachers at the 
primary stage was only 30 in 1955-56. The number of training institu- 
tions was hardly 44 in that year. During the Second Plan period 50 
basie training institutions were started under a centrally sponsored 
scheme. Of these 23 were started in the year 1959-60 and 27 in the 
following year. During this very period 9 more institutions were 
started by the State Government. Thus in 1960-61 the total number 
of training institutions for primary teachers rose to 103. This resulted 
in increasing the percentage of trained teachers from 30 to 50 during 
the Second Plan period. 


Upto 1961-62, there were several types of elementary teacher 
‘training institutions in different regions of the State and even in 
the same region various types of institutions existed under 
different names with divergent staff patterns and different ex- 
aminations. They were (1) Basic Training Colleges (different exami- 
nations, not the same syllabus and different staff patterns in 
different units viz., M.K., M.B., V.P. and Bhopal), (2) Basie Training 
Institutions, (3) Basic Training Schools, (4) Normal Schools, (5) Basie 
Normal Schools, (6) Dip. T. Institutions, (7) Training Schools and 
(8) Training Colleges. Some of these institutes admitted only matri- 
culates, others admitted only middle pass. Still others admitted 
matriculate boys along with middle pass. Some institutions admitted 
men, some ladies only and some were co-educational. 


The staff pattern also varied widely. Some institutions were 
theaded by principals and some by headmasters and some by superin- 
tendents. Similarly the designations of the instructors also varied. 
‘They were known as teachers, lecturers and professors. The scales 


of salary also varied. This will be evident from the details of 
table 37. 


. In the same way there were various grades and different desig- 
nations of teachers in these schools. In Bhopal Unit there were 
gazetted professors in. Basic Training Institutions, while in other units 
there were gazetted and non-gazetted lecturers and assistant masters. 
The number of teachers in different institutions also varied The 
intake capacity of institutions was also not the same. Tn some insti- 
tutes 100 trainees were admitted, out of whom 10 were women 
and 10 freshers, and the rest 80 were departmental untrained male 
teachers. In some institutions, departmental untrained teachers were 
paid full salaries, in others only half salaries, and in yet others onl 
stipends but the rates differed from unit to unit. In some їп. 
Чопз freshers were paid stipends, but the rates differed from it t D 
unit. In others no stipends were paid to them. ae 


In some institutions the course was of onl 


A one academic ion. 
Tn others it was a two-year course. У Sate 


The session also differed from unit 
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TABLE 37 
GRADES OF HEADS OF ELEMENTARY TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Region | Institutions 
Bhopal 1. Principal, Basie Training College—Ga- 
zetted Rs. 300—600. 
Mehakoshal | 2. Superintendent, Normal School or Dip. 
Training Deptt.—Gazetted Rs, 225— 
| 400. 
Madhya Bharat | 3. Principal—Gazetted Rs, 250—500. 
4. Headmaster Rs. 250—350. 
Vindhya Pradesh 5. Principal, Basic Training Schools— 
Gazetted Rs, 250—550. 
6. Another grade—Gazetted Rs, 250—350. 
7. Headmaster, Normal Gazetted 
He. 200—350 
8. In other schools—non-Gazetted 
Rs. 200—350. 


to unit. In Vindhya Pradesh it was of 11 months' duration (June to 
April) while in other units it was of only 10 months’ duration (June to 
April). 

Currieulum was also not the same. For example in the Normal 
Schools of Mahakoshal, subjects were also included in the course while 
in other regions it was limited to pedagogy only. The name of the 
examination also differed. In Vindhya Pradesh there were three 
examinations on Diploma Basic and the other T.T.C. (Teacher’s Train- 
ing Certificate) or Basic Training Certificate (В.Т.С.) and there was 
H.T.C. (Hindustani Training Certificate) which previously was P.T.C. 
(Primary Training Certificate). In other regions also there were 
different names. 

In Madhya Bharat, the examination was conducted by the 
Registrar, Departmental Examinations, Gwalior while in other regions 
the Divisional Officers of Education (who had different designations 
in different units) conducted them. For two years, these examinations 
were conducted by the Director of Public Instruction, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bhopal. и | 

New Set-up.—These divergent practices attracted the attention 
of the government, and attempts were made to bring in uniformity. 
A new set-up of primary training institutions was enforced in the year 
1962 and all the institutions were given the same name “Basic Training 
Institution” (B.T.L). Even the staff pattern was made uniform 
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with a principal (Gazetted in the scale of Rs. 275—700), 4 non-gazetted 
lecturers, 3 non-gazetted instructors (Rs. 150—290). 


The intake capacity of all the institutions was also made uniform 
and was fixed to be 100 per institution (1963-64). This was to include 
75 departmental untrained teachers who were to get their full оса 
during training and 25 stipendiary fresh candidates getting ig 
of Rs. 25 per mensem. The intake was further raised to 125 (1964-65), 
each institution providing for 25 non-stipendiary freshers. The courses 
and syllabus were also made uniform. The Divisional Superintendents 
conducted the examination. The duration of the academic was also 


fixed for all the institutions. It began in June and continued till the 
end of April. 


In 1964, the control of the examination was transferred to the 
Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. The аш 
tion of the course was increased to two years. It now includes pedago- 


gical subjects as well as content courses. The details of the courses 
are given below : 


Name of the Examination.—BASIC TRAINING CERTIFI CATE. 
Minimum Qualification for admission—High School/Higher 
Secondary School passed or an equivalent examination. 

Duration. —Two academic sessions, every session of at least 200 


working days from July to April. Last date of admission 
July 30. 


At least 90 per cent attendance compulsory for being eligible to 
appear at the examination. 


Part 1.—Al Theory 
At the end of the c 
Theory papers. 


Theory Papers—I Year: 


papers are compulsory. , 
ourse there will be Board Examination in 


Educational Psychology. 

General Methods. 

- Special Methods. 

. Language. 

- Mathematies and General Science. 
- Social Studies. 


II Year: 


1. Principles of Education. 
2. School Management. 

3. School and Community 
4. Language. 

5. Mathematies and General Science. 
6. Social Studies. 


о оњ о н 


Development, 
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Any candidate can offer English or Sanskrit for special study. 
But these subjects are additional and not compulsory. Theory 
papers have been prescribed for both the years, but there will be the 
paper on teaching of these subjects in the second year. 


A candidate who failed in 1st year can appear in П year but he 
will have to appear also in those I year subjects in which he might 
have failed. 

Each paper is of 50 marks out of which 40 marks will be 
allotted to examination and the remaining 10 marks for internal 
assessment. There will be a practical examination in science in II 
year of 50 marks out of which 40 marks will be for External and 10 for 
Internal examination. 


Part II 

Practical examination will be in the second year. It will have 
the following parts :— 

(a) Practice Teaching. 

(b) Teaching Examination. 

(c) Craft. 

(d) Community life. 

The evaluation of practical examination will be on the following 
basis :— 


(a) Practice Teaching 100 marks to be awarded on the basis 
of trainee's work (internal). 


(b) 100 marks—external evaluation. 
(c) Community life—50 marks—lInternal assessment. 


In parts а, b, and c—passing is at 50 per cent separately in each 
part. In case a candidate gets at least 50 per cent in the 
aggregate of all the four parts, he will pass. 


Failures in practical examination will have to re-appear in all 
the four parts of practical examination and he will have to stay ata 
recognised B.T.I. for one month to practice craft, and community life 
and will have to deliver 10 planned lessons. Repeaters will not get 
the benefit of Internal Assessment. 


Crafts : 
d One: Either Gardening and Agriculture or Spinning: 
and Weaving. 
Optional One : Any one of the following :— 
(i) Wood work. 
(ii) Bamboo work. 


(їй) Clay work. 
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(iv) Paper and cardboard work. 
(v) Toy making (only for ladies). 
(vi) Drawing. 
(vit) Leather work. 
(viii) Home science (only for ladies). 
(iz) Tailoring. 


The craft not offered as compulsory, out of the two given under 
-compulsory crafts, may be offered as an optional craft. : 


With the opening of 5 institutions in 1963-64 the number had 
-risen to 108. In 1964-65 two of these (at Bastar and Mandla) have 
-been transferred to Tribal Welfare Deptt. 


Percentage of Trained Teachers Goes up.—The total intake capa- 
city which was 100 per institute in 1963-64 was raised to 125 in 1964- 
“65. Thus the total intake capacity of 108 institutions increased from 
10,800 to 13,500. Each institution admitted 75 departmental candi- 
dates and the rest freshers. The in-service candidates get their full 
salary during training period and a fresh candidate gets а stipend of 
Rs. 25 per month. The percentage of trained teachers which had risen 
from 30 to 50 during the Second Plan, has now gone up to 75 and is 
expected to go up to 80 by the end of this year. 


Pre-Primary Teacher Education 


There are two pre-primary teacher institutions in Madhya Pradesh 
one at Jabalpur-run by Government : nd the other at Indore rin bya 
privatebody. The admission capacity of these institutions is 60 and 
14 respectively totalling to 74 per year. The number of teachers 
‘training institutions is sufficient to meet the requirements of pre- 


primary schools of the State which has 94 primarv 4 
“present, has 94 primary schools a 


The pay scales and other facilities available to pre-primary 
oe fee je the same as primary school teachers. 16 may be 
noted that all the teachers who are now appointed in pre-primary 
schools are trained matriculates, i) MUS 


‘Training of Secondary School Teachers 
- 


The percentage of trained teachers in second. i 
à se ary schools in 1956 
was only 40. This rose to 48 at the end of t ya Five-Y 
Plan. It was further raised to 55 by 1963564. "AM qs 


At the time of formation of new 


R Madhya P. s 
following post-graduate training colleges snum a esk, Mierer yere 


in the State : 
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Non-Basic : 


(1) Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jabalpur. 
(2) Government Training College, Khandwa. 
(3) Government Training College, Raipur. 

(4) Teachers Training College, Dewas. 

Basic : 

(5) Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Jabalpur. 


(6) Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Bhopal. 


During the Second Plan period 3 more P.G.B.T. colleges were 


established at Gwalior, Ujjain and Rewa. During the Third Plan 


period a new P.G.B.T. college was established. The P.G.B.T. 


college, Jabalpur, was transferred to Bilaspur. 


These four non-basie training colleges were also converted into 
post-graduate basie training colleges. Thus the State has eleven post- 
graduate training colleges. Every divisional headquarters had now a 
training college for graduates. The intake capacity of each institu- 
tion is 210 (190 in-service candidates and 10 freshers for B.Ed. and 
10 for M.Ed.). The State Institute of Education, established in 1964, 


also admits 10 candidates for M.Ed. every year. 


The State has the proud privilege of having a Regional College 
in Bhopal. This was established in 1963-64 by the N.C.E.R.T. 
It caters to the needs of States of Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
"Gujarat, and Goa. 


Besides conducting the one-year B.Ed. course for graduates of 
Science, Commerce, Agriculture, and Technology, this college provides 
a four-year integrated course for Higher Secondary Pass candidates 
in general education and teacher training leading to the degree of 
B.Se., B.Ed. The institution thus prepares teachers for Multipurpose 
Higher Secondary Schools. 


For clearing the backlog of untrained teachers at the secondary 
stage, the Regional College has started the summer school-cum-corres- 
pondence course leading to B.Ed. degree. The courses extends from 
Mav to the next June for 14 months, out of which the two summer 
vacations of 2 months each (that is total 4 months): re residential. 
The graduates reside in the college campus utilising the same 
hostels, class rooms, library, laboratories and the workshops that are 
utilised by regular students. Practice teaching is under the 
supervision of local supervisors appointed by the college. In the first 
year (1966) the college admitted 200 in-service teachers only, but it is 
planned to increase the intake of summer school-cum-correspondence 


course to 400. 
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The College of Psychology and Guidance, Jabaipur 


The Departments of Psychology and Educational Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau were separated from the Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidya- 
laya, Jabalpur in the year 1962 and was constituted into an independent 
full-fledged college of Psychology and Guidance at Jabalpur. This 
college runs post-graduate courses in Psychology and imparts training 
to teachers in vocational guidance to enable them to work as career 
masters in multi-purpose higher secondary schools. The institution 
also helps the guidance programmes of multi-purpose schools. 


The Bureau has so far worked on a battery of Differential Apti- 
tude Tests, Interest inventory, a Teacher selection test, and standardi- 
sation of a few intelligence tests. Dr. S. K. Dani, an ex-principal, 
prepared the report on ‘Standardisation of Manual Instructions’ and the 
tests were used in selecting village level workers of National Extension 
Services schemes, as well as by research students. A non-verbal test 
of intelligence for the younger age is under consideration. A quarterly 
journal (Guidance Bulletin) is issued from this college. Several 
pamphlets on Guidance have also been published. 

English Language Teaching Institute, Bhopal 

н In the year 1964, the Government of Madhya Pradesh estab- 

lished an English Language Teaching Institute at Bhopal with the aim 

of improving the teaching of English. Miss Reid, a Professor deputed 

by the British Council, headed the Institute with effect from July 

1964 with the objective of raising the standard of English teaching 

in schools. The institution conducts following programmes: 

. Training of Teacher Educators of B.Ed. classes who would 
teach English. 

. Training of English teachers of Higher Secondary Schools 
who hold M.A. degree in English. 

. Training of those teachers who teach English in the first 
year of colleges for General and Technical Education. 

. To help and guide institutions in the new and improved method 
of English Teaching. 


5. Preparation of Syllabi and Text-Books for the teaching of 
English. 


= 


t2 


© 


= 


Tentative Proposals for the IV Plan 


Elementary Education.—Madhya Pradesh is one of the sixth 
backward States in the field of elementary education. It appears 
even by the end of Fourth Plan Constitutional directive of free 
and compulsory education for children upto the age of 14 will not be 
achieved. In the Education Ministers’ Conference (New Delhi. April 
1964) it was recommended that backward State should be able to 
achieve the target by the end of Fifth Plan. Population of the age- 
group 6-11 in Madhya Pradesh in 1967 is expected to be 60 lakhs. Enrol- 
ment by the end of the Third Plan will be 30 lakhs. Implementation 
of the above recommendation would mean an additional enrolment of 
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30 lakhs during the decade. Tentative proposals for the Fourth Plan 
have, therefore, been fixed. It is expected that 94 per cent boys and 
58 per cent girls in the age group 6-11 will be inschools. On this basis 
there would be an additional enrolment of 13 lakhs for the Fourth 
Plan. This will require 29,000 additional teachers on the basis of 
1:45 teacher pupil ratio. The approximate cost of this expansion will 
be Rs. 1,200 lakhs. The tentative Fourth Plan proposals also include 
some schemes of construction of buildings, quarters for lady teachers, 
provision of mid-day meals and improvement of selected schools. 


Middle School Education —The Conference of Education Minis- 
ters, however, decided that the backward States should have a target 
of enrolling at least 50 per cent of the children in : he age-group 11-14 
by the end of Fifth Plan. Madhya Pradesh has achieved its full 
target of the Third Plan. Even then 6 lakhs of children in the age- 
group of 11-14 are in school. Thus by the end of the Fifth Plan an 
additional enrolment of 10 lakhs is expected to be in senools. The 
present sources of the State are hardly adequate to give proper 
education to these children. 


Additional enrolment target to the extent of 3.5 lakhs has, 
therefore, been proposed in the Fourth Plan and the total enrolment 
will be 33 per cent of this age-group. In achieving this target the 
expansion of 2,400 new junior high schools have been proposed in the 
Fourth Plan. As many as 4,800 trained graduate teachers and 7,200 
trained matriculate teachers will be required for this project. The 
total cost of this expansion will be nearly 560 lakhs. 


No new schemes have been incorporated for the expansion of 
existing training facilities for the elementary school teachers. How- 
ever, schemes regarding their consolidation have been included and are 
expected to cost about Rs. 80 laki s in case of basic training institu- 
tions and 15 lakhs in case of P.G.B.T. colleges. 


Secondary Education.—At the end of the Third Plan, the State 
would be able to enrol only 12 per cent of children of the age-group 
14-17. This will be far behind the national target which is expected 
to be 18 percent. According to the recommendation of the Secondary 
Education Committee, the enrolment at the secondary stage in the 
country should be at least 25 per cent of the 14-17 age-group population, 
by the end of the Fourth Plan. In order to achieve this target, the 
additional enrolment scheme of children will be about 2.5 lakhs. 
For this, 400 new higher secondary schools will have to be raised. 
This is expected to cost 430 lakhs of rupees. | No schemes for the ex- 
pansion of the existing training facilities for secondary school teachers 


have been incorporated. 


In-service Education 

i ү i t of elementa: 
Schemes are on their way towards the improvemen ry 
and secondary education in the State. Under a centrally sponsored 
scheme, a State Institute of Education has been established in Madhya 
Pradesh in the year of 1963-64 with its headquarters at Sehore. The 
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Institute is mainly responsible for the improvement of standard of 
school education. The main functions of the Institute are : 


(1) Providing in-service training to the inspecting staff, 
(2) Providing in-service training to elementary teacher cedu- 


cators, 

(3) Conducting research and experiments in the field of education, 
and 

(4) Providing extension services to elementary training 
institutions. 


The Institute has so far covered all the 860 assistant district inspec- 
tors of schools of the state, who have adopted one primary school in 
their range, all the 108 elementary training institutions have adopted 5- 
schools each and all the 43 district education officers have adopted one 
junior high school. The State Institute herself adopted 10 elementary 
schools in Sehore. Thus as many as 1,453 schools in the State are- 
being paid special attention, They aid the adopted schools and 
serve as model for the others. 


, The Institute has planned to provide 3 months’ in-service educa- 
tion to all the assistant district educational offic and elementary 
teacher educators of the State during a period of 5 years. The course 


of 3 months is broken into three courses of one month each. 


Till the end of March, 1966 six in-service training courses (2 for 
assistant district inspectors of schools and 4 for the teacher educators, 
have been organised. Each course invites 60 participants to meet) 
discuss and work on new methods for the improvement of 
elementary education for a peri d of one month. The Institute aleo; 
maintains lively contact with the field personnel through its publica- 
tions quarterly news-letter, circulars and information seeking regarding 
adopted schools. The Institute has five divisions, viz., (1) Post- 
Graduate Studies (M.Ed.), (2) In-service Education, (3) Extension. 
Services, (4) Publication, and (5) Research and Statistics. The 
Research Division is investigating on the following projects : (1) 
Extent, Method and Quality of Supervision, (2) Fact finding Survey 
of Basic Training Institutions, (3) Intensive study of the Problems of 
Elementary Education, (4) Problems of Asstt. District Educational 
Officer and (5) Problems of Basic Training Institutions. 


The staff of Institute consists of (1) Director ( 1100—1200). 
(2) Dy. Director one (550—950) +100 special pay. (3) Two professors 
(560—950). (4) Three Asstt. professors (360—700). (5) Three lecturers 
class-IT (275—575) (lower) an 1 (6) One lecturer (250—450). 

Primary Extension Service Centres.—Primary Extension Service 
Centres (finance controlled by the National Institute of Basie Educa- 
tion, now Department of N I.E.) are attached to: (1) State Institute 
of Education, Sehore, (2) Basie Training Institution, Jehangirabad, 
Bhopal and (5) Basie "Training Institution, Kundeshwar. 


_ All these three centres organise seminars, workshops and other 
activities towards promoting In-service education to elementary school. 
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teachers and headmasters in the various phases of their education 
improvement drive. As many as 50 elementary schools are in the 
purview of each of these centres. 


Seminar Section P.S.M. College, Jabalpur.—As a part of the 
implementation of  Mudaliar Commission's recommendations rein- 
foreed by several preceding Education Commissions and bodies, 
the Government had established at the P.S.M. Jabalpur, a special 
wing known as the Seminar section. Its staff consists of one class T 
professor as officer on special duty, six Assistant Professors chosen. 
from Training College staff, Higher Secondary Principals, and teachers. 


of Psychology and Guidance. The functions of the Seminar Section: 
have been :— 


(1) Monthly seminar of 45 teachers of secondary schools, 
(2) Seminars of Principals and other education officers, 

(3) Developing dynamie methods and practice teaching, 
(4) Experimenting with these methods, 


(5) Development of new type tests, tools of evaluation and techni-- 
ques of educational guidance, 


(6) Academie inspection of multi-purpose schools, 

(7) Production of professional literature (including quarterly, 
journal, Shiksha) and 

(8) Content lectures. 


The activities of this seminar section are limited to the govern- 
ment schools of Mahakoshal area. 


Re-orientation Team, Jabalpur.—Another agency that works. 
for the implementation of new schemes, spreading new ideas of educa- 
tion for improvement of quality of institutions at the secondary level 
is the Reorientation Team at P.S.M., Jabalpur. 1t was founded in 
July 1956 and has a staff of one class I professor, one assistant pro- 
fessor, and one lecturer. The team visits secondary schools in various 
parts of the Mahakoshal area of the State, holds meetings and seminars 
and observes the working of such non-government schools which are- 
not covered by the seminar. It pays special attention to multi- 
purpose schools. 


Extension Service Centres| Units.—Facilities for extension service 
are available in 9 out of the 11 post-graduate basic training colleges 
of the State. While six colleges have full-fledged centres, others have 
units. The institutions of the first category аге:—(1) P.S.M. Jabalpur, 
(2) P.G.B.T. College, Dewas, (3) P.G.B.T. College, Bhopal, (4) P.G.B.T.. 
College, Khandwa, (5) P.G.B.T. College, Raipur, and (6) P.G.B.T. 
College, Rewa. The institutions of the second category are (1). 
P.G.B.T. College, Gwalior, (2) P.G.B.T. College, Sagar, and (3) P.G.B.T 
College, Bilaspur. 
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Evolution of Teacher Education in Madras State 


Madras State has a higher percentage of trained teachers than 
most other States in the country. It insists on trained teachers and 
the State grant to schools is assessed on the percentage of trained 
teachers on the staff. 


In early times, Brahmins monopolised the teaching profession. 
The Sanyasis in the forests taught their disciples in the hermitage 
which in itself was the school. Later when Buddhism spread through- 
out India, the monks and nuns in the Buddhist Viharas kept alight 
the torch of learning just as their counterparts did in mediaeval 
Europe. Thus teacher education was very informal and there were 
no separate training schools in the modern sense. 


During the time of the East India Company, some attention 
was given to the training of teachers in India. Madras is associated 
with the monitorial system of Dr. Andrew Bell, started in 1787 and 
based on the village system prevalent in South India. The teacher in 
the village was the guide, philosopher and friend of the villagers, being 
perhaps the only literate person. He was given about 3 acres of lan 
called "Vathyar Maniam” (teacher's portion) as payment. He ha 
to farm this piece of land to make a living and he was out in the fields 
during the day in the season. So he had the monitors come to him 
early in the morning before he went out and taught them all the 
lessons. In the evening. after his work was over, he had all the pupils. 
He tested them to see if the monitors had done their work properly. 


In 1826, Sir Thomas Munroe devised a scheme for training 
candidates, recruited from different districts, but it was not successful. 
In 1851, Sir Н. Pottinger proposed the establishment of Normal 
Classes in English and the Vernacular for the training of teachers. In 
an attempt to get competent teachers, a normal class was attached to 
the Presidency College, Madras in 1853. Wood’s Despatch of 1854, 
which is said to be corner-stone of Indian Education, recommended 
the immediate starting of training schools and classes for masters iD 
all the presidencies and the first training school in Madras called "The 
Government Normal School’ was opened in 1856. It started with 13 
normal students with the aim of providing competent teachers for 
anglo-vernacular schools and elementary vernacular training schools. 


This is now known as ‘Teachers’ College’, Saidapet. 
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During 1856-57, Mr. Richardson introduced a scheme of training 
village teachers by which suitable village teachers were supplied with 
books at cost price and directions for using them and preparing for the 
examination. As more trained teachers were in demand, five govern- 
ment normal schools were opened in Nellore, Mayavaram, Cheyar, 
Berhampore and Ellore during 1857-58. 


When the normal courses were reorganised during 1864-65, it 
was decided to have three grades. The general educational qualifica- 
tions prescribed for the first three grades were as follows :— 


First Grade—Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Second Grade—First Examination in Arts. 
Third Grade—Matriculation Examination. 


In 1870 a ‘Government Female Normal School’ was opened in 
Egmore in a rented house with seven stipendiary students. Although 
it was a government school, it was intended for Caste Hindus because 
the missionary institutions took care of Christian students. During 
1878-79, a Local Fund Normal School was opened by the Coimbatore 
District Board. By this time, Government had laid great emphasis 
on the importance of establishing elementary normal schools for pre- 
paring teachers for elementary schools. 


The Government Normal School, Madras, was re-organised and 
affiliated to the University of Madras in 1885 to prepare students for 
the Licentiate in Teaching. It came to be known as the "Teachers 
College’ and in 1887 was moved to Saidapet where a new primary 
department was opened in the high school to serve as a practising 
school. 


Apart from government enterprises in teacher education, 
missionary societies also came forward to open training institutions. 
The first aided normal school in the State was started by a missionary 
society at Palayamcottai, Tinnevelly District in 1856. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel established a seminary at Sawyerpuram, 
Tinnevelly District, in 1857 with the object of adapting it to the work 
of teacher training. Owing to the early starting and establishment 
of training institutions, Tinnevelly has the highest percentage of 
literacy in the Tamilnad excepting Madras. 16 has more teacher 
training institutions than any other district in the State excepting 
Madras. Mrs. Wyatt, the wife of a S.P.G. missionary in Puthur, Tiru- 
chirapalli, opened a Normal Female Training School in 1875 which is 
now known as the All Saints Basic Training School. In 1870 a training 
school for mistresses was begun in the day school for girls in George 
Town, now known as the Anderson Girls High School. In 1883 this 
training school became à separate institution and remained so till 
1889. In 1889, a normal department was opened at Northwick Girls 
High School which was merged with St. Christopher's Training College 
in 1928. 

The need for training students other than Tamilians was felt by 
the Government and during 1861-62 two new training schools for non- 
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Tamilian teachers were opened at Vizagapatam for Telugus and at 
Cannanore for the West Coast. 


During 1872-73 there was a change in the system of training 
by which the normal school began to give only professional training 
and not prepare students for general educational examinations as had 
hitherto been done. During 1879-80 the old fifth grade examination 
was replaced by a Special Upper Primary Examination. During 
1880-81 the fourth grade examination gave way to the Middle School 
Examination. The scope of the mofussil normal schools was limited 
to the training of primary school teachers only. 


According to new rules drawn up in 1890, a Board of Examiners 
was appointed to conduct written and practical tests for the students. 
When rules for the re-organisation of schools were made stiff during 
1890-91, each school seeking recognition was to have on its staff a 
suitable proportion of certificated teachers. Apart from training 
colleges and training schools, sessional schools were started in 1888 
to meet the increasing demand for certificated teachers and to afford 
facilities for ‘unpassed’ village teachers to prepare themselves for 
admission into primary training schools. These schools were essen- 
tially general education classes, held for short sessions of three, four or 
six months in a year and were moved from place to place for the con- 
venience of unpassed teachers. 


After the reorganisation, training institutions in this presidency 
were intended to give such theoretical instruction and practical train- 
ing as would prepare men and women for the teaching profession. 
The course of instruction extended over twelve months during which 
students had to devote their whole time to the study of all subjects 
which they expected to teach and to gain practical skill as teachers: 
A revised scheme of examination for teachers’ certificates came into 
force during 1892-93. According to that Teachers’ Certificates Were 
divided into two kinds: (1) The General Teachers’ Certificate, an 
(2) Technical Teachers’ Certificate. The General Teachers’ Certificates 
were of five grades: (a) Licentiate in Teaching, (b) Second Grade 
Collegiate, (c) Upper Secondary, (d) Lower Secondary, and (e) 
Primary. The examination for each grade consisted of a written and 
practical test. The examination for the Licentiate in Teaching was 
conducted by the University. The examinations for other grades 
were conducted till 1893 by a Board of Examiners appointed by 
Government for a term of 3 years on the Director's recommendation. 
The board was assisted by a local committee. 


The Government of India's Resolution on Educational Policy of 
1904 is a landmark in the history of teacher training in India. It 
stressed the need for opening more colleges and emphasised the im- 


portance of adequate equipment, the synthesis of "Theory and Practice, 
and a liaison between training colleges and schools. 


The Sadler Commission of 1917 anticipated some of the modern 
developments in teacher education in that it recommended the adoption 
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of Education as a subject of study for Intermediate and B.A. courses 
and the starting of Departments of Education in the Calcutta and 
Dacca universities. The Hartog Committee of 1929 recommended 
the improvement of the quality of training colleges, the employment 
of modern methods in the place of conventional and obsolete methods 
and the starting of refresher courses for teachers. . 


After Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in 1919, education was trans- 
ferred to Indian control and many reforms took place. With the 
opening of many secondary and elementary schools at the beginning 
of the 20th century, teacher education received a great impetus and 
two women's training colleges were opened in the Madras city in the 
second decade of the century. In addition many secondary and ele- 
mentary grade training schools came into existence. Miss Gernard, 
a former Principal of Lady Willingdon College, speaks warmly of the 
part played by the Ice House and Sister Subbulakshmi in generating 
the supply of the first Hindu women teachers in 1919 and says that it 
resulted in a ‘Steady stream of Hindu teacher-widows at first and 
unmarried Hindu girls later’. The University Education Commission 
of 1948 reported the need for remodelling the training course, and 
placed greater emphasis on schools for practice. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission of 1952 under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. 
Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras, was the first 
to study seriously the problem on an All-India basis and the recom- 
mendations of the Commission are, by and large, the latest compre- 
hensive pronouncement on teacher education in India. 


By the middle decades of the 20th century Basic Education with 
the magic inspiration of Gandhiji and his brilliant leadership caught 
the imagination of teacher educators and was introduced wholesale in 
the Secondary Department and as an optional in the B.T. course. The 
B.T. course was revised in 1952 with a great deal of emphasis on 
practical work and audio-visual aids began to be used widely. The 
faculty of the college was entrusted with the internal assessment of 
all practical work. A Board of Supervising Examiners was established 
to go round all the training colleges to look at the practical work of 
the students and to do random sampling of student-teaching to equa- 
lize standards. Later developments in the middle decades of the 
century when the shortened B.T. course, the in-service training done 
by Extension departments of training colleges and the training courses 
instituted for special subjects like music, home science, craft and 
commercial subjects. In 1964 the University of Madras appointed a 
General Inspection Commission to inspect all the training colleges. 
This Commission has submitted a report with several constructive 
The importance of the teacher and teacher education 
timated for “Education is the most important deciding 
destiny of a country, because the social, political 
and economic roles which an individual would play in the country’s 
life and progress are conditioned more by his education than by other 
factors, and those who prepare teachers are most vital to the nation”. 
Tn 1965 a State Institute of Education was established as the “academic 


suggestions. 
cannot be over-es 
factor in shaping the 
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wing” of the Department of Education, with a special concern for the 
qualitative improvement. 


Different Types of Training Institutions with General Pattern of Courses 


Teacher Education in Madras falls under two main categories, 
namely Pre-Service Training courses and In-service training activities. 


I. Pre-Service Training Courses.—There are three kinds of Pre- 
Service Training Courses : 
(1) Collegiate courses, 


(2) Non-Collegiate courses, and 


(3) 

(1) Collegiate Courses.—Three Collegiate courses are offered : 
(a) Shortened B.T. 
(b) Regular B.T. 
(c) M.Ed. 


B.T. is the degree of Bachelor of Teaching and M.Ed., 
Master of Education. 


Courses for specialist teachers. 


(a) The shortened B.T. course is of three months’ duration in the 
case of bona fide secondary grade teachers who have subse- 
quently qualified themselves for the B.A. Degree of the 
Madras University or an equivalent degree. The Teachers 
College, Saidapet and the Government Training College; 
Pudukottai are affiliated to the University in the shortene 
B.T. course and each of the two colleges admits about 
trainees and conducts two courses in a year. On the com- 
pletion of the course, the trainees appear for the B.T. degree 


examination which is common to both the regular and the 
short-term trainees. 


(b) The second type of B.T. course is of nine months’ duration for 
graduate students who have no previous training in teaching- 
Secondary grade trained teachers with a B.A. or B.Sc. degree 
can also take this regular B.T. course, if they desire to do 80: 
The trainees specialise in methods of teaching in two Op- 
tional subjects while acquiring knowledge in subjects in 
which they had specialised in the degree course and which 
they will teach in the high school. In addition. they learn 
Theory of Education, School Organisation, Educationa 


Psychology, Educational Sociology, General Methods of 


Teaching, Health Education 
Education, and also undergo 
and in the use of Audio.-Vj 
teaching aids. 
citizenship. 


; Citizenship Training, Physical 
Practical Training in teaching 
isual aids and in the making О 
They also spend 10 days in camp to practise 
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In the last ten years, there has been a considerable expansion 
of the facilities for the training of graduates. The number 
of training colleges (including the B.Ed. section of the Anna- 
malai University) in the State has increased from 14 in 1956- 
57 to 19 in 1964-65 and the number of trainees from about 
1,200 in 1956-57 to 1,900 at the end of 1964-65. Of these 
colleges, six аге intended exclusively for women and in 
some of the other colleges meant for the training of men 
graduates, women graduates are also admitted with the 
permission of the University. 


(c) The M.Ed. course offers facilities for post-graduate studies in 
the field of education and for research in a particular area. 
In the Madras University, it can be taken either as a full- 
time course of nine months’ duration or as a part-time course 
of two years’ duration. It is conducted on a co-operative 
basis by the four training colleges in the city and the De- 
partment of Psychology of the University of Madras. Only 
candidates possessing a degree of teaching or education are 
admitted to the course. Preference is given to those with 
teaching experience. It is intended for cultivating an 
aptitude for research and for specialisation in various bran- 
ches of education, like Philosophy of Education including 
Advanced Educational Psychology, Educational Administra- 
tion, and Educational Sociology. 


(2) Non-Collegiate Courses.—There are eight kinds of courses 
offered under these heads : 


. Secondary Grade, 
. Elementary Grade, 
. Senior Basic, 


. Montessori, 


1 
2 
3 
4. Junior Basic, 
5 
6. Kindergarten, 
7 


. Nursery, and 
8. Pre-Basic. 


Secondary and Elementary Grade training comprises a predomi- 
nantly professional course of two academic years. The mini- 
mum qualification for admission into the Elementary Grade is the 
possession of VIII Standard or ПІ Form pass certificate, and for the 
Secondary Grade, a certificate equivalent to S.S.L.C. The trainees 
in these two grades are trained with reference to the classes or forms 
they will teach after training. The courses include teaching practice 
based on observation and demonstration during training and also 
subjects like Psychology, Theory of Education, Methods of Teaching 
and provide for training in Music, Handicrafts, Drawing and Physical 


Education. 
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Basic training schools prepare teachers for Basic Schools in 
the State. Senior and Junior grades correspond to Secondary and 
Elementary grades respectively. The trainees receive practical 
training in gardening, agriculture, kitchen work, spinning weaving 
and other crafts, and in health education including physical education 
and hygiene, and social and cultural activities. They also get instruc- 
tion in subjects, like Psychology, Principles of Basic Education and 
Methods of Teaching. An adequate number of periods is set apart for 
practice teaching in Basic Schools. The course of study is based on 
the Wardha Scheme prepared by Dr. Zakir Hussain under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Community life, productive craft, craft-based 
education are the salient features of Basie Education. All students 
are resident in Basie Training Schools and participate іп сот- 
munity work and are given great deal of responsibility in domestic 
life and work. The medium of instruction in ordinary as well as Basic 
Schools is the regional language or the mother-tongue. 


During the last ten years, the number of seats in training schools 
has increased by about 100 per cent. Of the 139 training schools, 119 
are of the basic pattern. Now the vast majority of teachers passing 
out of training schools is trained in basic education. 


In the light of the experience gained in the working of Basic 
training schools in the State during the last 16 years and more, the 
scheme of work in these schools has been revised, with a shift from the 
cloth craft to food craft ; introduction of special methods of teaching 
Mathematies, Science and Social Studies and a greater emphasis on 
“Methods of teaching", 


One of the measures initiated by the Government for securing 
qualitative improvement of education in the primary stage is to have; 
in future, only secondary grade teachers in primary schools with general 
educational qualification not lower than 8.8.1.0. In pursuance 0 
this poliey, the Government have decided to abolish gradually the 
training of elementary grade teachers and to step on the facilities for 
the training of secondary grade teachers. Accordingly, during the 
years 1963-64 and 1964-65 the number of elementary grade training 
sections was reduced by 73 and in their stead secondary grade training 
sections had been opened. This programme of conversion of elemen- 
tary grade training sections into secondary training sections will be 
continued until all the former sections cease to exist. 


In 1935 some of the ladies in Madras interested in pre-school 
education started the Nursery School Project, which sponsored many 
of the nursery schools in the city during their first year of existence. 
The Vepery Nursery Training School was established to train the 
teaching staff for these rapidly growing schools. 


The Arundale Training Centre at Adyar, the Children’s Garden 
School at Mylapore and the Nursery Teachers’ Training School at 
Vepery, prepare teachers for Montessori, Kindergarten and Nursery 
Schools respectively. There are two grades of training, namely, the 
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Secondary and Elementary grades in the Kindergarten and Montessori 
special training schools, and the qualification for admission to the 
different grades is the same as that prescribed for the ordinary secon- 
dary and elementary grades. The course is for one academic year for 
persons who possess a Trained Teachers’ certificate and two academic 
years for others. Untrained graduates are admitted into the senior 
class of the secondary grade and they cover the course in one year. 
The curriculum follows Montessori, Kindergarten and Nursery plans. 
The Pre-Basie Training Schools prepare teachers for Pre-Basie Schools. 


(3) Courses for specialist Teachers—In addition to Collegiate 
and Non-Collegiate training courses, the State provides facilities for 
professional training in : 

(a) Language, 

(b) Music, 

(c) Craft, 

(d) Physical Education, 

(е) Teaching in Anglo-Indian Schools (women), 

(f) Training Physically Handicapped Children, and 
(g) Teaching Technical subjects. 


(a) Languages 

Language Pandits’ courses are conducted for Tamil, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Urdu and Hindi. The Tamil Pandits’ course is of five 
months’ duration and is conducted twice a year. The Hindi Pandits’ 
course is for nine months. The other Pandits’ courses are for 6 months. 
All language students receive instruction in Psyehology, School Or- 
ganisation, Methods of Teaching and Language and also do practice 


teaching in their subjects. 

Pandits’ training.—Every language Pandit employed in a secòn- 
dary or an upper primary school is required to possess either the Trained 
Teacher’s Certificate of the secondary grade or the Pandits’ Training 
Certificate obtained after undergoing a 5 month Pandits’ Training 
course. To provide such training facilities Government have estab- 
lished 5 training centres for Tamil Pandits in the (1) Teachers College, 
Saidapet, (2) Government Training College, Komarapalayam, (3) 
Government Training College, Vellore, (4) Government Training 
College, Pudukottai and (5) Lady Willingdon Training College for 
W Be, Madras. The last mentioned centre is intended. exclusively 
ib Monet pandits. In each of the five colleges, two Pandits’ Training 
courses are conducted every year and the number of candidates ad- 

AW ose „е is about 40. In all, such training facilities are 
on Epp « n а year. The chief aim is to 
provided for a 


400 candidates ir 
impart to the trainees an elementary knowledge of Psychology and 
art to тай 1 
oto! administration and à know 


vledge of the methods of teaching 
‘aini Pandits appear for the 
С the training course, the 
Tamil At the end ie he examinati 


" Training Cer on held by the Commissioner 
Pandits Training ис 
for Government Examinations. 
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(b) Music 


The Music Academy, Madras, admits students possessing III 
Form or VIII Std. pass certificates in addition to adequate proficiency 
in music and provides professional training of one year's duration. 


(c) Craft 

Provision is made in the teacher education scheme to prepare 
Craft teachers in wood-work and weaving. The wood-work instruc- 
tors’ course is for two years while the Weaving Instructors’ course 
covers nine months. Persons who have completed the S.S.L.C. 


course are admitted and are trained in the craft, in teaching the craft 
and in handling children. 


(d) Physical Education 

Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education, Madras, trains students 
for four different courses, namely : 

1. The University Diploma course in Physical Education, 

2. The Y.M.C.A. College Diploma course in Physical Education, 


3. The Higher Grade Certificate course in Physical Education, 
and 


4. The Lower Grade Certificate course in Physical Education. 
The College Diploma course is for four months while the other 
three courses are for nine months. Graduates are admitted to the 
University Diploma course. Holders of Secondary Grade Certificates 
and Intermediate certificates are admitted to the Higher Grade. 
S.S.L.C. holders are admitted to the Lower Grade. Higher Grade 
Physieal Education certificate holders who have subsequently taken 
the B.A. Degree are admitted to the College Diploma course. Stu- 
dents in various grades in the Y.M.C.A. College receive instruction in : 
1. Principles, Philosophy and History of Physical Education, 
Organisation and Administration of Physical Education, 
Methods of teaching Physical Education, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Health Education, 
. Safety Education and First Aid, and 
Coaching and Officiating. 


sae 


pig Ov 


.There are two other colleges in the State for the training of 
Physical Education teachers. They are situated at Karaikudi and 
Coimbatore. They provide facilities and practical training in physical 
activities, practice teaching, recreational activities and camping. ` The 
Diploma holders аге generally employed in colleges and high schools, 
the Higher Grade certifieate holders in high schools and the Lower 
Grade certificate holders in the lower forms of secondary schools. 


There is also a Post Diploma course in Physical Education in the 


Y.M.C.A. College for candidates possessing a Diploma in Physical 
Education. 
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(е) Women Teachers for Anglo-Indian Schools 


The Presentation Convent in Madras prepares women teachers 
for Anglo-Indian Schools. Higher Grade and Middle Grade courses 
cover two years. Intermediate certificate holders are admitted into 
the Higher Grade and European School Leaving Certificate holders 
into the Middle Grade. The Higher Grade Anglo-Indian Teachers 
certificate holders are allowed to handle classes up to 9th Std., while 
middle grade Anglo-Indian Teachers’ Certificate holders teach up to 
6th Std. in Anglo-Indian schools. 


(f) Teachers for Physically Handicapped Children 


In Madras State we have more than 14 schools for physically 
handicapped children, and there is provision for training facilities for 
teachers who are to join schools for the Blind and Deaf-Mute. There 
are Senior and Junior Diploma courses. Government of India scholar- 
ships for general and vocational education are given. Special allow- 
ances are also given. 


(g) Teachers in Technical Subjects 


There are two courses, the Certificate course and the Diploma 
course for teachers in technical subjects. 

Technical Teachers’ Cerlificates.—The teachers employed in 
schools for teaching the subject falling under the Diversified Courses 
and Arts and Crafts, have to possess a pedagogic qualification. But 
there are no separate full-time or part-time training institutions for 
them. The Education Department, therefore, organizes every year, 
during the vacation special Teachers’ Training courses for teachers 
engaged in teaching (1) the subjects included in the diversified courses 
and (2) Arts and Crafts and Commercial subjects. These teachers are 
required to undergo a course, of training organized by the Education 
Department and obtain the diploma or t he certificate on the successful 
completion of the course. The duration of the diploma course is 
about eight weeks ; and admission to the course is open to Secretarial 
assistants, agricultural instructors and engineering instructors. 
The certificate course, which is of about six weeks duration, is open to 
to the Instructors in Arts and Crafts and commercial subjects. During 
the training course, the trainees are given instruction in Beye ову, 
School Administration and General Special Methods of teaching the 


subjects concerned. 
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have begun to take interest in the education of their girls. With the 
increase in the opportunities for employment for women, the motiva- 
tion for girls’ education will become keener. 

In-Service Training activities —The idea of in-service training was 
thought of more than 60 years ago. During the years 1904, 1905-6 
the Inspector of Training Schools arranged vacation classes at Saidapet, 
mainly, for the benefit of the staff of training schools. The vacation 
classes were arranged to increase the teachers’ stock of knowledge, to 
broaden their outlook so as to keep them in touch with modern develop- 
ments. Again in the year 1909, vacation classes for improving the 
knowledge and broadening the ideas of the teachers of the training 
schools were held at the Teachers’ College, Saidapet. 


The qualitative improvement of education depends mainly on 
the teacher, who is the pivot of the educational system. The teacher, 
apart from the initial training requires periodical in-service training 
by means of refresher courses and seminars to enable him to keep 
himself abreast of the uptodate techniques of teaching and improve his 
professional knowledge and competence. At the secondary stage, 
opportunities for such in-service training are provided by the depart- 
ment of Extension Services attached to a few training colleges in the 
State. The main function of the department which is run with the 
funds provided by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training are to conduct periodically in-service training courses for the 
benefit of teachers working in secondary schools in the State. Now 
there are seven Extension Service Centres attached to (1) Teachers’ 
College, Saidapet, (2) Me. ton Training College, Royapettah, (3) St. Chris- 
topher’s Training College for Women, Vepery, (4) Faculty of Educa- 
tion of the Annamalai University, (5) Alagappa Training College, 
Karaikudi, (6) Thiyagaraja College of Preceptors, Madurai and (7) 
R.K. Vidyalaya Teachers’ College, Perianaickenpalayam. The teachers 
attending the in-service training courses organized by the Extension 
Service Centres are treated on duty and the expenditure on their 
travelling allowances and dearness allowance in connection with their 
attending the training courses is met from the State funds in the 
case of government schools and is admitted for purposes of recurring 
grant in the case of non-government schools. 


The activities consist of refresher courses, seminars, conferences, 
publications of departmental journals, workshops, library services, 
audio-visual aids services, educational weeks and exhibitions, ete. 
Special courses are held at regular intervals for Home Science teachers 
and Science teachers are given opportunities to learn museum oreani- 
sa ion during short courses at the government museum. ü 


^ Extension Departments attached to training colleges were started 
in 1955 in three colleges and more colleges were included later and now 
there are seven training colleges in the State with Extension Depart- 
ments. The initial work was that of creating a congenial climate for 
extension work and this was done through school visits, addressing 
Teachers’ Associations, week-end camps, seminars, exhibitions of 
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teaching aids and science fairs. Once confidence and co-operation was 
established, the Department is able to help schools in new methods 
and techniques, in content courses and in the use of audio-visual aids. 
It also gives an opportunity for teachers to exchange their ideas and 
experiences. Most often, resource personnel are experienced and 
outstanding teachers from schools. The Assessment Team from Delhi 
was in the State recently and has paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
in-service training done by the Departments and their impact on 
schools. 


One of the significant in-service training of elementary school 
teachers, implemented by the Education Department is the “Madras 
English Language Teaching Campaign". The provision for the 
teaching of English in elementary schools (now English teaching begins 
from Standard IIT) as well as the need to maintain a proper standard 
of teaching, necessitated the formulation of a scheme of giving training 
to teachers of English in elementary schools in the most modern methods 
of teaching the language. For this purpose, the Madras English 
Language Teaching Campaign was started in 1959 with the assistance 
of the British Council. The Campaign lasted till the end of 1963-64 
and under its auspices 82 primary courses provided training for about 
3,075 teachers who, in turn, organized secondary courses for training 
teachers of English in elementary schools and the lower standards 
of secondary schools. The Expert of the British Council, experts in 
teaching English and the departmental officers trained by them im- 
parted training at the primary courses. About 1,023 secondary courses 
had been conducted during the five years and the teachers trained in 
these courses number about 34,200. The total expenditure on the 
campaign was nearly Rs. 50 lakhs. The success of the campaign has 
encouraged Government to extend the scheme to teachers who teach 
English in Standards VI, VII and VIII. It is proposed to arrange 
forthe in-service training of 15,600 secondary grade teachers handling 
Upper, Primary Standards in the modern methods of teaching English 
at a total estimated cost of about Rs. 21.06 lakhs. 


The State Institute of Education in Madras State was established 
in Madras State in July 1965. While administrative matters are dealt 
with traditionally in the administrative wing of the Directorate of 
Education, non-administrative, academic matters concern- 
ent and qualitative improvement would become the 
of the State Institute of Education. It is, therefore, 
that the officers in the State Institute of Education 
free from the burdens of oe ee 
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a nation-wide movement. As Shri M. C. Chagla, ex-Union Minister of 
Education, said while welcoming the establishment of State Institute 
of Education, in the Workshop for Principals held at Delhi, 


“A hunger for education has been created in the masses so that 
further expansion will continue more or less as a matter of 
course. What is important in the present situation there- 
fore is an emphasis on the improvement of quality. It is 
from this point of view that the State Institute of Education 
are established". 


Thus teacher education in Madras State has received adequate 
attention and training institutions to meet the teacher requirements of 
different types of schools have been provided. The provision of 
facilities for training teachers of all grades can be considered adequate 
and Madras State is singularly fortunate in having over 96 per cent 
of the teachers trained. There are 146 training institutions at the 
undergraduate level, 79 for men and 62 women, besides 4 schools for 
training teachers for pre-primary schools and one for training for Anglo- 
Indian schools. The annual turnout in these institutions is over 
9,000. Starting with 8 in 1947 for the composite Madras State, there are 
today 19 training colleges for graduate teachers including 6 for 


Tomen in the State, producing annually over 1,500 graduate trained 
teachers. 


PRESENT POSITION OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN MADRAS STATE 
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Finance and Management 


Expansion in Elementary and Secondary Education.—As a result 
of the increasing hunger for education, the expansion of educational 
facilities at all stages in Madras State during the last few years has 
been great and unprecedented. Elementary schools have increased 
in number from 15,303 in 1948-49 to 30,383 іп 1964-65 and phenome- 
nal progress has been made in enrolment too. The enrolment of boys 
has increased by 74 per cent and that of girls by 150 per cent. In the 
last 10 years the number of boys’ secondary schools has increased by 
about 1,050 and the girls’ secondary schools by 183. The total num- 
ber of secondary schools has inereased from 440 in 1947 to 2,100 in 
1965 and the total number of pupils from 2.36 lakhs in 1047 to 12 
lakhs in 1965. As from July 1964 the Government of Madras has 
made education up to Standard XI completely free, irrespective of the 
means or community or religion of the pupil. ; 


Increased training facilities.—The opportunities provided for the 
training of teachers have also been increased. In the last ten years 
the numbers of trainees in training schools has been increased by 


about 50 per cent as shown below : 
TABLE 38 


EXPANSION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1947-64 


Year 
1947 1954 1964 
: | 
Number of training schools for men | 32 56 77 
Number of seats 2,000 4,100 6,100 
ini | 41 51 62 
Number of training schools for women | 
| 1600 3,000 4,400 
| 


Number of seats 
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training schools the rates of monthly stipend are Rs. 18 for the secon- 
dary grade trainee and Rs. 12 for the elementary grade trainee. 
No tuition fees are levied from any trainee who belongs to this State 
or who is granted stipend. In consideration of the free training and 
the stipend given, every trainee is required to execute an agreement 
with the Government undertaking to serve as a teacher for a specified 
period, after the conclusion of the training course. The period fixed 
is three or two years (within a period of six years after completion of 
the training) according as the trainee is a man or a woman. 


Increased educational expenditure.—Thus the Government of 
Madras has steadily increased its expenditure on education every year, 
believing that education is an investment for the future. Educational 
expenditure rose from Rs. 1,173 lakhs in 1957-58 (19:8 per cent) of 
the total revenue expenditure) to Rs. 13,152 lakhs in 1963-64 (22.6 
per cent of the total revenue expenditure of Government). 


1. Government Schools 


The expenditure for elementary and secondary schools is met 
from State funds. 


2. Municipal or Corporation Schools 


Expenditure is met from the Elementary Education Fund which 
is made up of education cess, contributions and grant from 
Government. The grant from Government amounts to 
about Rs. 58 lakhs. 


3. Panchayat Union Schools 

Expenditure is met from the Panchayat Union Education Fund, 
which is made up of : 
(а) 4/9 of local cess, 45 paise per rupee of Land Revenue. 
(b) Land Revenue assignment from Government Re. 1 per 

capita of population. 

(c) Local Education grant from Government. 
(d) Other receipts from Government. 


The Panchayat Union Education Fund maintains fully Panchayat 
Union elementary schools and gives grants to aided schools. 


4. Aided Schools 


Expenses for all aided secondary schools and aided elementary 
schools in non-Panchayat Union areas are met from State 
Funds. Theaid is given to secular institutions which 
satisfy the conditions of recognition. It is given in the form 
of grants towards recurring expenditure such as salary of 
teaching and non-teaching staff, maintenance etc., and non- 
recurring expenditure like buildings and equipment. 
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(1) Elementary Schools 


The full salary for the staff, annual and monthly grants and 
grants towards buildings and equipment are paid to the 
elementary schools. 


(2) Secondary Schools 


(a) The entire expenditure on approved teaching staff is met by 
Staff grant. 


(b) Maintenance grant is given for money spent over Rs. 1,500. 
(Rs. 1,500 is the annual interest on the endowment of 
Rs. 35,000 which each school must have) Grant towards 
equipment amounts to Rs. 5,000 for high schools and 
Rs. 3,000 for middle schools. 


(3) Training Schools and Special Schools : 


Teaching grant amounts to 2/3 of approved net expenditure in 
training schools and colleges. Recently, the University Grants Commis- 
sion has helped towards increased salary of staff in training colleges. 
Basic Training Schools are given a building grant of 3/4 of the cost to 
а maximum of Rs. 50,000. 


Apart from these grants, the Government helps to maintain 
public libraries, with the Director of Public Instruction as controlling 
authority, by paying statutory contributions towards the library 
fund. 


Government training colleges and training schools are run and 
administered by the Education Department. No fees are collected 
and the entire cost is borne by the Department. The training schools 
are inspected by departmental officers and conform to Depart- 
ment regulations. The training colleges conform to university regu- 
lations. 

Aided training colleges and schools are administered by their 
respective managing bodies and conform to vniversity regulations 
in the case of colleges and to department, regulations in the case of 
Schools. Money spent on Teacher Education is nearly ninety lakhs. 
This is 2 per cent of the total expenditure on Education. 


RELATION WITH THE STATE GOVERNMENT, UNIVERSI, Y AND 
OTHER AGENCIES 

к institutions cannot afford to operate in isolation. 
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of the portfolio of education. The Secretary of the Department of 
Education is the permanent Head of the Department, and the Director 
of Public Instruction is the executive head and acts as an expert ad- 
viser to the Minister in charge of Education. The Director is assisted 
by Joint and Deputy or Directors and an inspecting staff. He controls 
the inspecting staff, consisting of both men and women, and the 
teaching staff of government and recognised private schools and carries 
out the general policy laid down by the Minister. The authority of 
the government in controlling the system of publie instruction is in 
part shared with and in part delegated to universities and boards of 
secondary education as regards secondary education and to local bodies 
and certain private organisations as regards elementary education. 
Education at the primary and secondary stages is financed by the 
State Government, local bodies and private organisations. Higher 
education is financed by private organisations and by State and 
Central Government. Certain forms of technical education are under 
the technical departments concerned and within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of these departments. 


Relation with the State Government.—All teacher education is 
the responsibility of the State. Some training schools are maintained 
by the Department of Education, and a few are run by local authorities 
like municipalities or corporations. Many are run by aided or private 
managements. The Government generally exercises its control through 
a grants-in-aid system to institutions of a secular nature which satisfy 
the conditions of recognition and the required minimum standards. 
The aid is given in the form of grants towards recurring expenditure 
like salary of teaching and non-teaching staff and maintenance, and 
non-recurring expenditure like buildings and equipment, and the 
accounts are duly audited year by year by the Department. The 
syllabus and courses of studies in training schools are prescribed and 
during the annual inspection the inspecting officer reports on how 
effectively the syllabus and courses of studies have been put into 
operation or implemented. The examinations are also conducted by 
the government. 


. Relation with the University—Higher education including train- 
ing colleges is under the dual control of the Director of Higher Educa- 
tion and the University. The Madras University is not just а examin- 
ing body, but it combines both the functions of teaching and affiliating. 
The University exercises its control through its power to approve and 
prescribe courses, to prescribe qualifications of the teaching staff and 
to conduct examinations in Theory and Practical work and by sending 
out Inspection Commissions. The Director of Higher Education 
keeps the colleges in touch with all the departmental rules and regula- 


ae sanctions teaching grant and grant for buildings and equip- 
ment. ` i 


Relation with other agencies.—(a) S.I.E. In the field of elemen- 
tary as well as secondary education remarkable progress has been 
made during the last 10 years. Schools have increased in number and 
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quantitative expa sion has been reached in our State. The matter of 
qualitative improvement has been engaging the attention of the Minis- 
t y of Education, the Government of India and other State Govern- 
ments for some time. But it was the study-group on the training of ele- 
mentary teachers in India which examined this problem and recom- 
mend d that as a first step in this direction an Institute of Education 
should be set up in each State. Accordingly the Government of 
Madras have ordered the establishment of the S.LE. to give an in- 
service training to all inspecting officers and teacher educators, to 
conduct studies and investigations in teacher education, to provide an 
extension service to all training institutions and to produce litera- 
ture for teachers. 


(b) Relation with the D.E.P.S.E.—The Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education has been rendering yeoman 
service to the cause of teachers who are already in service. "Teacher 
education cannot be imparted in one instalment and there is the fact 
of change in education and society. So the special department of 
extension services in selected training colleges is to keep teachers 
abreast of recent developments in educational theory and practice, 
guide them in the solution of class room problems, and to develop 
their teaching efficiency and professional competence. It also brings 
training colleges into living contact with secondary schools and 
helps them to provide a dynamic programme of teacher education. A 
special officer called the Co-ordinator is appointed in each extension 
service department to formulate activities and serve as a link between 
the training college and the secondary schools. The Principal of the 
college is the ex-officio Honorary Director of the Extension Services 


Department. 


(c) Teachers’ and Headmasters’ Association.—The Extension 
Department works in close co-operation with Teachers’ Guilds and 
Headmasters’ Associations to work effectively in their programme 
of in-service education. Many Headmasters are on the Advisory 
Council and several act as resource persons. 


р raining Institutions as а whole have 

S.J.T.U. Research —Training 1 j | 
-——À reatly by their association with a council of research of the 
S.LT.U ‘Their publication on current educational problems, experi- 
mental : projects and monthly educational magazines are of great 


interest and value. 
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‘a B.T. or B.Ed., and three years’ school experience in addition to 
their Master’s degree. But while fixing salary scales, the additional 
degree and experience are not taken into account. They are paid the 
same as M.A.’s in Arts Colleges and this makes it difficult to recruit 
staff for training colleges. At one stage in our educational history, 
all staff in Arts Colleges did their B.T. automatically. It would be 
good to revive this. In the same way there is a great difference in 
the treatment of training schools and high schools ; so much so, that 
it is difficult to get B.T. grade teachers to accept posts in training 
schools. They think they will have a higher status and easier work 
if they teach in high schools. When the University Bill was amended 
recently regarding the composition of the academic council, it reads 
“the Principals of all other affiliated colleges excluding training colle- 
ges." The reason given is that we are "small" in number. Many instan- 
ces can be quoted to show the poor place that teacher training insti- 
tutions occupy in the minds and hearts of the people. A nation-wide 
campaign is urgent to give teacher education its rightful place, and 
to give all training colleges a post-graduate status so that they can 
be classified with the professional colleges. We need to devise ways 
of letting the public know what we are doing, how we are doing it 
and what the teacher and teacher-educators can do to help the commu- 
nity and the nation as a whole. 


There is the problem of balance between theory and practice. In 
the training colleges with an intensive course of 10 months, this has 
to be carefully thought out and planned. Good teachers cannot be 
trained without theory and practice of education. No amount of 
theory will ensure good practice of the art of teaching. At the same 
time, the practice of teaching will become mechanical and meaningless, 
without a knowledge of theory. You “train a circus animal, but you 
educate a teacher”. There is also need to strike a balance between 
content and method. One can teach only when one has ‘something 
to say’, but no amount of book knowledge will make a good teacher, 
unless. he knows how to teach it. Knowledge is always increasing and 
changing, and so professional literature should be made available to 
the teachers throughout their career, and leisure and opportunity 
provided so that they could make use of what they read in the class- 
room. As has been said in the General Inspection Commission Report 
of 1964 “the success of a teacher is dependent upon his teaching ability, 
personal education and his standing as a human being. So his pro- 
fessional preparation should aim at giving him mastery of the subject 
matter he will be called upon to teach, and mastery of the techniques 
and methods of teaching it and should develop in him such traits 0 
personality as are needed for an effective teacher". 


, In the training schools, the workload i ially for those 
which follow a basic pattern. The seat alowed pä 1 (umber of 
ae и is A is not adequate to do full justice to the work especially 
? pon | to correction of notes of lessons and supervision of teach- 
mg. “raining is notijust theory and practice of education, but the 
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interaction of mind to mind and the stimulation and inspiration from 
rich personalities. There is need to staff the training schools generous- 
ly. 

There is the question of relationship with the model schools 
and the practising schools. While the schools should welcome the 
teacher-educators and teacher-trainees as fellow workers in the field 
of education, who bring their enthusiasm and expert and up-to-date 
knowledge to the schools, they tend to “tolerate” them with a sense 
of frustration, that their precious teaching periods are being wasted. 
On the other hand training colleges should realise that it is the teachers 
who are actually dealing with the children and the subjects, and be 
willing to accept their counsel based on experience. Teachers in 
practising schools should co-operate fully with the training colleges, 
to help the students apprenticed to them and do it in the spirit of an 
elder brother weleoming the younger to the teaching profession. 
There has been a suggestion made that some kind of recognition should 
be given to teachers who supervise the students’ lessons or to the 
practising school. The belief that methods learnt in the training 
colleges are not practicable should be eradicated. The schools should 
look upon training colleges as resource centres and the training college 
should test its methods by their practicability in schools. 


It would be good to associate staff of training colleges and 
schools and experienced teachers, especially those who have pioneered 
and experimented in various fields of education, with all revision or 
reforms in the system. A system of short leave for 3 or 6 months with 
salary to enable experienced teachers to travel or study, will be of 
great value. They should be encouraged to write or give lectures to 
share their educational experience gained while on sabbatical leave. 


The problems are many but they are only a challenge to the 
teacher-educator. With a belief in humanity and its ultimate good- 
ness, and with a faith in his methods and techniques and above all a 
love for mankind, he can mect every challenge with success and dignity. 
The need to be aware of and alert to changes in the world and society 
as a whole is great, and teacher-educators are sure to meet the chal- 
lenge of this changing world, so as to make education meaningful and 
valuable to the motherland. “And what the nation will be tomorrow, 
depends upon what the teachers make of it today. And whether the 
teachers can play this role with vision, enthusiasm and imagination 
depends upon how they are trained. So, what the nation of to- 
morrow is going to be is linked with the working of the training 


colleges and schools of today.” 
THE FUTURE 


isting facilities for 

A careful assessment of the adequacy of existing р 
training of teachers has been made and the conclusion has been reached 
that the requirements can be met with the opening of additional sec- 
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better class of teacher-trainees and having regard to the rise in the 
cost of living, it is proposed to increase the rate of stipends for teacher- 
trainees from Rs. 18 per mensem to Rs. 25 per mensem and to this 
end a provision of Rs. 76 lakhs has been proposed in the Fourth 
Plan. 


The need for expansion of existing facilities for training of B.T. 
assistants has been examined in detail and it is proposed to provide 
for the opening of two government training colleges and strengthening 
of the existing training colleges with an outlay of Rs. 77 lakhs. 


All concerned with teacher education in India are thinking 
about the future and trying to set up a new pattern of training insti- 
tutions. The idea is to convert a few of the training colleges in select 
areas into comprehensive colleges of education offering the one year 
B.Ed., the 2 year T.T.C. and a Degree course in Education of 3 years 
after P.U.C. 


A comprehensive training institution would be a wholly residen- 
tial institution of a multi-purpose type, catering to the needs of teachers 
required for different stages of education. Broadly speaking, the aim 
of such an institution would be to provide a broad-based programme 
of teacher education designed to build up the right types of attitudes 
and develop the various competencies required of an efficient teacher. 
The specific objectives of the comprehensive teacher training institu- 
tion would be to provide (a) pre-service education to prospective ele- 
mentary and secondary grade teacher (b) in-service training to 
teachers, (c) field services for secondary and elementary school, 
teachers, (d) requisite instructional material for teachers, (е) to func- 
tion as a clearing house for information regarding improved methods 
and practices of teaching and (f) to undertake advanced studies, 
investigation and research projects in methods of teaching to be used 
in schools. 


_ The Study Group on the Education of Secondary Teachers in 
India (1964) has recommended the establishment of the following types 
of comprehensive institutions : 


(1) ‘A’ type Colleges.—To train 200 one-year B.Ed. students and 
100 elementary school teachers. 


(2) ‘B’ type Colleges —In addition to training 200 students in 
one-year course for secondary and elementary schools. it 
will organise an integrated 4-year course in Education for 
Arts and/or Science students "who have passed the Higher 
Secondary and/or P.U. Examination. This will have & tota 
enrolment of 350 students. 


(3) ‘© type Colleges.—To run not only the usual one-year course 
for Secondary and elementary school teachers but also 
have post-graduate and other specialised forms of teacher 
education programmes for about 150 students. 
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The outstanding advantages, the comprehensive training insti- 
tution has over the traditional small size training institution are : (1) 
It would enrich the academic atmosphere of the Institution by bringing 
within its fold all grades of teachers—elementary, secondary and specia- 
list teachers. (2) It would foster professional solidarity among teachers 
of various stages and grades by bringing them together in one institu- 
tion. (8) It would be able to provide better facilities at cheaper cost, 
for the same facilities—library, laboratory, gymnasia ete.—would be 
available for a larger number of pupil-teachers. (4) It would result 
in improved quality of teaching as such an institution would be in a 
position to employ specialists having a sound and thorough under- 
standing of their respective subjects and fields. (5) It would provide 
better facilities for research and experimentation by maintaining a 
well-equipped laboratory. (6) Being wholly residential it would ensure 
a fuller and more effective organisation of community life on the 
campus, 


It is encouraging that Mr. M. C. Chagla, the ex-Union Minister 
tor Education had made valuable constructive suggestions for increas- 
ing the quantity and quality in teacher-education. Teacher output 
can be increased by correspondence courses and summer courses, 
The four-year integrated course of teacher-education gives a new 
orientation of an experimental nature. He says "The New College 
has been designed to improve Secondary Education in general and 
multi-purpose in particular and by providing "Teacher- Education" 
i mpletely new setting and environment with the best possible 
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9 MAHARASHTRA 
Chitra Naik 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN PERSPECTIVE 


The problems of the recruitment and training of teachers are 
interlinked with the problems of educational expansion. Teacher 
education in Maharashtra has, therefore, to be viewed against the 
background of the State’s total educational growth and particu- 
larly that of school facilities. During the past 10 years, the State has 
seen an extremely rapid expansion of primary and secondary education. 
It now has nearly 4,000 secondary schools, 40,000 primary schools 
and 500 pre-primary schools. In the age-group of б to 10, i.e., in 
Stds. I to IV, the enrolment stands at 41,03,062 which 
works out to almost 90 per cent of the children from that age-group. 
The enrolment in Stds. V to VII is 12,97,135 children. This 
means that nearly 43 per cent children from the age-group 11 to 13, 
have been enrolled. In the age-group of 14 to 17, 21:8 per cent children 
are enrolled in Stds. VIII to XI, the total enrolment being 7,72,067. 
In 1955-56, only 10-4 per cent children of this age-group were found in 
Stds. VIII-XI. Within a span of less than 10 years, the enrolment at 
the secondary stage has more than doubled. 


The rising enrolments at the school-stage have created many a 
problem in the recruitment and training of teachers. The secondary 
stage has been the main sufferer as the output of graduates suitable 
for undertaking effective teaching has been inadequate. The primary 
stage, which had begun to raise the recruitment qualifications of its 
teachers around 1956-57, had again to fall back upon the recruitment 
of P.S.C. (Primary School Certificate) holders. However, with the 
doubling of the enrolments at the secondary stage in the past five 
years, it has now become necessary to provide employment opportuni- 
ties to the growing numbers of S.S.C. (Secondary School Certificate) 
holders. A steady trend towards increasing their recruitment has, 
therefore, been in evidence in the past 2-3 years. 


The difficulties in recruiting suitable teachers for secondary 
schools are many. At the secondary level, it is not only the increased 
output of graduates in general that can provide a way out of the 
difficulties. Their subjects of specialization must meet the require- 
ments of the secondary school eurrieulum. The shortage of teachers for 
Geography, General Science, English and Mathematies is very acute 
though the enrolments at the collegiate level have increased consider- 
ably in the past few years. In 1964-65, while the number of students 
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working for the B.A. degree was 17,135, that for the B.Sc. 
degree was 10,354. This position reveals that though Arts graduates 
may become available in a fairly sufficient number, the output of 
graduates in Science is not commensurate with the demand for Science 
teachers. At the post-graduate stage, the output of persons qualified 
to oceupy the posts of lecturers and professors has not adequately 
increased. During 1965-66, only 3,315 students were found studying 
in the M.A. courses and 1,616 in the M.Se. courses. The students in 
research courses (including the doctorate) in all the faculties numbered 
only 614 up to July 1965. It is obvious that the pace of preparing 
qualified teachers for colleges is very slow. It will have to be stepped 
up considerably, if the academic quality of the persons to be recruited 
as secondary teachers or teacher-educators in training colleges is to be 
satisfactory. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan period, teacher education has 
received considerable attention from.Government. Not only have the 
institutional facilities for training been increased, but steady attempts 
have also been made for improving the training institutions and train- 
ing courses. In the Third Five Year Plan period, special efforts were 
made for the growth of the teacher education. Some of the statistical 
information in this respect will illustrate the point. In 1960-61, the 
enrolment in primary training institutions was about 16,000. By 
1965-66, it rose to 18,000. The enrolment in secondary training 
colleges was 1,600 in 1960-61 but rose very rapidly to 3,700 by 1965-66, 
the rate of its growth amounting to nearly 126 per cent. The expendi- 
ture on the training of primary teachers which amounted to 
Rs. 48,18,000 in 1960-61, rose to Rs. 57,05,000 by 1964-65. The expendi- 
ture on secondary teacher training which was Rs. 12,05,000 in 1960-61, 
rose to Rs, 19,28,000 in 1964-65. The percentage of trained teachers 
at the primary level was 63 in 1960-61 and increased to 80 by 1965-66. 
The percentage of trained teachers at the secondary level was 62 in 
1960-61 and rose to 73 by 1965-66. The growth in the number of 
institutions was also quite impressive. In 1960-61, there were. 136 
primary training institutions and 22 secondary training institutions. 
Their numbers increased to 142 and 29 respectively by 1965-66. The 
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the first State in the country to establish such a Board. — It has begun 
to function from 156 February, 1967, under the chairmanship of the 
Director of Education and vice-chairmanship of the Director of the 
State Institute of Education. Its composition is representative of all 
levels of school-education and teacher-education, including the post- 
graduate stage. The functions of the Board are comprehensive. 
Tt has been entrusted not only with the improvement and revision of 
the pre-service teacher-education curricula, but also with the academic 
inspection of teacher-education institutions, formulation of in-service 
courses for all types of educational personnel, conduct of pre-service 
and in-service examinations and assistance in the planning and evalua- 
tion of teacher-education programmes. With the establishment of 
this Board, teacher-education in the State, which was previously of 
no more importance than a mere adjunct of school-education, has risen 
to its amply deserved prominence within the educational system. 


THE TRAINING OF PRE-PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Evolution 


Lead by private effort.—There are 12 pre-primary training insti- 
tutions in Maharashtra. They constitute nearly one-third of the total 
number of pre-primary training institutions at present functioning in 
the whole of India. The percentage of trained pre-primary teachers 
in the State is 64, the highest in the country. й 


The leading position enjoyed by the State at this level of teacher- 
education is almost entirely due to the efforts of private organiza- 
tions like the Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh (established in 1925) and 
devoted social workers among whom Padmabhushan Smt. Tarabai 
Modak is the most prominent. A pioneer in the field of pre-primary 
education, she has influenced its growth not only in this State but 
throughout India. The pre-primary training institution, which she 
started in Bombay in 1937, was the first of its type in the State and 
provided the pattern for similar urban training institutions which 
were subsequently established. Smt. Tarabai Modak has also been 
a pioneer in the training of pre-primary teachers for rural and tribal 
areas. The ‘Gram Balasevika Vidyalaya’ established by her at Kos- 


pad non important experiment in the field of pre-primary education 
in India. Е 


Even though the financial limitations of the State Government 
have obliged it to play a rather passive role in directly promoting pre- 
primary education and pre-primary teacher-training, it has always 
appreciated and encouraged the private efforts in this field. Impetus 
was given to pre-primary education and pre-primary teacher-training 
particularly in 1956, when the Panandikar Committee made weighty 
recommendations inviting the State to give greater attention and 
Зарра E ү pots ubt. Recently, the State Institute of 
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conferences to discuss their problems. The first conference was called 
in March 1965, and the second in March 1966. 


Existing provision and problems 


Management and Finance.—Of the 12 training institutions, only 
one (at Nagpur) is managed by Government and the rest are managed 
by private organizations. The ‘Grama Balasevika Vidyalaya’ at 
Kosbad, District Thana, which specializes in working with rural and 
tribal teachers, receives assistance from the Central Government, while 
the remaining are assisted by the Department of Education and Social 
Welfare, Maharashtra State. Grants for maintenance, dearness 
allowance, and equipment are paid to these institutions at 50 per cent 
of the approved expenditure, with slight modifications in the case of 
the training institutions in Vidarbha. 


Admission to training.—There are two types of courses for award- 
ing the Pre-Primary Training Certificate. The P.S.C. (Primary 
School Certificate) passed entrants have to undergo a two-year course 
and the S.S.C. (Secondary School Certificate) holders have to put in 
only one year. The age limit for admission is between 18 and 35 years. 
As a rule, these institutions admit women candidates, but there is one 
exception in Dhulia whieh admits men also. The number of men 
students, however, has been steadily decreasing. It fell from 52 in 
1963-64 to 23 in 1964-65. 


Location and accommodation.—Except the institution at Kosbad, 
all the pre-primary training institutions are located in urban areas. 
Of these S are situated in middle-class localities. They draw the 
majority of their students from the locality itself. Locations of this 
type generally make the provision of hostels сапог Still, 5 
institutions provide hostels, mainly for the convenience 0 cane 
vn from among destitute, deserted and rural women. Only 
institutions have buildings of their own. The rest are located in 
rented buildings, shared with practising schools. 
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practical work (including practice teaching). The details of the exist- 
ing syllabus are as follows :— 


Part I (Theory) :— 


(a) For 1 year course : Marks 
(7) Child Psychology 100 
(ii) Theory and Practice of Education 100 

(iii) School Management and Child Health 100 

(iv) History and Pre-Primary and Educational Topies 100 


(b) For 2 years’ course (in addition to (a) above] : 


(4) Language Paper I 50 
(ii) Language Paper II 50 
(iii) Social Studies 50 
(iv) General Science 50 
(v) Hindi 50 


The five ‘content’ papers in (b) are common for the pre-primary 
and primary training course for the P.S.C. candidates. Method 
questions from these papers, however, are not compulsory for the pre- 
primary candidates. 


Part II (Practical) — 
(7) Practical Examination. 
(ii) Oral Examination. 
(iii) Year's work. 


Adjustments have necessarily to be made in putting across the 
pedagogical subjects in the one-year course for the S.S.C. holders who 
have a greater maturity and more academic preparation than the 
P.S.C. candidates studying in the two years’ course. 

Practical work is the most important aspect of pre-primary 
teacher training. The trainee has to learn to guide the children in a 
large variety of activities and to prepare a substantial number of 
educational aids. Child observation is an important aspect of practi- 
cal work. In all 30 class-observations of children have to be carried 
out, with detailed observation of at least two children—one boy and 
one girl. Besides, every candidate has to give at least 20 lessons, 
observe 20, and attend 40 demonstration lessons, The supervision 
of the work of the trainee is done almost entirely by the staff of the 
institution but a trend has now begun towards a part of such super- 
vision to well-qualified teachers from the practising schools Every 
training institution has its own practising/demonstration school. 


Special Problems.—The provision of grant-in-aid to pre-primary 
their numbers, But they, 
number of trainees. Of 
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620 ım non-government institutions), 125 remained vacant. In 
1964-65, out of 790 available seats, as many as 161 were vacant. The 
reasons for this state of affairs are mainly the following :— 


(a) Pre-primary trained teachers are not treated as on par with 
trained primary teachers for salary and other benefits ; 


(b) They are not held eligible for teaching the lower primary 
standards even in private schools ; 


(c) A large proportion of pre-primary schools function as ‘un- 
recognised’ institutions and do not care to employ trained 
teachers. 


The further growth of pre-primary teacher training will depend 
on how these three reasons are tackled by the State and the leaders of 
the pre-primary education movement. 


р Follow-up Programme.—A striking feature of pre-primary teacher 
training is the follow-up work done by some of the institutions. They 
call annual conference of their alumni, keep up correspondence with 
them, and encourage personal contacts. These valuable features of 
pre-primary training deserve to be emulated at the primary and 
secondary levels. it is, however, obvious that such a follow-up is 
possible at the pre-primary level because of the small number of pre- 
primary teachers and also because the majority of the trainees are 
drawn from zn area within a small radius of the training institution. 


Inspection and Supervision.—The inspection of pre-primary 
training institutions (and also of pre-primary schools) is at present 
conducted by inspecting officers who have at best a cursory acquaint- 
ance with pre-primary education and pre-primary teacher training. 
Inspections conducted by them, therefore, are of very little help to the 
Staff of the pre-primary training institutions. The pre-primary schools 
and training institutions have, therefore, been clamouring for the help 
of specialist inspecting officers. 


Reorganization of the training programme.—The need for a 
thorough revision of the existing training curriculum is real and urgent. 
The revised curriculum will have to emphasize child observation, 
provide the trainee with a greater variety of educational and social 
experiences in the midst of the children, facilitate the study of methods 
of Working with parents, and increase the aesthetic and creative content 
of the training activities. It is also necessary to include in tne pae 
ing course the methods for teaching Stds. I and II of prise, a s. 
Provision of separate courses for teachers working in rural and ur >en 
areas is an overdue reform. The duration of the tane on 
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THE TRAINING OF PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Evolaiion 


Inception.—The training of primary teachers began in Maha- 
rashtra as far back as 1824 when a^ organization of social workers 
ealled the Bombay Native Education Society started the first training 
class for primary teachers. The Society had decided to start a new 
type of primary education through “Vernacular Schools”, with the 
objective of spreading the knowledge of Western Science and Litera- 
ture, but there were no teachers who could undertake this new task. 
"Therefore, as a pre-requisite for the proposed reform of primary educa- 
tion, the training of teachers was begun by the Society two vears 
before the establishment of the new type of schools. 


This training class emphasized the general education of the 
teacher rather than the methods of teaching, though some information 
on the monitorial system of instruction was also given. A similar 
training class was started in Poona in 1835 and continued to function 
for about 10 years. When the ideas of teacher training became more 
progressive, a three-year training course was offered at Bombay from 
1845 to 1848. In Poona, a regular ‘normal department’ was estab- 
lished in 1851 and came to conduct two ‘n smal classes’. 


Effects of Wood's Despatch.—When the Department of Education 
for the Bombay Presidency came into existence in 1854-55, the training 
of teachers received greater impetus. The recommendations of the 
Wood's Despateh (1854) required the Department of Education to 
organize two-year training courses for primary teachers by establishing 
‘Training Colleges’ instead of ‘normal classes’. However, these 
courses continued to emphasize subject-knowledge. Teaching 
practice was given to the trainees only rarely and they learnt the ‘art 
of questioning’ simply by directing questions at one another. By 
1856-57, the system of training came to be radically altered and was 
modelled after the system then prevailing in England. А training 
college for women also was established in Poona in 1870. 


In the Vidarbha area which was formerly part of C.P. and 
Berar and now forms part of Maharashtra, the training of primary 
teachers was conducted in ‘normal schools’, These were located at 
Nagpur, Amravati, Wardha and Akola. 


,In 1921, the number of primary training institutions began to 
provide a three-year course which included all primary school sub- 
jects. In addition, a classical language, Algebra, and Handwork or 
Agriculture were compulsory for the final examination. 


P But the addition of the third year never remained a stable 
eature of the course. In 1925, the third year class was abolished as 


an economy measure. But it was reinstated on academic grounds in 
1935. It came to be finally abolished in 1939. Mee 


Impact of Basic Education.—In Vidarbh i i 
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mary teachers towards the principles and practice of Basic Education. 
A Basic Training Institute was, therefore, started at Wardha in the 
April of the same year for training primary teacher-educators as well 
as primary school-teachers. The Vidyamandir teachers were trained 
for 6 months and teacher-educators for 3 months. 


In 1939, the Government of Bombay introduced Basic Education 
in four compact areas in the State and started three Basic Training 
Centres, one in each linguistic region of the State. To achieve a rapid 
output of Basic teachers, the duration of the primary training course 
was reduced to two years. In 1949, the syllabus was revised in order 
to readjust the academic content of the training course with basic 
craft and community work. In women’s ‘raining colleges, the 
syllabus in Science was replaced by Domestic Science and Needle 
Work. The duration of training remained two years, in spite of the 
very heavy additions of craft-work and community activities to the 
old academic content. 


In Vidarbha, classes V, VI and VII were treated as middle 
school classes. Some were Vernacular Middle Schools where English 
was not compulsory, while others were I.E.M. Schools (Indian English 
Middle Schools) which taught English to all classes and also had Std. 
VIII attached to them. The curriculum for both V.M. Schools and 
I.E.M. Schools was prepared by the Vidarbha Board of Secondary 
Education. The required qualifications for the teachers in these 
schools and their scales of pay were also approved by the Board. The 
teachers of the middle school classes underwent two years’ training 
at the Spence Training College, Jabalpur, from 1923 to 1943. This 
training included professional as well as content subjects. The course 
led to the Diploma in Teaching, later called Diploma in Education, 
and the examination was conducted by the University. 
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(e) grant-in-aid rules, (f) modification of the syllabus, if necessary. 
The Committee, however, found it essential to go beyond its terms of 
reference and consider the duration of training and the type of entrants 
required for the prescribed syllabus, since these factors are involved 
in framing the syllabus. The recommendations of the Committee led 
to the reformulation of the syllabus and other features of the training 
programme. So far, there have been only a few minor changes in 
the pattern evolyed by the Committee. 


Direction Given in 1956.—The main complaint of the training 
colleges was the heaviness of the curriculum and the inability of the 
trainees and staff to implement it properly in spite of the time and 
energy they unstintingly devoted to it. In examining the problem, 
the Committee paid special attention to the (a) duration of training, 
(b) qualifications of the entrants to training, (c) fundamentals of the 
syllabus and (d) staffing of the training institutions. 


As an increased supply of Basic trained teachers, skilled in craft- 
work, was urgently needed, the Committee deemed two years as the 
most suitable duration for all types of entrants. It plainly stated 
that “Academic standing—either as a matriculate or a graduate— 
does not materially affect the situation. It is the volume of skills to 
be mastered and if these are to be properly acquired, a minimum of 2 
years practice would be necessary for all”. 


The Committee felt that S.S.C. candidates would be better 
suited to the training programme but pointed out the inevitability of 
admitting P.S.C. candidates in order to meet the demand for more 
teachers, created by the rapid expansion of primary education. How- 
ever, the P. S. C. trained candidates were to be held suitable to teach 
Std. I to IV only and the S.S.C. trained candidates were to be 
entrusted with Stds. V to VII. The Committee pointed out that 
"when required they may also be given lower primary classes. But 
their main charge will be senior basic classes for which they will be 
better suited on account of their higher academic qualifications than 
P. S. C. trained teachers". It was thus that two levels of training for 
Stds. I to IV and Stds. V to VII came to be established. 


As regards the syllabus, the Committee said, “It is now sufficient- 
ly clear that the present syllabus ean be shorn of a good deal of its- 
academic content. The P.S.C. students will not need a heavy acade- 
mic syllabus because they will be trained for lower classes. The 
S. S. C. students will not need a highly academic syllabus because to 
have it will be more or less a duplication, repeating what they did in. 
their secondary Schools for the S.S.C. Thus both these types will: 
not need an intensive academic syllabus. We can omit from the sylla- 
bus History, Geography, Science, Mathematics, as it is given at pre- 
d . The ratio between theory and practical work was, therefore, 

ecided by the Committee as 5 : 4 and the academic subjects were’ 
grouped together for passing. A total of 300 marks were assigned to: 
regional language, Social Studies, General Science and Hindi A. 
student was to get 40 per cent of the marks in the aggregate and was: 
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not required to pass separately in every individual subject. Under 
General Science, as pointed out by the Committee, the syllabus was to 
cover “a good deal of Physiology and Hygiene and application of 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology in our life". While indicating the 
need for instituting the lower and higher courses, the Committee had 
pointed out that the gap between the two courses may be bridged 
when lower-trained teachers passed the S.S.C. Examination and sub- 
mitted to a practical test in teaching the upper primary classes. The 
Committee also made a proposal that since P.S.C. is an admittedly 
low qualification for entering the teaching profession, the admission 
qualification for the lower training course may be raised to the passing 
of Std. IX. It also suggested that a public examination should be 
held by Government at this stage. 


The Committee recommended the appointment of only trained j 
graduates on the staff of the primary training institutions as far as ` 
possible and insisted on at least one Basic trained graduate per class.” 
Recognizing that the teachers in primary training colleges carried” a) 
heavier work-load than teachers in secondary schools, the Committee? 
recommended a special allowance of Rs. 15 p.m. for the trained * 
graduates working in training institutions. Travelling allowance for : 
supervising the practical work and block-teaching done in schools at 
some distance from the training institutions were also recommended. 


After the inclusion of Vidarbha in the composite Bombay State 
(1956), the normal schools in that region began to be called Basic 
"Training Colleges. Their number increased as private managements 


were encouraged to establish them. 


aining of Women Primary Teachers.—The first primary train- 
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eight trainees who were the first entrants of this institution, were so 
scantily educated that some of them did not even know the alphabet. 
Their only entrance qualification was their willingness to enter the 
teaching profession. In 1878, the entrance qualification was raised to 
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cluded in the syllabus. А common examination was held for all. At 
the end of their three years’ training, the women teachers reached 
practically the same professional standard as the men teachers did 
after the second year of their training. In 1939, there was a pro- 
gressive attempt to make the training course for women almost equiva- 
lent to that of men. The introduction of a common Primary School 
Certificate Examination for boys and girls (1948) made it possible to 
adopt a fairly common training syllabus for all training institutions 
from 1949 onwards. However, some differentiation still exists and 
instead of Science which figures in the course for men, Domestic 
Science and Needle-work have been included in the training course for 
women. This differentiation which continues to the present day, 
has adversely affected the study of Science and Mathematics by girls, 
at all stages of education. 


Growth of training facilities from 1957 to 1966.—From 1057 
onwards, the number of primary training institutions in the State 
inereased with an unprecedented rapidity. Nearly fifty new institu- 
tons sprang up between 1957 and 1961, a span of barely five years. 
This growth was mainly the result of the special assistance given by 
the Central Government for starting Basic Training Colleges, as part 
of its programme for promoting Basic Education. From a total of 
127 in 1960-61, the number of primary training institutions in the State 
has now risen to 141. Of these, 97 institutions are for men, 37 for 
women and 7 are co-educational. 


Existing Conditions and Problems 


Unbalanced growth of training facilities —The provision of facili- 
ties for primary teacher training in the four divisions of the State is 
still rather unequal. The rate of growth of the institutions is also 
uneven. Sudden spurts of activity were witnessed in 1920-21, 1950- 
51 and 1957—61. The reasons for growth were not always the same. 
While the increase in 1950-51 was occasioned by the need for more 
trained teachers on account of the post-independence expansion of 
primary education, that in 1956—61 was a consequence of the generous 
funds made available to the States by the Government of India, 
for expanding and improving the facilities for training Basie primary 
teachers. Between 1950—60, several private bodies which had already 
Eus [ү ыг schools, began to establish training institu- 
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ordinary achievement, especially when it is remembered that prior 
to 1956, it had taken exactly one hundred years (counting from 1855 
in which year the Education Department was established) to reach a 
teacher provision of about 48,000. This compelling need to turn out 
more and more trained teachers in a short span of time promoted the 
establishment of institutions wherever requested by private bodies. 
Some districts being educationally more active than others, large 
clusters of institutions are found in some while other still have scanty 
training facilities. There is almost a saturation of trained teachers in 
the districts which took the lead to start training institutions. 


The regionwise provision of training facilities suffered from 
further imbalances after the reorganization of the States when the 
areas of Vidarbha, Marathwada and Western Maharashtra made up 
the present Maharashtra State. While there are 40 institutions 
in Bombay Region, 44 in Poona Region and 39 in Nagpur Region, 
but only 18 are located in Marathwada. The distribution of institu- 
tions comes to 6:5 per district in Western Maharashtra, 5 in Vidarbha 
and 3:5 in Marathwada. The percentage of trained primary teachers 
in the State as a whole is 80. But the Bombay and Poona Regions 
have reached nearly 90 per cent, so that very few teachers can now be 
deputed for training by the local bodies. In the other two regions 
where the absence of compulsory primary education had checked the 
growth in the number of teachers and training facilities (particularly 
in Marathwada) the percentage of trained teachers is barely 50. Pri- 
vate effort in teacher-education has been very restricted in Marathwada. 
Of the 18 institutions in that region, 15 are government and 3 non- 
government. In Nagpur Region, there are 19 government and 20 
private institutions, indicating an equal effort by both agencies. In 
Western Maharashtra, of the 40 institutions in Bombay Region, 11 are 
government and 29 non-government. In Poona Region, out of a 
total of 44, only 12 are government and 31 non-government. This 
means that nearly 75 per cent training institutions in W estern Maha- 
rashtra are conducted by private managements. This ee 
sive private effort in teacher-training has raised the emerit 
trained teachers so rapidly that the problem of how to curtail the 
existing facilities may have to be tackled hereafter. 


ion ining institutions.—The need for a rapid increase 
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absence of medical aid, drinking-water supply, easy rail and road 
communication, a secondary school, at least а small public library 
which provides fresh newspapers and books for general reading, and 
other recreations commonly required by an average citizen, prevents 
suitably qualified teacher-educators from serving in small rural places. 


Small Institutions —In Maharashtra, of the 141 primary training 
institutions, 85 have less than 200 trainees. Of these, 26 are below 
100, going down to less than 30. The small size of a training institu- 
tion not only increases the per capita cost of training but affects the 
quality of training through the unavailability of the large staff needed 
for guidance to the various facets of training. How to plan the re- 
location and consolidation of small and educationally ineffective insti- 
tutions, is a problem which needs to be solved urgently. 


Staffing Problems.—A study of the staffing position of the training 
institutions in the later half of 1964-65 showed that 60 posts of full- 
time teacher-educators and 57 posts of part-time special teachers 
were vacant. There was an acute shortage of teacher-educators for 
Agriculture, Science, Mathematics and Hindi. Special teachers for 
Music, Drawing and Physical Education were also in short supply. 
The rapid expansion of secondary education has adversely affected the 
staffing position in primary training institutions. The fluidity of 
part-time teachers has been considerable, because they are always on 
the look-out for full-time permanent jobs in secondary schools. The 
situation is better in large towns where a teacher can manage to get 
part-time jobs in one or two secondary schools in addition to their 
work in a training institution. 


The situation regarding the academic qualifications of teacher- 
educators is not quite happy. Only 16 per cent hold the Master's 
degree in Science or Arts. Of these, nearly 60 per cent have ‘Pass’ 
degrees. Among the graduates, 8 per cent have a first class degree, 
26-7 per cent second class and 72:5 per cent pass class. As regards 
professional qualification, only 5:5 per cent hold the M.Ed. degree. 
The percentage of those who hold a first class B.Ed./B.T. is only 7.2. 
The percentage of those who hold a pass class B.Ed./B.T. is 31.4. 
When it is remembered that the staffs of training institutions are 
expected to inculcate in the trainees the high aims of the teaching 
profession and respect for academic efficiency, there can be no two 
opinions about the need to raise the quality of teacher-educators with- 
out further delay. One of the major causes for the low performance 


of trained primary teachers is undoubtedly to be found in the low 
quality of their educators. 


. Staffing pattern.—The existing staffing pattern of primary 
training institutions is decided as two graduate trained teacher- 
educators per division. "The weekly work-load of a full-time teacher- 
educator is fixed at 36 periods or 22 hours. But it usually amounts to 
more than. 36 periods per week as many of the training activities have 
to be carried out by the staff before and after their scheduled hours 
of work. The methods of training, which are an approximation of 
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the teaching methods in schools, leave hardly any scope for encouraging 
self-study among the trainees and thus reducing the teacher-educators’ 
work-load. The principal also is over-loaded with administrative 
tasks, particularly with his duties as a hostel superintendent. Clerical 
assistance in office-work is generally most inadequate. 


Curriculum and Duration of Training.—The syllabus of the Pri- 
mary Teachers' Certificate Examination expects the training institute 
to work for 200 days in a year, exclusive of the days devoted to exami- 
rations. The time-table consists of 54 periods a week, each period 
varying from 35 to 40 minutes, bringing the total working hours per 
week to about 34 for the 5} working days. Practice-teaching, commu- 
nity-life activities, visual-aids, and village-uplift projects are done in 
addition to normal schedule of 34 hours. 


Much of the criticism of the existing syllabus arises from its lack 
of connection with the syllabus of the primary schools. Whereas the 
syllabus for training requires concentration on “craft” and underplays 
the importance of "subjects" the syllabus of the primary schools still 
emphasizes "subjects" and not "craft". All the science that is done 
in the existing training course is some Physiology and Hygiene. The 
candidates are allowed to pass in a ‘group’ of academic subjects, on 
the strength of aggregate marks. This arrangement leads them to 
neglect one or more subjects in the group. Their preparation for 
teaching the various subjects in the primary school curriculum, there- 
fore, remains unsatisfactory. 


As regards the study of professional subjects, child-psychology 
and principles of education are taught out of their situational context. 
The general and special methods of instruction are learnt mechanically. 
Briefly, the syllabus has become bookish and outmoded. 

Problems of Practical Work.—The year's work in practice-teaching 
consists of the following to be done in each year of the course :— 

ў i der supervision, at 
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the scholastic, emotional and physical growth of the pupils. Mest of 
the child-psychology which the trainees learn, therefore, is looked upon 
by them as a set of theories to be learnt by heart and not as a set of 
insight into the development of the children. No practice is given in 
conducting tests and examinations by modern methods. 


The large number of lessons and small number of teacher- 
educators in many institutions defeat the very purpose of practice- 
teaching. It is found that teacher-educators supervise one complete 
lesson at a time in only 38:6 per cent of the institutions, two lessons 
are supervised simultaneously in 45:5 per cent, three in 9:2 per cent, 
four in 5 per cent, and more than four in the rest. . 


The scope of ‘community life’ is restricted to the training college 
community. The preparation for democratic citizenship is expected 
to be achieved by appointing ‘Ministers’ for managing the kitchen, 
cleanliness of buildings and campus, excursions and dramaties, etc. 
The trainees have very little scope to organise activities of community- 
contact and community-service, or youth welfare. 


Extension Services.—The idea of extension services by primary 
training institutions arose in Maharashtra as early as 1947. This 
extension was visualized as community education in health and hygiene, 
village improvement projects and social education. The emphasis 
was more on community service than on the improvement of schools. 
Till 1955-56, only a few government training institutions attempted 
these extension services. In 1956, extension services were encouraged 
by Government in some selected training institutions, but their scope 
was limited to the guidance of primary teachers from a few neighbour- 
ing schools. In all, 20 government and private trainin institutions 


participate in this scheme and get an annual grant of Rs. 


Inspection and Supervision.—The inspection of primary training 
institutions is conducted by the Parishad Education Officer (formerly 
District Educational Inspector) on behalf of the State Government- 
No inspecting officer possesses any special qualifications for inspecting 
training institutions. The performance of an institution is normally 
evalued on the basis of its examination results. As these are generally 
quite good in terms of the percentage of ‘passes’, the practical effec- 
tiveness of the training programme or the satisfactoriness of the con 
ditions of training are rarely investigated. 


Grant-in-aid to non-Government Institutions —The payment of 
grants to non-government ! asic training colleges in the State are 
made in two instalments during the year by the Regional Deputy 
Directors of Education when the allotment is placed at their dispose 
by the Directorate of Education. The first instalment is usually раї 
in the month of July. The second or the last instalment is paid i 
the month of March after the institution is inspected by the Parishad 
Education Officer, its accounts checked, and the inspection report ig 
submitted to the Deputy Director of the region. The institutions 
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are paid (a) maintenance grant, (b) dearness allowance grant, (c) hostel 
grant, (d) basie craft grant and, (e) equipment grant. 

(i) The total expenditure incurred by the college during a year 
includes expenditure on the maintenance of the institution, dearness 
allowance, hostel expenditure, craft, term fee, furniture and equip- 
ment, repairs to furniture, and provident fund contribution. 


The expenditure incurred on the maintenance of the training 
institution, such as the pay of teaching and non-teaching staff, rent 
certified by the Executive Engineer, office contingencies, books, furni- 
ture, repairs to furniture is admitted for grant. 


The rate of the maintenance grant is 663 per cent of the admissible 
expenditure, subject to the capitation limit of Rs. 200 per annum per 
student, on average attendance. 


(ii) The expenditure incurred on dearness allowance, hostel, 
craft and provident fund contribution is not admitted for the mainte- 
nance grant. Grants on these items are paid separately. 


The rate of the dearness allowance grant is 50 per cent of the 
admissible expenditure. The hostel grant is paid on rent of the hostel 
building. The entire expenditure incurred by the institution on rent, 
as certified by the Executive Engineer, is borne by the Government 
subject to Rs. 2 per student per month in rural areas and Rs. 3 per 
month per student in big cities. 

The nature of expenditure incurred on craft is of two kinds : 
recurring and non-recurring. No grant is paid on the recurring ex- 
penditure. It is expected that the management would meet it from 
the income of sale of finished products. The expenditure incurred on 
non-recurring items is admitted for grant at the rate of 50 per cent. 
The grants on non-recurring items are given for the first two or three 
years after the opening of the institution. The management is ex- 
pected to purchase within this period all kinds of equipment required 


for craft purposes. 
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ments of a regular training college in Bombay were evolved by E. I. 
Howard, the Director of Public Instruction, in 1856-57. These had, 
however, to be dropped on account of the financial stringency created 
by the political disturbances of 1857. Howard then modified the 
original scheme. He decided that only Englishmen should be appoin- 
ted to the posts of headmasters of the English schools and_ made 
responsible for guiding their Indian assistants who were, by and large, 
university graduates. Later, the departmental policy in teacher- 
training came to be dominated by the view that so long as a teacher 
had a good university degree, no professional training was necessary to 
make him a competent teacher. The Indian Education Commission 
of 1882 tried to change the situation by recommending that “An 
examination in the principles and practice of teaching be instituted, 
success in which should hereafter be a condition of permanent employ- 
ment as a teacher in any secondary school, government or aided". 
But it was not readily accepted by the provinces. Finally, the Govern- 
ment of India had to begin to insist on teacher-training. It declared 
that “His Excellency in Council.......... deems it essential that 
each Local Government should accept the responsibility of providing 
means for training teachers for each grade of school—primary, middle 
and high—as a first charge on educational grants". The Bombay 
Education Department had to yield to these pressures from the Central 
Government and the Secondary Teachers’ Certificate Examination 
(or S.T.C.) was instituted in 1899. It was "an examination in the 
knowledge of school-method and the science of teaching". The 
headmaster was to impart training to the assistant masters and the 
Divisional Inspectors were to examine them in the practice of Educa- 
tion. Common printed papers in the theory of teaching were supplied 
to all the Divisions. This examination became very popular because 
i6 saved the teachers the trouble and expense of undergoing & full-time 
training course and yet enabled them to become ‘qualified teachers 
with the attendant benefits of better emoluments and security of 
service. 


Establishment of a training college.—Lord Curzon's Resolution of 
1904 placed a strong emphasis on teacher education. Liberal grants 
were paid to the provincial governments to enable them to undertake 
a systematic programme for training secondary teachers. As a result, 
a Secondary Training College was established in Bombay in 1906. 
Tt was accommodated in two class-rooms of the Elphinstone High 
School and staffed with two persons only—a principal who was former- 
ly a professor in a government college, and a vice-principal who was 
an experienced headmaster. Between them, they managed the 
training of 35 student-teachers. The total period of instruction in 
theory amounted to about 18 hours per week and the practical work 
pe ponent annone on an average, to not more than six hours in 

he year. n the completion of the course, the 4 grante 
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Bachelor of Teaching (B.T.) was newly instituted by the University. 
The strength of the college was gradually raised and brought upto 100 
in 1932-33 where it has stayed to this day. The tradition of limiting 
the number of trainees to 100 has got firmly established, and its hold on 
the minds of the organizers of secondary teacher training in the State, 
is still quite strong. Between 1932-33 and 1954-55, the number of 
secondary training colleges in Bombay State rose to 7 in all, including 
those at Baroda, Ahmedabad and Belgaum. 


In Vidarbha, high school teachers were trained first in the Spence 
Training College, Jabalpur, up to 1942-43. In 1945, after the closure 
of the B.T. College at Jabalpur, the University Training College was 
established at Nagpur. 


The curricula for secondary teacher training have undergone 
very few changes in the last 43 years. The examination is still held in 
two parts, theoretical and practical, except in the University of Bombay 
which recently took the progressive step of abolishing the practical 
examination. The papers on Philosophy of Education, Educational 
Psychology, General and Special Methods, School Management and 
Hygiene, still continue unchanged in most of the curricula for the 
B.T./B.Ed. examination in the six universities in Maharashtra. In 
the past 10 years, however, optional papers like Basic Education, 
Rural Education, Physical Education, Vocational Guidance, eto., 
have been added. Till 1939, every teacher under training was re- 
quired to select either English or Science as a subject for the study of 
special methods. At present, the choice of any two subjects from the 
prescribed school curriculum is allowed. A study of the problems in 
Indian Education, Experimental Psychology (with Statistics), History 
of Education in India, Educational Administration are treated. as 
important subjects in some universities. The number of practice- 
lessons has gradually increased from the original 10 to 30, but the Uni- 
versity of Bombay has again eg t to 20. a p d 
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ceded that as the one-year course prescribed in 1923 led only to a 
Diploma, the duration of the Degree course should be increased. How- 
ever, the urgent need to supply the secondary schools with trained 
graduates and the financial hardship which a two-year course is likely 
to cause the trainees, are two major reasons normally pleaded against 
the proposals for a larger B.Ed. course. 


Undergraduate training.—Besides the B.Ed., a training course for 
under-graduate teachers of secondary schools leading to a Diploma in 
Teaching (T.D.) has been instituted by most of the universities in the 
State. It can be taken by a candidate who holds the S.S.C. or an 
equivalent qualification and possesses three years’ teaching experience, 
or who has passed the first year examination of a college. Its content 
is similar to that for the B.Ed. course but much simpler, and is covered 
in four theory papers. Though the course requires full-time attend- 
ance, it confers on the candidates no more occupational benefit than 
the S. T. C. which can be obtained much more easily. Consequently, 
its patrons have always been few. However, the S.T.C. has been 
abolished from June 1966 and the T.D. is, therefore, likely to gain in 
importance. 


Tradition of Co-education.—Right from the start, the secondary 
training colleges have been co-educational and have made no distinc- 
tion of any kind between the training of men and women teachers. 
A large number of women (68 in all) are working as teacher-educators 
in secondary training colleges. Though the training colleges function- 
ing under the S.N.D.T. University are specially meant for women 
candidates, they have mixed staffs. Prior to independence, women 
were not appointed as principals of government secondary training 
colleges on the ground that she may find it difficult to manage a co- 
educational institution. This tradition was broken when Miss Amy 
B.H.J. Rustomjee was appointed as the first woman principal of 
the S.T. College, Bombay. Such appointments have now become 
quite common and have proved a direct incentive to women graduates 
of good academic qualifications to enter the teaching profession in the 
hope of gradually qualifying for the posts of teacher-educators and 
Principals of teachers’ colleges. 


Existing Conditions and Problems 


General Conditions.—In 1964-65 the number of secondary training 
colleges in the State was 21. With the opening of 6 more colleges— 
3 government and 3 non-government—it has now risen to 29. There 
are 4 colleges in Bombay City alone. The distribution of the colleges 


functioning under the different universities in the State (1966-67) is 
as follows : 


University of Bombay : 3; University of Marathwada : 3; 
University of Nagpur : 7 ; University of Poona : 6: 


Shivaji University : 7; and S. N. D. T. University : 2. 
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Of these, 9 colleges are conducted by the State Government, 3 by 
universities, and the remaining by private organisations. The number 
of under-graduate institutions for the training of secondary teachers had 
risen from 19 in 1955 to 159 in 1963-64. This increase was due to the 
sudden growth of S.T.C. institutions. But this resulted in producing 
S.T.C. teachers far in excess of the demand. Nearly 70 per cent of 
these under-graduate teachers failed to find jobs in secondary schools. 
The quality of the trainees and their performance had also become 
considerably diluted. Government has now abolished this course. 


Trainecs.—The qualifications for admission to a secondary 
training college is a Bachelor's degree in Arts, Science, Commerce and 
Agrieulture. Admissions are not selective. The colleges find it 
difticult to attract enough candidates even to fill the sanctioned number 
of seats. However, the principal and staff interview each candidate 
after admission. This interview is utilized for discussing the candi- 
date's choice of special methods. The candidate's capabilities also 
are revealed in the interview. Very few teachers are deputed for train- 
ing either by Government or private employers. Most of them have 
to bear the training expenses from their personal resources. How- 


ever, Marathwada is an exception in this respect as most of the schools 
in that area are conducted by Government. The academic levels of 
the entrants to the B.Ed. course appear to be rather low. Among the 
entrants of 1964-65 only 12 had obtained a first class degree, 411 had 
obtained a second class, and 1,182, i.e., 70 per cent, had obtained their 
first degree with a pass class. Post-graduate qualifications were held 
by 136 candidates. Among these, 2 had a first class degree, 37 second 
class degree, and 97 pass class. Most of the candidates had previous 
teaching experience and the percentage of fresh candidates was only 22. 
Nearly 26 per cent candidates were below 25 years of age, 65 per cent 
were in the age-group of 25 to 35, and the rest, i.e., 9 per cent were 
above 35 years. 

The medium of examination offered by nearly 75 per cent candi- 
dates is Marathi. About 10 per cent candidates offer English, 5 per 
cent Hindi and the remaining 10 per cent consist of those who offer 


Gujarati, Urdu, ete. The examination results vary between 88 per 
cent to 100 per cent. Four colleges had 100 per cent results in 1964-65. 
The general opinion is that the candidates find it easy to ee 
marks in the ‘practical’ i.e., examination lessons and ‘college work’. 
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of instructors in Craft, Drawing, Physical Education, etc., and consti- 
tutes about 7 per cent of the total. Qualified teacher-educators are 
in short supply and the universities receive frequent requests for relaxa- 
tion of recognition requirements. A large number of teacher-educators 
are only partially qualified to teach certain ‘Special Methods’, as they 
had not studied the subjects concerned for their academic degrees. 
The percentage of such teacher-educators is as follows : Geography : 
61:5 per cent, History : 54-1 per cent, English: 53:8 per cent, 
Mathematics : 47:3 per cent. The percentage of teacher-educators 
who lecture on Special Methods without having studied the content- 
subject either for the academic degree or for professional specialisation, 
is 23-1 for Geography, 16:6 for History, 8-1 for Marathi, and 2:6 for 
English. The percentages of fully qualified teacher-educators for 
the different special methods are as follows : English : 384 per cent, 
Regional Languages : 81-5 per cent, Classical Languages : 94-8 per cent, 
Hindi : 50 per cent, Mathematics : 52-7 per cent, History : 25 per 
cent, Geography : 15:4 per cent. As regards Science, no teacher- 
educators can be considered fully effective in guiding the teaching of 
General Science, as only two branches of Science are studied for the 
B.Sc., degree while the school-syllabus calls for a knowledge of several 
branches. 


As regards professional qualifications, the position is not much 
better. Of 428 teacher-educators, only 177 hold the M.Ed. degree and 
19 hold the Ph.D. Of the 177 M.Ed. degree holders, 66 have a pass 


class. 


The staffing pattern of a college of education is governed by 
the teacher-trainee ratio of 1 : 10. No attempt has been made so far 
to calculate in detail the time which a teacher-educator has to devote 
to the different components of the theoretical and practical aspects of 
the training course. The idea behind the ratio of 1 : 10 appears to be 
that personal guidance for practical work can be consistently offered 
by a teacher-educator to a group of 10 trainees only. In the actual 
working of the college, however, the arrangement of allotting 10 
trainees permanently to one teacher-educator can never be worked out. 
The total hours of attendance and lectures per week, are governed by 
university regulations which are primarily framed for colleges of 
general education. 


Besides the B.Ed. course, 13 colleges in the State conduct the 
M.Ed. course by papers. Courses leading to Diploma in Education, 
Educational Administration, Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
are also conducted by six colleges. Recognised university teachers, 
who guide students to take the M.Ed. and Ph.D. degree in Education 
by Research, are found in a few colleges. Vacation courses or guidance 
Courses are provided for the M.Ed. degree by papers. The work done 
by the teacher educators in such courses rarely fetches them additionai 
remuneration. However, teaching the advanced courses brings them 
a higher professional status, examinerships at a higher level, and 
partially compensates for the extra work-load. r : 
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Teacher-educators who work as masters of methods do hardly any 
teaching. They are entrusted with guiding and supervising stray 
practice lessons. Some colleges have shown a tendency to appoint 
persons of low qualifications to posts of masters of method, and have 
subsequently sought to get them recognized for appointment to higher 
posts on the ground of the experience. Such back-door entries into 
higher teaching cadres are on the increase. 


Curriculum.—By and large, the training curriculum at the 
secondary level has undergone only a few changes in the past 15 years. 
It is offered in two parts : Theory and Practice. The theoretical part 
covers Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, School 
Management and Organization, Problems of Indian Education, Special 
Methods, General Methods, and one from among such optionals like 
Rural Education, Social Education, Physical Education, Vocational 
Guidance, Educationnal Administration, Basic Education and Educa- 
tion of Handicapped Children. In Educational Psychology, Experi- 
mental Psychology and Statistics are still an obligatory adjunct of the 
theory of child education. Recently, however, attempts to modernize 
the curriculum have been in evidence. Inclusion of Sociology of 
Education, Social Psychology, some aspects of the History of Edu- 
cation, and Educational Psychology with more emphasis on total 
child development than on the principles of cognitive learning is 
favoured by those who advocate a revision of the curriculum. 


In is now agreed by most of the secondary training institutions 
that the practical aspect of the curriculum needs a thorough and early 
revision. The major deficiency of present system is the artificiality 
of the stray lessons and their failure in giving the trainees consistent 
practice in taking the same group of children through the successive 
stages of learning a subject-unit. Also, the present arrangements aire 
the trainees no experience of school management or organisation o. 
out-of.class activities for the pupils. The number of lessons pres- 
cribed in most of the universities (except Bombay) is 30 for iiu we 
candidates and 50 for freshers. The emphasis on lessons' seems 5 е 
based оп the misconception that the work of the ood а аы ог iw 
restricted only to the transmission of information within is p ys 
of the class-room. The practising schools ‚аге een y mal 
tl ining institution is almost non-e3 . d же 
af the pen пане of unrelated lessons poses а big problem for every 
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Medium of Instruction and Text- Books.—The examination papers 
for B.Ed./B.T. are set in English and lectures may be taken either in 
English or in a regional language, provided no trainee objects to its 
use. Option to write the answer-cripts either in English, Marathi, 
Gujarati or Hindi has been given. Nearly 75 per cent of the trainees 
avail themselves of the facility to use the regional languages. How- 
ever, lecturing as well as writing of answerscripts in the regional 
languages is handicapped by the severe paucity of suitable text-books 
in the regional languages. The English text-books prescribed for 
study and reference are usually very difficult for the trainees. Some 
of these text-books are quite old, first published as far back as 1920 
though revised around 1945 or so. Many of them are unrelated to the 
cultural and educational objectives of India. 


Research and Extension.—Extension Services Centres are conduc- 
ted by four colleges. Centres supported by the Education Depart- 
ment are now conducted in two colleges. The programmes of exten- 
tion have generally been found very useful in removing the isola- 
tion of the training institution from the schools and lending some 
realism to their theoretical and practical work. 


Since most of the training colleges have to engage ina hectic 
programme of theoretical instruction and practical work to be finished 
in about 150 days, hardly any research can be undertaken by their 
staffs. Barring the work done by the students reading for their 
M.Ed. or Ph.D. degrees by research, very little research activity is 
evident in the colleges. 


Grant-in-aid and stipends.—Non-government colleges of educa- 
tion affiliated to a statutory university in the State of Maharashtra 


are held eligible for annual grant-in-aid, in accordance with the follow- 
ing rules :— 


(1) Maintenance grants at 662 per cent of the approved expendi- 


Ux during the preceding year or the deficit, whichever 
is less. 


(2) Special grants on construction of buildings at 25 per cent of the 
expenditure, in suitable instalments, if necessary. 


(8) 75 per cent of trainees are given stipends at the rate of 
Rs. 75 per month. 


Inspection and Supervision.—The secondary training colleges 
are governed by the regulations laid down by the universities in respect 
of staffing, buildings, equipment, library, laboratory, etc. Тһе re- 
cognition of the colleges depends on their satisfactory fulfilment of 
the conditions laid down by the universities. Periodical inspections 
of temporarily recognised colleges held by ad-hoc committees appoint- 
ed by the university and recognition is continued if the college is 
found to fulfil the required minimum standards. However, these 
Inspections are purely administrative and contribute very little to the 
growth of the academic standards of a college. 
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+ Advanced Courses in Education 


The M.Ed. degree.—The degree of Master of Education (Research) 
was instituted by the University of Bombay in 1936. The Ph.D. 
(in Education) came to be instituted in the same University in 1941. 
In 1948, facilities were provided to study for the M.Ed. degree either 
entirely by papers, or partly by papers and partly by research, All 
the universities in the State now offer the M.Ed. degree course. M.Ed. 
by research, however, is not allowed under the Shivaji University of 
Kolhapur. The M.Ed. degree by papers can be taken either through 
intensive course of one year’s duration or by attendance at the two 
years’ ‘vacation course’ or ‘guidance course’ in which periodical 
lectures are delivered. In 1964-65, the State had 316 men students 
and 121 women students enrolled for the M.Ed. degree. Like most 
other degree courses in our universities, the M.Ed. degree course also 
has become diluted, perfunctory, and  examination-ridden. Tts 
curricula are cluttered up with accretions of topic after topic of 
dubious ‘job-utility’, imposed over traditional matter. Several 
changes are necessary to streamline and modernize the M.Ed. degree 


course. 


In 1964-65, in all 18 students (including 10 women) were en- 
rolled for the Ph.D. degree in Education, which can be taken by in- 
vestigating a problem approved by the university. It requires work 
for two years after the M.Ed. degree. It can also be taken three years 
after B.Ed. in Bombay University. A thesis is submitted to the 
university at the end of the investigation. It is examined by external 
referees drawn from other universities. The main shortcoming of this 
system is that the student’s training in research methodology remains 
restricted to the topic he may have selected. Most educationists in 
the State now think that nearly 50 per cent of the work for the Ph.D. 
degree should consist of intensive course-work in research methodology 
and foundation subjects, requiring attendance at seminar discussions 


ini york should be re- 
and lectures. The remaining 50 per cent of the wor ‹ 
served for conducting the investigation and writing out the thesis. 
The examination for the Ph.D. degree should consist of three parts : 
(a) written examination in course-work, (b) examination of thesis, 
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Education. The G. K. Institute concentrates on finding solutions to 
the problems of rural elementary education. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION AND EXTENSION SERVICES 


The necessity of providing in-service training courses for all 
types of educational personnel has become increasingly apparent during 
the past 10 years. New problems have arisen in the field of education 
and their solution calls for new knowledge and skills. There has been 
а rapid change in the nature of the work of educational administrators, 
teacher-educators, supervisors and teachers, firstly as a result of their 
post-independence tasks of national reconstruction and secondly of the 
twin challenges posed by the people’s rising expectations and explosion 
of scientific knowledge in the advanced countries. An understanding 
of the implications of these times of change and acquisition of the new 
skills demanded by their changing roles, are now most urgently needed 
by those working in the field of education. Programmes of their 
in-service education have, therefore, become almost as imperative as. 
those of pre-service education, 


In Maharashtra, there has been no regular provision of in-service 
education courses either for primary or secondary teachers. Refresher 
courses have been organised off and on whenever some major changes: 
have taken place in the school curriculum. At the primary level, 
orientation courses have been organised for teachers of Basic education. 
and also for special teachers of English for Stds. V to VII. Besides, 
it has been customary in Western Maharashtra to organise monthly 
group conferences of primary teachers for discussing teaching methods, 
difficult topics in the syllabus and use of teaching aids. These con- 
ferences help both teachers and inspecting officers to keep up the vitality 
of their work. In addition, they have been of considerable help im 
providing an informal channel of communication between the 
teachers of nearly ten contiguous schools, as also between teachers. 


and members of the community of the villages in which the schools 
are situated. 


Apart from the organisation of in- 
long duration, another method adopted i 
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colleges of education, of which four are financially assisted by the 
N.C.E.R.T. and two by the State Government. A similar pro- 
gramme of extension services for primary schools and primary teachers 
has begun in 1963 and now three primary extension service centres are 
functioning in the State. They are attached, on an experimental 
basis, to the rural institute at Amravati, the G. K. Institute of Rural 
Education at Gargoti and the State Institute of Education, Poona. 
Every primary extension service centre looks after the development 
of 50 contiguous primary schools and a group of about 200 teachers 
working in them. 


From 1963 onwards, the concern for the qualitative improvement 
of education has resulted into the establishment and strengthening of 
H * H H . H + 
several academic units and institutes functioning under the overall 
supervision of the Directorate of Education. These units and insti- 
tutes organise in-service training courses, particularly for secondary 
teachers. The Institute of Vocational Guidance and Counselling 
(Bombay), the Inspectorate of Audio-Visual Education (Bombay), 
the Evaluation Unit (Poona), and the Science Education Unit (Poona), 
have been organising orientation as well as intensive courses of different. 
types in their respective fields. The State Institute of English conducts 
a nine-month course for the teacher educators working in the eleven 
primary training institutions specially established to prepare teachers 
of English for Stds. V to VII. The State Institute of Education has 
been organising in-service courses for inspectors of primary schools 
and teacher educators of primary training institution. In co-opera- 
tion with the Evaluation Unit, the Institute has provided orientation 
in reformed methods of examination, to primary teachers in the ex- 
tension area of the Institute. Seminars are also held under ше aus. 
pices of the Institute for the principals of poco. ia eie cei 
d ining institutions. 1 these efforts, however, : 
Br gd ous zo all Euer, programme of the in-service 
plur Я king in the field of education is 
education of all types of personnel working seat bey tli 
ver, except for the courses organised by the 
yet to be evolved. Moreover, excep ошеа сео 
State Institute of Education for teacher ited atta аав the 
i i es are normally formulate: 
other in-service courses а Institute, however, made an 
felt needs of educational personnel. The Ins n Mns i TUE City 
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programme of systematic in-service education and extension services 
is likely to be undertaken in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


NEW EXPECTATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Size of the Training Programmes in IV F.Y.P.—During the 
IV F.Y.P., the estimated recruitment of primary teachers will be about 
40,000. Additions to the extent of 5,000 teachers will also have to be 
made to the teaching force as a result of the replacement necessi- 
tated by retirement, resignation, and mortality. Besides, the existing 
backlog of 10,000 untrained teachers will have to be cleared as rapidly 
as possible. 


However, of the 40,000 teachers proposed to be recruited, several 
will have been already trained since the State Government has re- 
cently issued instructions to the local bodies that except for 95 per 
cent teachers from the backward classes and women teachers, no 
untrained teachers should henceforward be recruited. It is not casy 
to foresee the exact effects of this order on the nature of recruitment. 
But it may be assumed that at least 40 to 50 per cent of the new recruits 
during the IV F.Y.P. will be trained teachers. Therefore, training 
wil have to be provided to about 35,000 to 40,000 teachers in all. 
At present, 141 training colleges in the State offer only 22,000 seats 
of which about 19,000 are normally utilised. It is proposed to 
increase the strength of every training institution at least to a mini- 
mum of 200 and take it up to about 300 wherever possible. While 
resulting into better utilisation of the existing buildings, equipment 
and staff, this step may gradually reduce the per capita expenditure on 
training or give a better efficiency-return for the existing expenditure. 
Some of the institutions will have to be considerably improved in 
respect of such material facilities as tuitional buildings, hostels, and 
equipment to prepare them for a larger in-take. This programme will 
be undertaken in the next four years under the supervision and guidance 
of the State Board of Teacher Education. The ground for this pro- 
ject has already been prepared by the State Institute of Education 


tee has conducted a spot-study of every training institution in the 
ate. 


At the secondary stage, the backlog of untrained graduate 
teachers is about 7,000. The estimated recruitment of secondary 
teachers during IV F.Y.P. is about 8,000. In order to undertake the 
training of new recruits and to clear such backlog as exists to-day, 
it is proposed to increase the in-take capacity of the existing colleges 
and arrange for the training of about 14,000 teachers during the 
F.Y.P. If financial resources permit, the remaining back-log may be 


cleared towards the end of the IV EXE. by intensifying the train ng 
programme. 2 


Integration and Improvement of Courses.—At 
© ats — resent, there are 
different types of training courses for preparing арас teachers of 
physical education, drawing and Hindi to work in primary and secon- 
dary schools. The State Board of Teacher Education has undertaken 
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to frame integrated training courses which will enable the teacher, 
particularly at the primary level, to tackle all the subjects in the school- 
syllabus with a fair degree of competence. The two-year (post S.S.C.) 
course proposed to be instituted at the primary level will fetch the pri- 
mary teacher a Diploma in Education and prepare him to teach such 
subjects as physical education and Hindi which, in the past, used to 
be looked upon as ‘special subjects’. As regards drawing, this subject 
has been so grossly neglected so far that it requires to be given a con- 
centrated attention in the future by preparing special teachers for it. 
The existing multiplicity of training courses will, therefore, be sub- 
stantially reduced during the TV F.Y.P. period. 


The procedures for teacher training examinations will also be 
simplified and modernized. 16 is proposed to abolish the practical 
examinations at present held at the primary and pre-primary levels 
of training and help teachtr educators to carry out the assessment of 
practical work on the basis of properly maintained records. 


New Expectations— The future progress of teacher education 
in the IV F.Y.P. will naturally reflect the new spirit which the State 
Board of Teacher Education is expected to instill into it. The en- 
thusiastic reception which the establishment of the Board has received 
from the teaching fraternity and the public, has proved beyond doubt 
that it was an essential reform. The unstinted support which the 
officials of the Education Department have begun to give the Board 
augurs well for its future tasks and its stability. Considering all 
these factors, it can be said without reservation that teacher education 
in Maharashtra has entered a creative phase in which it promises not 
only to regenerate itself, but also to serve as the most influential 
educational sector which can imbue the entire educational system with 


à new vitality and dynamism. 


l 0 MYSORE 


C. S. Benur 
INTRODUCTION 


The duty of training future citizens rests on the teachers of to- 
day who in turn will have to be properly and adequately equipped with 
the necessary knowledge and skills required for the job. They will 
have to be invested with a sense of missionary zeal and with a new 
vision to usher in the new age. Is the present day teacher education 
adequate enough to usher in this new age? The answer leaves much 
to be desired. Teacher education, therefore, will have to be ге-ех- 
amined and reformed, before the situation gets out of control. “We 
cannot entrust our children to the care of any and every sort of person 
irrespective of his ability and willingness to be a teacher. We want 
our children to be taught by trained persons and not novices.?1 


In this chapter efforts made by the new Mysore State to solve 
some of the problems of teacher education are described. While 
doing so, the historical background of teacher education in the new 
State, the courses of studies, the organisation, finance and the future 
plans are dealt with. 


THE NEW MYSORE STATE 


The new Mysore State with twenty districts came into existence 
on the 1st of November 1956. It comprises the five integrated areas 
as shown below : 


1. Ex-Mysore area consisting of nine districts. 

- Bombay-Karnatak area consisting of four districts. 

- Madras-Karnatak area consisting of one district. 

- Hyderabad-Karnatak area consisting of three districts. 
- Coorg area consisting of one district. 


. _ The five integrated areas mentioned above had their own histo- 
rical backgrounds and administrative Systems. They had their own 
rules, regulations, procedures and practices. Hence, one of the most 
pressing problems that the new State had to reckon with was the pro- 
blem of evolving “a common pattern of education and uniform rules 
for administrative Convenience.”? The new Government, therefore, 
ee UA 


1. Tan of the Committee for Educational Reforms in Mysore, 1953 p. 211. 
2. Administrati 1 "Ms 
att a cs on Report on Department of Public Instruction in Mysore 
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to advise them in evolving a common pattern of education for the 
entire State. Under the guidance of this committee, the Government: 
was able to bring about uniformity in some respects. In the field 
of teacher education, they have brought about uniformity to some 
extent. But much remains yet to be done. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Ex-Mysore Area 

Elementary Training Institutions. —! "he first institution for 
training primary school teachers was started in 1860 in Mysore. 
A few more normal schools were started in district headquarters in 
subsequent years. However, due to adverse economic conditions all 
the training institutions were closed, in 1877. The normal school in 
Mysore was revived in 1893. More normal schools were opened in 
1897 in places like Kolar and Shimoga. 

A normal class for the vernacular mistresses had been opened in 
1889. It was temporarily closed but was again revived in 1893.2 

It was in 1912-1913 that the first course for training middle 
School teachers was started in Mysore. A similar course for women 
teachers was also started in 1928-29 in the Women's Training School, 
Mysore. It is now called the Maharani Women's Training College. 
These were the only two institutions in the entire State for training 
middle school teachers until 1953 when an aided institution was started 
in the civil area of Bangalore. 

In 1931-32, there were the following four categories of training 
for the under-graduates : 

1. Under-graduate Training Course. 

2. The Upper Secondary Training Course. 

3. The Lower Secondary Training Course. 

4. The Revised Vernacular Training Course. 

In 1933-34 these courses were revised and a single course of 
vernacular training extending over a period of three years was insti- 
tuted in 1950, the duration of the course was reduced to two years.4 

Secondary School Teacher Training.—Prior to 1914, there was 
no provision in the State for training graduates. It was the usual 


1. Report of the Committee for Educational Reform in Mysore—Government 
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2. Progress of Education in Mysore State 1916-17 to 1921-22 
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practice to depute two selected graduates to the Teachers’ College, 
Saidapet, Madras, for the L.T. Course. However, to meet the growing 
needs of the State Government sanctioned the opening of a Graduates 
Training Class in the normal school at Mysore. 

On the institution of B. 


; T. Degree in the University of Mysore in 
1925, the Graduates’ Training 


Class in the normal school was abolished. 
This Graduates’ Training Class had become a part of the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, till 1947 when Government established a separate 
teachers’ college with a practising school attached to it. 

The introduction of the Faculty of Education in 1952 in the 
University of Mysore marks another important event in the history of 
teachers training in Mysore. 

With a view to meeting the deman 


College, Mysore, started the B.Ed. Evening Course in 1957. The 
M.Ed. Course by Thesis was also started a year earlier.i 


During the last ten years, a number of training colleges for 


Secondary school teachers have been started both by the Government 
and by private managements. These are : 


(1) Institute of Education, Mysore, established in 1955. (2) 

M.E.S. Teachers’ College, Bangalore, established in 1958. 

(3) Vijaya Teachers' College, Bangalore, established in 1960. 

(4) Kotturswamy College of Education, Bellary, established 

in 1963. (5) Sharada Vilas Teachers’ College, Mysore, 

established in 1963. (6) National College of Education, 

himoga, established in 1963. (7) Government College of 

Education, Davanagiri, esta lished in 1965 and (8) Teachers 

in 1965. "These institutions have 
ore and Bangalore Universities. 


d for trained teachers, Teachers? 
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1865 and was brought on par with other training colleges at Ahmeda 
bad, Poona and Hyderabad (Sind). 


In 1895, a training school for vernacular school mistresses was 
started in Dharwar. It commenced its work with 9 trainees and by 
1906-7, the number of trainees increased to 23. There were only two 
classes to begin with, I year and JI year. But in 1913 a IIT year class 
Was instituted! and the school was raised to the status of à training 
college for women. Besides regular courses, the Department organised 
‘retraining’ for teachers. These classes became very popular.? 


Since 1916, the Government decided to establish one year train- 
ing classes in each district. So, a class was opened in Bijapur in 1918. 
It was placed in the charges of the "Inspectors of Training Schools, 
Bombay Presidency. The idea was to develop these classes into full- 
fledged three-year training colleges. In 1920, one class with Urdu 
as medium of instruction was opened in Hubli. 


By about 1924, due to financial stringency, the Government 
reduced the duration of the course from three to one year. But it was 
revived again in 1935. According to the recommendations of the 
Primary Teachers’ Training Committee, Bombay (1938), the course was 
revised and the three years’ course was reduced to two years. 


A number of private training colleges came into existence after 
1938. During 1946-47, there were 8 primary training colleges of which 
4 were government and 4 aided. Besides these, there were Secondary 
Teachers Certificate and T. D. Classes. The output: of these training 
colleges was in excess of the demand. 


All the primary training colleges Were converted into Basic 
training colleges since 1949. Graduates Basic Training Centre was 
also started in Dharwar in the same year to train teachers and inspect- 
ing officers for basic schools in the Bombay-Karnatak area, › 


Secondary Teachers Training.—There were no special colleges 
for the training of secondary school teachers prior to 1881-82. How- 
ever, newly appointed teachers received training under the super- 
vision of experienced headmasters. The first. grade high schools 
discharged the functions of training colleges. A Seconda: 
School Teachers Certificate Examination had been established in 1891- 
92. Every new master in a government high school was required 
to pass this examination before he was confirmed 5 

In 1906, the Secondary Training College, Bombay, was opened. 
It was housed in the Elphinstone High School buildings, Bombay. 
Graduates were selected and stipends were given. Non-government 

- Report of the D.P.I. Bombay Precidency. 1913-14, 0:58; : 

. Ibid, 1902.03 to 1906-07, p. 36. KINA 


1 

2 

3. Ibid, 1918-19. p. 25. м: : 
4. Report of the Indian Education Commission 1882, р. 237. 

5. Report of the D.P.I. Bombay Presidency, 1897-98 to-1901-09, р. 33. ` 
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teachers, who were in service, were also admitted. Teachers from 
aided schools were deputed. 


The Secondary Training College, Bombay, was the only college 
which catered to the needs of the erstwhile Bombay State. As the 
needs of the secondary schools for trained teachers increased, new 
training colleges were started in Kolhapur, Poona, and Ahmedabad. 
‘However, there was no training college in the ex-Bombay State to 
meet the needs of Kannada teachers. So, the first Congress Govern- 
ment started a Secondary Training College at Belgaum in 1939. The 
college was then affiliated to the Bombay University. When the 
Karnatak University was started at Dharwar in 1949, it was affiliated 


toit. The Karnatak University started its own College of Education 
in 1962. ` 


Very recently i.e., during 1965 another Government College 
of Education has been started at Jamkhandi. 16 is also affiliated to the 
Karnatak University. 


Madras-Karnatak Area 


., The first normal school was started in Madras in the year 1856. 
Later on. the Madras Government organised normal schools in each 
district. The policy of the Madras Government was to encourage 
private effort. So, a number of missionary and non-missionary bodies 
started opéning teacher training institutions in the State. 


St. Anne’s Training College, Mangalore, was started under the 
management of Aphostolie Carmel in 1943. It prepared both under- 
graduate and graduate teachers. Tt trains only women teachers. 16 
was formerly affiliated to the Madras University but now it is affiliated 
to the Mysore University. 


The Government of Madras started a Government Training 


College at Mangalore in 1950 for Kannada s eaking graduates. It was 
first affiliated to the Madras University iub now it is affiliated to the 
Mysore University. 5 


Hyderabad-Karnatak Area 


The three districts of Gu 
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Coorg 

Coorg was an independent State since long. When the new 
Mysore State was formed, it was merged with the Mysore Division 
as a district. 

A normal class was maintained at Merkera as far back as 1881. 
It formed a part of the Central High School. It was meant for training 
Canarese teachers. All the Canarese masters had some measure of 
training. The educational system of Coorg was much influenced by 
the Madras system and after integration it was brought in line with 
the other districts of Mysore. 

From the foregoing accounts of teacher education, it could be 
seen that facilities for training at different levels had existed in all the 
areas of the new State since long except Hyderabad-Karnatak area, 
and, that each area had developed a pattern of its own so as to suit its 
own needs and requirements. It could also be seen that teacher edu- 
cation has undergone changes in content and duration according to 
requirements of general education during different periods. To-day 
а very critical stage has been reached in our country when teacher 
education will have to be changed completely in content and duration 
30 as to revitalise our educational system. 


PRESENT POSITION 
Training Institutions for primary School Teachers 


When the new State was formed the position of primary teachers 
training institutions was as shown below in Table. 


TABLE NO 39* 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS DURING 


1956-57 
Non- Basic | Basic | Total 
Area Мей | Women Men Women 

комуз | | “| !' [о 
Bombay-Karnatak 4 i | e ot SS 
Hyderabad-Karnatak | Ў | P 
Madras-Karnatak З | Е |j : | | » 
Coorg | | с ч | : 

эмы e з P] P 
Total 16 | е | s " "i 


D.P.L. in Mysore 1956-57, рр. 111-112. 


es ; eport of the 
* Administrative Rep Commission 1882, р. 139. 


1. Report of the Indian Education 
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In all, there were 47 training institutions for primary teachers 
when the new State was formed. Bombay-Karnatak had the highest 
number of institutions ; then Ex-Mysore and Madras-Karnatak areas 
followed in order. 


Out of these 47 institutions, 25 were non-Basie and 22 Basic. 
Ex-Mysore had only one Basic institution out of 15, whereas Bombay- 
Karnatak had 13 Basic institutions out of 18. All the 3 institutions 
of Hyderabad-Karnatak and Coorg were of the Basic type. In Madras- 
Karnatak 4 out of 10 were Basic. But while there were 34 training 
institutions for male teachers, there were only 13 for female teachers 
in the whole of the new State. 


Table 40 shows the position of trained and untrained teachers 
in primary schools in the new State during 1956-57. 


TABLE NO. 40* 


PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED AND UNTRAINED TEACHERS iN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS DURING 1956-57 


Primary Schools 
Areas “spa а. 
Trained Un- 
trained 

Ex-Mysore 35-7 643 
Bombay-Karnatak 62.2 37-8 
Hyderabad-Karnatak 20-4 КЕДИ 
Madras-Kornatal: 96-1 Ub 
Coorg 43:5 36:5 
For the New State 47-8 52.0 


“Administrative Report of he D.P.J. in Mysore 1956-57, p. 31. 

It could be seen from the 
teachers were trained and a maj 
While Madras-Karnatak h. 


There was 


ained teachers in Ex-Mysore also. The per- 


as as high as 64-3. 


Mysore had to tackle two important 
uniformity in the courses and second 


The new Government of 
problems— first to bring about 
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to increase the percentage of trained teachers. | 
out to solve ae problems as far as Mir ЧО жыгар cn 
Uniformity in the Courses.—The courses differed in grades 

tent and duration in the five areas. Accordingly, E к 
wW orked out a uniform scheme of training for primary teachers in 
the State. The revised course was approved by the Government 
in their Order No. Ed. 16 DE 1-60 dated 11-10-1960 and was 
brought into effect from the academic year 1960-61.* 


Under the revised scheme there are two courses—one of one year's 
duration meant for the S.S.L.C. candidates, and the other of two years’ 
duration meant for non-S.S.L.C. candidates. Each of these courses 
is again of two types : one meant for Basic training institutions and 
the other for non-Basie training institutions. 2 
! Teacher Training Course for S.S.L.C.—This course is of опе 
Е ear s duration. Any candidate who has passed the Mysore S.S.L.C. 
xamination or any other equivalent examination is eligible for ad- 
mission into the training institution. No candidate, however, should. 
be below the age of 17 on the day of his admission. 


'The cour&e consists of following five groups : ) 

Group I—Community living. 

Group II— Professional subjects. 

The discussion of these topics should have a bearing on the day- 
to-day work in the school. Є i: 
Practical 

(a) Basic training students will give— 

1. 15 correlated lessons. 

2. Observe 6 demonstration lessons. 

3. Observe 15 class lessons. 

4. Do one week's continuous teaching. 
5. Give 3 multi-class lessons. 


6. Make at least 2 teaching aids. 


(b) Non-Basic or General Teacher Training Institute students 


will give— 
]. 30 lessons. 
э. Observe 8 demonstration lessons. 


3. Observe 20 class lessons. 


4. Do one week's continuous teaching. 


1. Revised Syllabus for Teacher Training Institutions, issued by Department 


of Public Instruction, 1960-61. 
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5. Prepare 2 teaching aids. 
6. Give 3 multi-class lessons. 
Group Ш—Сгайз. 

The trainees in the Basic Training Institutes will select one main 
craft and two auxiliary crafts out of the crafts mentioned in this sylla- 
bus. The trainees in the General Teacher Training Institutes, however, 
will select three crafts of the status of auxiliary crafts, but they will 


offer any two of them for examination. The crafts should not be 
allied ones. The following crafts are prescribed : 


1. Spinning and Weaving. 
- Agriculture and Kitchen gardening. 
3. Paper, Card-board and Woodwork. 
4. Clay modelling. 
5. Home Science. 
9. Drawing and Painting. 
7. Music. 
Group IV— General subjects. 
In this one-year course of Basic and General training for S.S.L.C., 
more attention is paid to training in professional subjects, in craft 
and craft activities, and practice teaching. Hence, a regular course in 


all general Subjects is not contemplated. However, the student- 
teachers are required to Study one of the following languages : 


1. Kannada or Mother-tongue. 

2. English. 

3. Hindi. 

No provision is made for teaching General Science, Social 
Studies, General Mathematics, ete. ~ ci 


Group V— 


$ v 


1. Physical Education—Theory and Practice. 
2. Music. 


The object is to teach poems from the text-books with raga 
and tala. 


(i) Karnatak Music—Theory and practical. 

(ti) Hindustani Music—Theory and practical. 
3. Drawing. 

The aim is to ac 

in general. 

(i) Object drawing. 

(ti) Nature drawing. 

(225) Design. 


quaint the pupil teachers with this subject 
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(iv) Blackboard drawing. 
(v) Art activities. 


Teacher Training Course for Non-S.S.L.Cs.—The duration of 
the course is of two years, and the candidates should have passed the 
P.S.C. Examination of Bombay-Karnatak or the Middle School 
Examination of ex-Mysore area or completed V Form Examination 
of ex-Mysore area or S.L.C. of Madras-Karnatak area. No candidate 
who has not completed 16 years of age will be admitted to the course. 


The syllabus is the same as detailed in the case of one year 
S.S.L.C. course. The same has been spread over two years and activi- 
ties organised in greater detail. The course includes 


Group I—Community living. 
Group II— Professional subjects. 
Group III—Crafts. 
Group IV—dGeneral subjects. 
1. Language—Kannada or Marathi or Urdu. 
2. Hindi. 
3. General Science. 
4. General mathematics. 
5. Social studies. 


Group V.—Special Subjects. 
1. Physical education. 
2. Drawing. 
3. Music. 


The subjects mentioned in Group V are non-examination sub- 
jects. The head of the institution will issue a certificate to the candi- 
date that he or she has undergone the work satisfactorily. In the 
there will be no regular examination in community living. 
arge will assess is Кел ay b ug 5 ota 

i incipal and allot marks according to the scheme. ere 
р Pr plic examination in Groups II and III at the end of 2nd 
s I heredi in Group IV there will be a public examination in 
Moss vi ors such as Language, Hindi, General Mathematics, General 
EH ya Social Studies at the end of the 1st year and another public 
an i n in language and Hindi only at the end of the IInd year 
oi the public examination in Groups II and III. The follow- 


ing standards have been prescribed for passing : к 


: ndidates are required to obtain for passing not 
(a) пева pes cent in each paper and 40 per cent of the 
marks in the aggregate of the group concerned. 


same way, th 
The teacher in ch 
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(b) Practicals and year's work : Candidates are required to 
obtain for passing 40 per cent of marks in each item of each 
group—Practice Teaching, year's work (Teaching and 
Crafts). 


Candidates obtaining 50 per cent or above but below 60 per cent 
п а group are placed in Second Class in that Group. Candidates 
obtaining 60 per cent ог above are placed in First Class in that group. 
Results are declared by Groups separately 


Stipends and Financial Concessions.—In ex-Mysore area, most 
of the pupils were deputed on full pay and D.A. Besides, pay and D.A. 
family allowance was also given. In Bombay-Karnatak rea, teachers: 
who had completed 5 years of continuous service only were in receipt 
of full pay. But those teachers who were recruited after 1953 were: 
in receipt of stipends of Rs. 35 per month only. In Madras-Karnatak 
area, most of the trainees were private candidates undergoing training 
at their own expense but they were paid stipends according to grades 
of training. In Н yderabad-Karnatak area the teachers under training 
They received their pay. Private 
candidates were given only stipend of Rs. 30 p.m. 
But recently the Government. of Mysore have issued revised 
orders regarding the payment of Stipends and salaries during the period 
primary school tea- 
chers 3 deputed for training will be paid full salary during the period 
of training. No stipend in addition to pay is admissible, This order 
has been brought into force with eff ect from the ас 
66. It will continue as long as the Central 
Scheme “Teachers Training" is forthcoming. 


ademie year 1965- 
assistance from the plan 


and in the financial concession allow. 
bring about uniformity in the 


——— ——— 


l. Revised Syllabus for Teacher Traini: Instituti i 
Depan ce ы. struct net Training nstitutions, issued by: the 
dade iab о 1960-01. Instruction in Mysore and brought into effect from the 


2. Order No. BD TA MTI 65, dated the 20th 


of Mysore, Bangalore. October 1965— Government 


3. Report on Public Instruction in “Mysore, 1960-61, p.111. (Typed Copy). 
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‘hard to increase the trained element in its schools but without much 
success. Government began to open teacher training institutes under 
its own management as well as under private management. «During 
the past ten years, the number of the training institutions in the State 
has increased considerably. The number of teacher training institutes 
in the State during 1963-64 is shown in Table 41. 


TABLE 41 


TRAINING INSTITUTES ACCORDING TO MANAGEMENTS 


1963-64* 
Management 
Area 
Govern- > | һ 2 
vient Aided Unaided Total 
1 2 3 4 5 
Dharwar Division 7 12 1 20 
Bangalore Division 5 1l 2 18 
Mysore Division 7 6 | 3 16 
Chitradurga Division з 1 9 
Gulbarga Division 9 5А ya 9 
Total 36 30 6 72 


#Status Study of Elementary Teacher Training Institutions of Mysore State, 
р: 2. Publication No. 23 of the State Institute of Education, Dharwar. 


During 1963-64, there were 72 teacher training institutes in the 
entire State. If we compare the number of training institutes of 1956- 
57 with that of 1963-64, it will be seen that the number has gone up 


from 47 to 72. 

The total output of trained teachers for primary schools has also 
gone up by 4,000 per year from 1575 in 1956-57 to 5,622 during 1964- 
651 During 1964-65, the trained element in primary schools was 
62-4 per cent only.? The new State has to go a long a way to achieve 

the target of 100 per cent trained teachers. 
t of Training Institutions —It could be seen from the 
^ CE. tha s of 72 "Teacher Training Institutions in the 
abov 36 are under government management and 36 under private 
ae ent. Government as well as private managements are shar- 
Dep the responsibility of training teachers in the State. In 
Dharver, “Bangalore, and Mysore divisions there are more private 


ee edi с 
1. Ibid, p. 4 


2. Ibid, Po 6- 
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institutions than in Chitradurga and Gulbarga Divisions. Almost all 
teacher training institutions in the latter two divisions are operated 
by the Government. 


The government teacher training institutes are under the direct 
management of the Department. Each institute is managed by the 
principal who is a gazetted officer. He is assisted by a hostel superin- 
tendent who looks after the community life of the trainees. The 
institutes are inspected annually by the Deputy Director in charge of 
the division. Reports of inspection are submitted to the D P.I. 
for taking further action. 


We have already seen that nearly 50 per cent of the training 
institutes are managed by the private bodies. The private manage- 
ments are required to be registered either under Public Trust Act of 
1950 or under Co-operative Act. Each management should have a 
constitution of its own, approved by the Department. They appoint 
the principal and other members of the staff. They provide accommo- 
dation, equipment, ete. They are required to follow the courses laid 
down by the Department. They are inspected by the Deputy Director 
in charge of the division. The managements are required to submit 
their accounts for inspection and are required to submit all returns 
required by the Department. 


Finance of Training I nstitutions.—The main sources of income of 
the private training institutions are (i) fees, (ii) donations and (iii) 
government aid. 
. , There is no uniformity in the grant-in-aid rules. The old grant- 
In-àid rules are still in force. In ex-Mysore area maintenance grant 
18 paid on the deficit basis. Three-fourths of the deficit is met by the 
Government aid, specific grants for buildings, hostel furniture, and 
equipment are paid Separately according to different percentages 
approved by the D.P.I. E p E 

In Bombay-Karnatak area, maintenance grant is paid at 66% 
per cent of the admissible expenditure in the previous year, subject 


to a minimum of Rs. 200 per pupil in average attendance during the 
previous year.i : 


4 l a. teaching grants and specific grants 
are paid. The amount of grant payable in any one year will normally 


rates, the number of instalments being restricted to eight. In addi- 
r teaching grants, the management will 


arana pe 
Te Grant-in-aid code of Government of Bombay ; 1957, A 
2. Grant-in-aid code of the Madras Educational Department 1948 pp. 2-5. 
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The disparity in the grant-in-aid has caused dissatisfaction among 
the managers of private institutions and steps are now being taken to 
evolve a uniform system of grant-in-aid. 


The new government has thus achieved considerable progress 
in increasing the number of primary training institutions. It has also 
brought about uniformity in the courses of studies. However, much 
remains to be done. Uniformity in the fee structures, financial 
concessions and grant-in-aid rules is still to be brought about. 


Training Colleges for Secondary Teachers 


Institutions.—The secondary school teachers are trained in the 
B.Ed. colleges affiliated to the three universities of the State. Gradu- 
ates in Arts, Science, Commerce and Agriculture of recognised Uni- 
versities in India are admitted to the B.Ed. course. The course is of 
one year’s duration. The candidates for the B.Ed. degree examination 
will have to undergo training both in theory and practice of education. 
They will have to take the university examination at the end of 
the course. Though the courses in the three universities of the State 
have much in common they still differ in details. After passing the 
B.Ed. degree examination, the candidates become eligible to serve as 
trained teachers in any secondary school in the State. 


During 1956-57, when the new State was formed, there were in 
all 7 B.Ed. colleges and 7 Basic Training colleges. The annual output 
of trained B.Ed. and Basic graduates was 630 and 90 respectively. 
Out of the 7 B.Ed. colleges, 5 were under government management and 
2 under private management. The D.P.L observed then that “the 
training facilities of high school could be said to have been satisfac- 
tory". However, during the last 10 years or so, expansion in secondary 
education has been so great that an acute shortage of trained tea- 


chers is keenly felt. 


The trained element in the high schools during 1956-57 was far 
from satisfactory. Table 42 shows the percentage of trained and un- 


trained teachers during 1956-57. 


It will be seen from table 42 that the percentage of trained 
teachers for the new State as a whole was about 60 and the percentage 
of untrained teachers was about 40. However, there was a wide varia- 
tion in the percentage of trained teachers from area to area. While 
in Madras-Karnatak area the percentage was as high as 94, it was only 
45 in the ex-Mysore area. In Bombay-Karnatak and Coorg areas it 
was 70 and 65 respectively. It was felt necessary, therefore, to raise 
the percentage of trained teachers in the State as а whole particularly 
in the ex-Mysore and Hyderabad-Karnatak areas. Accordingly, 
Government not only opened colleges under its own management 
but also encouraged private managements to start colleges of their 


1. Administrative Report on the Department of Public Instruction in Mysore, 


1956-57, p. 173. 
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own. As aresult, during the last ten years a number of B.Ed. 
€oileges have come into existence in the State. 


TABLE 42 


. PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED AND UNTRAINED TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 1956-57* 


High School 
-lreas 


| Trained — Un- 
| trained 
Ex-Mysore E 45-2 d 54 5 
Bombay-Karnatak 70-4 29-6 
Hyderabad-Karnatak 46-1 53-9 
Madras-Karnatak 94.4 5:6 
Coorg 65-1 34.0 
For the new State K 60-4 am 39.6. 
1956-7 a AU Report on the Departman of Public ая in DEEST 


Table 43 shows the number of secondary t 
during 1964.65. PE 


acher training colleges 
TABLE 43 


TRAINING COLLEGES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1964-65* 
MANAGEMENTS 
University | сеа Весы Private | q'otal 
Colleges Colleges 

Karnatak University, Dharwar 1 3 1 3 S 
Mysore University, Mysore 4 5 | 9 
Bangalore University, Bangalore zi 3 | 3 
Total for the New State 1 7 9 | " p 

“Information was ki | : 


Education, Dharwar, ndly made available by the Director, 
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Out of these 17 colleges, 5 are affiliated to the Karnatak Univer- 
sity, 9 are affiliated to the Mysore University and only 3 are affiliated 
to the Bangalore University which has recently come into existence 
(1965). All the 3 colleges affiliated to the Bangalore University are 
run by private managements. It should be noted that the ex-Mysore 
area has the largest number of colleges and that as many as 7 are under 
the private management. Even though there is an increase in the 
number of colleges, the percentage of trained teachers has remained 
the same. The percentage of trained teachers during 1964-65 is only 
60-5, whereas it was only 60-4 during 1956-57. The output falls 
short of the increasing demand. Hence one of the pressing problems in 
secondary education is the supply of trained teachers to newly started 


secondary schools. 
Management.—The colleges are managed by. three bodies—Uni- 
versity, Government and private bodies. 


The University College of Education, Dharwar, is a constituent 
college of the Karnatak University. There is a governing body consti- 
tuted by th university to look after the college and to advise the Vice- 
Chancellor in all matters concerning the college. "The staff is recruited 
by the University according to the rules framed under the University 
Act of 1949. The services are governed by the rules of the University. 
The University Grants Commission scales of pay have been adopted. 
Provident Fund and Insurance are instituted for the benefit. of the 
employees, and the institution is financed entirely by the University. 


These government colleges are under the dual control of the 
University and the Department of Education. So far as the academic 
matters are concerned, they are controlled by the University. They 
are required to satisfy the conditions of affiliation laid down by the 
University in respect of building, accommodation, staff, courses of 
studies, library, laboratory, furniture, equipment and students welfare. 
But so far as administrative matters are concerned, they are under the 
control of the D.P.I. Transfers, promotions and disciplinary actions 
against the staff are effected by the Government under the recommenda- 
tions of the D.P.I. The services of the staff, teaching as well as the 
non-teaching, are governed by the Mysore Civil Servants Conduct 


and Discipline Rules. : 

' The principal of each college is a senior Class I officer, who 
satisfies He о айу in respect of eligibility. Similarly, there is 
another Class I officer designated as Reader or Professor of Education. 


i s, there are a number of lecturers. Generally 
fenus eee mao ano : 1 in the Karnatak University area. 


t il-teach atio is 10 1 
Bat REIS 1 pope co areas. The scales of pay of the different grades 
of members of the staff are as prescribed by government. They are 
different from the U.G.C. pay scales. S 
re inspected by the D.P.I. every year. e Uni- 
Yu pde eomm bi to inspect the colleges before affiliation 


and periodically afterwards. 
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Out of the 17 colleges in the State, 9 are under private manage- 
ment. Out of these 9, 6 are affiliated to the Mysore University and 
3 to the Bangalore University. 


Each college is under a well constituted body of management 
with a chairman and a secretary. The staff including the principal 
is appointed by the management. All the managements have generally 
adopted the government scales of pay and government service rules. 


But none of them has instituted either provident fund or insurance 
for their staff. 


The private colleges, like government colleges, are also under 
the dual control of the University and the Department. They have 
to satisfy both. In matters of academic standards they have to 
satisfy the University in respect of building, accommodation, staff, 
courses of studies etc. In matters of accounts and statistical returns 
they are responsible to the Department. The colleges are inspected 
both by the D.P.I. and the university commissions. They are ins- 
pected annually by the D.P.I. and periodically by the universities. 

The sources of income of these private colleges are : 

1. Government grant. 
2. Fee income. 


3. Donations or endowments. 


. The grant-in-aid rules vary from area to area. Hence, there is 
disparity in the government aid received by these colleges. 


In Madras-Karnatak area, St. Anne's Training College, Manga- 
lore, receives grant-in-aid according to the Madras Educational Rules 
of 1948. The amount to be paid in any one year to a college or à 
collegiate department providing instruction upto the standard required 
for a university degree will be determined by the Director after taking 
into consideration all the circumstances of the case provided that the 
amount so determined shall not exceed half the approved net cost of 
maintenance for the previous financial year, i.c., half the excess of the 
approved recurring expenditure over the income from tuition fees 
reckoned at standard rates. The allotment so determined shall 
increased by the amount of fee income foregone under rule 92 ° 
Madras Educational Rules In addition to teaching grants, 1 
recelves specific grants on buildings, furniture equipment etc., at ® 
certain percentage of the total approximate expenditure. 

m In ex-Mysore, area grant-in 

in 1981. Ao Sha by rules issued by the Government of Mysore 

ee oe cording to з s, the University is competent #0 
quipment and maintenance grants, while building grants 

bject to certain conditions, viz., 


Бош 
YA (a) Equipment grant shall not exceed one-half of the total 


1. Madras Grant-in-aid Code 1948, Rule 41 
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(b) Maintenance grants shall not exceed one-half of the net 
expenditure, (i.e., total authorised expenditure minus fee income). 
Maintenance grant shall be sanctioned ordinarily for a term of three 
years, but are liable to revision at any time. 


(c) Building grants shall not ordinarily exceed one-half of the 
total expenditure in the case of colleges and hostels. 


(d) A contingent grant of Rs. 1,000 per annum shall be allowed 
for a first grade college. 


(e) In calculating the university grant, only those items of ex- 
penditure that are authorised by the university shall be taken into 
account and no account shall be taken by the university of expenditure 
incurred by the management of the college without its previous appro- 
val. The income from tuition fees is reckoned at the scales of fees not 
lower than those fixed under ordinances, less the amount due to loss 
of fee income on account of award of fee concessions and scholarships 
carrying free-studentships with them.1 


Fees and Financial Assistance to students.—Fees and financial 
concessions enjoyed by students vary from university to university 
and from college to college. This is because the colleges which are 
now under the jurisdiction of one university were formerly under 
other universities outside the new State. For example, the Govern- 
ment B.Ed. College, Gulbarga originally belonged to the Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. But now it is under the jurisdiction of the 
Karnatak University, Dharwar. Similarly, St. Anne's Training 
College, Mangalore and the Government Training College, Mangalore, 
were formerly under the Madras University. Hence, the fees and 
financial concessions enjoyed by students continue to vary from college 
to college. However, they can be broadly classified according to 
university areas. 

In the college affiliated to the Karnatak University, Dharwar, 
a tuition fee of Rs. 240 per annum is levied. Admission fee of Rs. 5 
is charged. Besides these, sports and games fee of Rs. 15, library fee 
of Rs. 2 and other fees of Rs. 6 are levied. As compared to fees in 
, other colleges, fees in the colleges of the Karnatak University area are 
the heaviest. But fees in the Government B.Ed. College, Gulbarga, 
are the lowest. An amount of Rs. 102 per annum is charged as tuition 
fee. Besides this, admission fee, sports and games fee and other fees 
are also charged. A 

In the.colleges affiliated to the Mysore and Bangalore universi- 
ties, a tuition fee of Rs. 135 per annum is charged in all colleges except 
St. Anne’s Training College, Mangalore, where only Rs, 80 per annum 
is charged. However, admission fee, library fee, sports and games 
fee and other fees differ from college to college. There is no 
uniformity whatsoever. Teachers’ College, Mysore, charges Rs. 5 


ised Rules for Grant-in-aid to colleges affiliated to the University of 
йук EO NO. det he Оті. 92-50-3, dated 31-8-1951. 
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as admission fee and R.V.S. Teachers’ College, Bangalore, charges 
.Rs. 2 as admission fee. Similarly, Teachers’ College, Mysore, charges 
Rs. 2 as library fee, Vijaya Teachers’ College, Bangalore and Institute 
of Education, Mysore, charge Rs. 20 per student per year. In 
respect of ‘other fees’, there is wide variation among the private 
colleges. St. Anne’s Training College, Mangalore charges Rs. 12 per 
student per annum and Vijaya Teachers’ College, Bangalore, charges 
Rs. 118 per student per annum. 


On account of this great variation in fee-structures, there is 
“much heart-burning among students. The problem of evolving а 
uniform fee-structure has been engaging the attention of both the 
government and the universities. It is expected that some solution 
acceptable to all concerned will soon be found by the joint efforts of 
the government and the universities. 


Stipends.—Until recently, teachers in Bombay-Karnatak area 
Were to get themselves trained at their own cost. In ex-Mysore area 
they Were deputed by government on full pay and family allowance. 
But since the 1st June, 1965 the Government of Mysore have issued 
orders to the effect that teachers deputed either from government or 
private secondary schools would be entitled to receive full salary during 
the period of their training. Those who join the colleges on their own 


Would be given a stipend of Rs. 75 per month. No teacher, however, 
would be entitled to both. 


Besides, government Stipends, some colleges allow full-freeships 
and half-freeships to Students, under training. For example, the 
University College of Education, Dharwar and the S. T. College, Bel- 
gaum allow 5 full-freeships each every year. Similarly, ` M.E.S. 
Teachers’ College, Bangalore and National College of Education, 


Shimoga, offer 30 per cent of 2 f women 
ACE full-freeships, of men students and 50 per cent of v 


The Courses of Studies. 2 OA 
University А ee ee: (A) B.Ed. Course of the Karnatak 


icate for the B.Ed. degree must be a graduate 

YA = OAK University or any university recognised by the Kar- 
, “niversity. He should have kept two terms or one academic 

e affiliated to the Karnatak University 


attendance at the lectures and the practi- 
the following items : ; 


(a) Attendance at the demonstration and discussion lessons; 
(b) Observation of teaching as directed; 


(e) Practical experience of ion 
cee: iene о Educational Psychology and Ex- 
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At the end of the course, the candidate will have to take the 
examination in two parts : 
Part I, which is purely theory consists of written examination 
in five papers carrying 100 marks each. 
Part II consists of : 
(a) Year’s work—practice teaching, tests, experimental work, 
preparation of teaching aids and extra-curricular activities. 
This carries 100 marks. The principal assigns marks on 
the basis of records of marks kept for the purpose. 


(b) Two examination lessons one in each subject of his or her 

choice. This carries 200 marks. 

Candidates may take the examination by parts or as a whole. 
However, candidates will not be permitted to appear for Part II 
(Practical Examination) unless they produce a satisfactory certificate 
that they have served as full-time teacher, for 100 working days in 
any recognised secondary schools in the State. 

Part I: (Theory)—consists of the following five papers : 

1. Theory of Education—Psychological. 

(?) Educational Psychology. 
(ii) Experimental Psychology and Statistical Methods. 

2. Theory of Education—Philosophical. 

(i) Principles of Education. 
(її) General Methods. 

3. Practice of Education (Special Methods). 

A candidate may select any two of the following special methods 
of teaching : 

(i) English. 
(ii) Modern Indian Languages: Kannada, Marathi and 
Hindi. : 
(iii) Sanskrit. 
(iv) History. 
(v) Geography. 
(vi) Mathematics. 
(vit) Science. 
4. Educational Administration : 
(i) School organisation and management. 
(її) School Hygiene and Educational Administration. 
5. History of Education : 
(i) Outline History of Indian Education. 
(ii) Indian Education and its Problems. 
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Standard of Passing 


To pass the whole examination a candidate must satisfy ‘the 
examiners in Part I and II and obtain not less than 40 per cent of the 
total marks in each part. 

Candidates who obtain an aggregate of 65 per cent or more in 
each part shall be declared to have passed with distinction, those who 
obtain 60 per cent or more in the aggregate of both parts shall be de- 
clared to have passed in the First Class and those who obtain 50 per 
cent or more in the aggregate of both the parts shall be declared to 
have passed in the Second Class. 


(B) B.Ed. Course of the University of Mysore.—A candidate for 
the B.Ed. degree shall have passed the Bachelor's Degree in Arts, 
Science or Commerce of the Mysore University or a corresponding 
degree of any other university accepted by the Mysore University. 
The course extends over one year at the conclusion of which there 
shall be an examination comprising the subjects mentioned below : 


Group A (Theory) 
1. Principles of Educational Theory and Practice. 
2. Educational Psychology and Educational Statistics. 


3. Educational Administration, Organisation and School 
management. 


4 and 5. Methods of Teaching two of the following special sub- 

jects : 

English, Hindi, Mother-tongue (Regional Language—Kannada, 
Tamil, Malayalam or Telugu), History, Geography, Social Studies, 
General Science, Physical Science, Mathematics, Sanskrit, and Home 
Science. (Provision to be made for the teaching of content with res- 
pect to each of the special-method subjects selected). 

6. One of the following additional subjects : 

(i) Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
(i?) Current Problems of Indian Education. 
(iii) Mental Hygiene. 

(iv) Social Education. 
(v) Test Construction and Evaluation. 


(vi) Edueation of the Exceptional children. 
(vit) Pre-Primary education. 


Group B (Practice in T'eaching) 


In addition to the theory work, ca. 


teaching which will be assessed internally b 
: s y th 3 
externally by the examiners in teaching tw, iene a 
subjects of the candidate’s choice, in the specia 


ndidates will have to do practice 
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Under practice teaching every candidate (v) shall give during 
the year at least 25 lessons (not less than 12 lessons in each of the two 
special subjects) of which at least 10 lessons shall be fully supervised 
by the Masters of Method of the college, (b) shall give at least one 
Criticism Lesson in each of the subjects chosen (c) shall observe at 
least 40 lessons (d) shall construct one teaching aid and frame new type 
tests in each of his special subjects. 

No eandidate shall be declared to have passed in B.Ed. degree 
examination unless he obtains not less than 40 per cent of the 
total marks with a minimum of 35 per cent in each subject. Those 
who obtain 60 per cent or more shall be placed in the First Class, those 
obtaining not less than 50 per cent in the Second Class and the rest in 
the Third Class.! 

(C) B.Ed. Course of the Bangalore University. —The B.Ed. course 
of the Bangalore University is also of one year's duration. The condi- 
tions of eligibility are the same as those of the Mysore University. 
The Mysore University revised its course only this year while the 
Bangalore University has continued to follow the old syllabus of the 


Mysore University. 

The following is the outline of the B.Ed. course of the Bangalore 
University : 

(i) Prineiples and Practice of education. 

(ii) Educational Psychology, mental and educational measure- 
ment. 

(iii) Educational Administration Organisation and School Manage- 
ment. 

(iv) Special methods of teaching—English, Telugu, Kannada, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, Methods of teaching 
biological science and methods of teaching physical sciences. 

(v) Additional subjects— 

1. Basic education. 
. Nursery education. 
Experimental education. 
Visual education. 
Physical education. 
6. Adult education. 
seen from the foregoing account, that the courses in 


iversities of the State vary to a great extent both in theory 
Er ghe of education. Greater emphasis is placed on practice 
e the Karnatak University syllabus while it is not so in 


Mese d Bangalore University syllabuses. History of Education 


жю 


It could be 


1. Teachers’ College, Mysore Prospectus and Calender, 1965-66. 
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and current problems of Indian 
Karnatak University syllabus. 
While provision for specialisatio 
University syllabi, it is not so in 


education form a separate paper in the 
But it is not so in other syllabuses. 

m is made in Mysore and Bangalore 

the Karnatak University syllabus. 


TEACHER NEED AND EXPANSION PROGRAMMES OF THE STATE! 


The teacher needs of the State have been very recently assessed 
by the Department of Public Instruction and programmes of expansion 
have been formulated. These programmes will be launched during 


the Fourth Five-Year Plan. In some cases advance action has already 
been taken. 


Total requirement of Elementary School T'eachers.—On the basis 
of a teacher-pupil ratio of 1 : 40 in the classes I—IV and 1 : 35 in the 
classes V—VIT, the number 


of teachers required during the course of 
the next two decades, is estimated. The figures are shown in Table 44. 


TABLE 44 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SOHOOL TEACHERS 
REQUIRED 
Year Total number of teachers required in Elemen- 
tary Schools 
1961 51,922 
1966 . 1,09,045 
1971 1,10,758 
1976 1,57,676 
1981 1,72,708 


Besides this number of teachers re 
of elementary school population, a good 


quired for normal expansion 
quired for replacement as well. 


number of teachers are re- 


The estimated figures are as follows : 
1961 5,192 
1966 10,905 
1971 11,075 
1976 15,768 
1981 


à In 9119202408 elementa i 
e perio 1— 81 indicati i T 
үн oe ап increase of about 24 


l. The information ki 1 
Tusce dod Education Dhar oas kindly made available by the Director, State 
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Total requirement of Secondary School Teachers.—The teacher- 
pupil ratio in secondary schools would be 1 : 25. Based on this ratio 
the number of secondary school teachers needed (excluding language, 
craft and other special teachers) would be as follows : 


TABLE 45 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS, NEEDED FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 

No. of teachers requir- 

ed at 1 : 20 ratio 8,450 18,040 28,660 40,170 69,425 
Existing position and 

estimated position at 

1 : 35 ratio 6,173 10,309 16,378 25,812 39,415 
Estimated number of 

teachers for replace- 

ment at 2 per cent 

P.A. 670 1,030 1,638 2,580 3,942 


An additional 60,975 secondary school teachers would be re- 
quired during the period 1961—81 which is about 8 times the require- 


ment of 1961. 


Requirements of Special Teachers.—The estimated number of 
language teachers, craft teachers and other special teachers would be 


as under : 
TABLE 46 


NEED OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Item 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
1. Language teachers 780 1,058 1,758 3,620 5,800. 
2. Craft and other 297 1,023 5,600 8,925 15,975 


special teachers 


3. Hindi teachers 826 1,086 3,086 4,300 6,300 


Expansion Programme—For purposes of taking up expansion 
KA mes it has been estimated that there will be large shortages 
of trained teachers in elementary as well as secondary schools. The 
shortage of trained elementary school teachers would be as follows : 


2 
1961 34,826 
24459 
1906 WA 
d 
1971 UEM 
" 51,496 
1976 
44,838 


1981 
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The shortage of trained secondary school teachers would be as 
follows : 


1961 2,331 
1966 1,636 
1971 13.260 
1976 17,720 
1981 36,425 


To meet the progressive shortage of teachers, the teacher-train- 
ing programmes required to be stepped up as indicated below : 


(а) Expansion Programme for Elementary School Teachers : 


Plan Years Net additional annual turnout 


1966—1971 5,220 
1971—1976 10,200 
1976—1981 9,000 


There is no need to continue the additional programme. 
(b) Expansion Programme for Secondary School Teachers : 


Plan Years Additional annual turnout 


1966—1971 2,600 
1971—1976 3,545 
1976—1981 7,285 


To achieve the aim of having only trained teachers in elementary 
Schools, it is proposed to start 20 new teacher training institutions, 
each with an intake capacity of at least 200. The existing over-aged 
teachers will be trained by arranging short-term training courses. 


Along with the correspondence courses it is proposed to start evening 
teacher training institutions. 


Similarly in respect of secondary teachers training, it is proposed 
to start evening colleges and to increase the intake capacity of the 
existing colleges. It is also 


: proposed to start sandwiched summer 
courses for teachers in service, 


. (c) Requirement of Science T'eachers.—On an average, the three 
universities now produce about 2,400 science graduates a year. 
Assuming that about 90 per cent of these graduates would seek 
employment as teachers in Secondary schools, only 8,000 wouid 


be available during the next 15 to 16 years, as against much larger 
requirements. 


$$ en 
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POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Karnatak University 

There was provision for advanced studies and research in educa- 
tion in the S. T. College, Belgaum since its inception. These studies 
were governed by the regulations of the University of Bombay. There 
were courses for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Education and 
Masters Degree in Education. Candidates were required to submit 
thesis for these degrees. A few students took advantage of these 
opportunities and did some research. However, the research done in 
the field was insignificant. 

Vacation M.Ed. Course.—Master's Degree in education by papers, 
was introduced by the Bombay University in 1949. The course 
was conducted in the S. T. College, Belgaum. Lectures were delivered 
by some senior members of the staff and a few distinguished professors 
of other universities who were invited as visiting professors to deliver 
lectures in their fields of specialization. 

The course was specially meant for the secondary school teachers 
who were in service and who desired to pursue advanced studies in 
education. The duration of the course was two years. Teachers were 
required to attend these courses of lectures during the Summer and 
Winter holidays. 

In 1962 the Karnatak University started its own Department 
of Education and the course was shifted from the S. T. College, Belgaum 
to the University College of Education, Dharwar. The same old 
course is now being conducted in the University College of Education, 
under auspices of the Post-Graduate Department of Education of the 
Karnatak University. 

The course has attracted a large number of students from all 
parts of India and is serving a very useful purpose. It is bringing 
together students and professors from different universities of India 
and is serving as a meeting ground of the intellectual ‘elite’ of the 


country. 

Regular M.Ed. Course.—Besides the two years’ vacation course, 
the University offers a regular course of one year’s duration. The 
course is meant for the full time students. The syllabus is the same as 


that of the vacation course. 
i i isi ifyi lf for 

Thesis-—There is provision for qualify ing onese 
the ete bere in Education by offering thesis and partly by 
thesis and partly by papers. 


is i я tion. 
This is of two years duration. 
the B.Ed. degree of the Karnatak Uni 
are eligible for these courses. 


Candidates who have obtained 
versity or of any other university 


1, These courses 
ment. It will take some 


are undergoing revision in both universities at the mo- 
time before they are finalised. 
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The Course of Studies —The course of studies for the M.Ed. 
degree by papers consists of two groups—compulsory group and 
optional group. Under compulsory group the candidate has to take 
2 papers and under optional groups he has to take 4 papers—2 under 
each group. A 


Compulsory Groups : 


(1) Advanced Educational Psychology 1 paper 

(2) Philosophy of Education 1 paper 
Optional Groups : 

Group (A) History of Education 2 papers 

Group (B) Administration of Education 2 papers 

Group (C) Comparative Education 2 papers 

Group (D) Experimental Education 2 papers 


A dissertation can be submitted in lieu of any one of the optional 
groups named above. 


for the necessary period under the guidance of a recognised university 
teacher. For candidates who hold the Master’s Degree in Education 
this period will be one academic or calendar year, if the Master’s Degree 
has been obtained wholly by research or two academic or calendar years 


University of Mysore 


The M.Ed. Course was started in the University of Mysore in 
1956. It was conducted in the Teachers’ College, Mysore. During 
1960, the University of Mysore started its own Department of Post- 
graduate Studies and Research in Education. 


M.Ed. Course.—The University offers four types of courses for 
the Master’s Degree in Education Е 


1. Master’s Degree by papers for full-time students—One year 
course. 


2. Master’s Degree by papers for part-time students—Two year 
course, 


8; Master’s Degree by thesis for full-time students—One year 
duration. 


Under the universit 
the B.Ed. degree of the 


recognised by the Mysore University and who ha: 
of at least one year either in + i 
eligible for the course. 


y regulations any candidate who has taken 
à TN 
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Only such persons as have at least 5 years’ experience in recognised 
educational institutions will be permitted to take M.Ed. by thesis. 
They have to work under the guidance of persons approved by the 
university. 

The following subjects have been prescribed for the M.Ed. 
degree examination by papers : 


I. Compulsory : 


1. Advanced Educational Psychology 1 paper 

2. Problems of Indian Education 1 paper 
II. Optional : (Any two of the following) 

1. History of Education 1 paper 

2. Comparative Education 1 paper 

3. Educational Administration and Organisation 1 paper 

4. Experimental Education and Educational Statistics 1 paper 


A dissertation may be presented in lieu of one of the subjects. 


A viva-voce test is compulsory for candidates of the M.Ed. 
degree examination by thesis as well as by papers. 


Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) and doctor of Phiolosophy in Education 
(Ph D.).—Besides the Master's Degree, the University offers courses 
for the Doctor of Education (D.Ed.) and the Doctor of Philosophy in 


Education (Ph.D.) degrees. 


A candidate will be qualified to present himself for the D.Ed. 
degree if he has completed five years after qualifying for the B.Ed. 
degree or four years after qualifying for the M.Ed. degree of the My- 
sore University or any other university recognised by the Mysore 
University. The degree will be conferred either on the basis of pub- 
lished papers or on a thesis specially prepared for the degree. 

A candidate will be qualified to present himself for the. degree 
of Ph.D. two years after qualifying for the M.Ed. degree of the Mysore 
or any other university recognised by the Mysore University. The 
degree will be conferred on a thesis specially pygpared for the purpose 
under the guidance of a person approved bythe University. The 
candidate will have to submit his thesis after two years from the date 
of registration if he holds a Master’s degree in education and after 
three years in the case of Honours degrees. 


i een that there are ample opportunities for the 
Nd bores ndis jn education and research 23 i WA 
universities. However, due to lack of proper o an mn 
guidance and expertise no substantial work has been done so far. | 
create incentives for science 


Tt has, therefore, beo propose i ing emoluments. It is also 


rad take up teaching by increas лег 
оа km science colleges, conduct training courses for 
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teachers in-service, and to increase the intake capacity of the existing 
science colleges in the State. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES 


Government College of Physical Education, Bangalore 


When the new State was formed there were hardly any facilities 
for training teachers in Physical Education. Formerly teachers in 
Bombay-Karnatak area were trained at the ТІР.Е., Kandivali, 
Bombay. In Madras-Karnatak area they were trained in the Y.M.C.A. 
College of Physical Education, Madras. In ex-Mysore, there were 
occasional short-term courses organised for the training of teachers. 
But these facilities could not meet the increasing demands of schools, 
colleges, and the community all over the State. Hence, the Govern- 
ment of Mysore started its own college of Physical Education in Banga- 
lore in 1959. The main purpose of the college is “to foster good citi- 


zenship, physical fitness, education for leisure, co-operation, and health- 
ful living" i 


ges tuition and other fees. During the period 

ents get a number of financial concessions. Teachers 

non-government schools will get & 

8. 30 p.m. and Rs. 10 p.m. as family allowance 

Rs. 30 pay. Private candidates will get à stipend of 
- 30 p.m. 


Regional College of Education, My 


With the establishment o 
schools in India, 
Agriculture and Technology was keenly felt. The training of these 


teachers could not be economical feasi nly 
Hence, the Central Mini al or feasible at the State level only. 
Scheme of establishing four B through the N.C.E.R.T.. sponsored the 


Regional Colleges of Education in India to 
serve "ho needs of the four regions of India. Accordingly, the Regional 


Sore 


1. Prespectus of the Government College of Physical Edueation, Bangalore. 
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College of Education, Mysore, was started in 1963. This college is 
meant to serve Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, Madras and Mysore. 


The college is directly under the control of the N.C.E.R.T. and 
is financed by the Central Government. The staff is appointed by the 
N.C.E.R.T., an autonomous, semi-government body. The State 
Government has made available 100 acres of land free of cost for the 
college. 


The Regional College, Mysore, has initiated a number of courses 
for the secondary and higher secondary school teachers. The college 
is affiliated to the Mysore University. The following are the courses 
offered by the college : 


(a) 4-year Integrated courses leading to University Degree in 
Science/Technology education. 


4-year Integrated courses leading to University Degree in 
Commerce/Agriculture/English education. 


(b) 1-year B.Ed. Degree courses in Science, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, Home Science and Fine Arts. 


(c) 2-year B.Ed. Degree course in Industrial crafts. 
(d) Summer school-cum-correspondence leading to B.Ed. Degree. 


The college offers excellent opportunities for candidates who 
choose to become teachers in secondary and higher secondary schools. 


No tuition fees are charged for any course. Instead, a stipend 
of Rs. 75 p.m. is paid to all students. 


The residential facilities are made available to men as well as 
women teachers under training. 


Post-graduates’ Basic Training College, Dharwar 


The Government of Bombay had accepted the scheme of Basic 
Education as early as 1938. A Basic Training Centre was opened at 
Dharwar for the training of primary school teachers. Graduate 
teachers and inspecting officers were also trained in the theory and 
practice of Basic education through short-term courses. 


The Graduates’ Basic Training Centre, Dharwar, was started in 
June 1948, to meet the need of Basic trained graduates in primary 
training colleges and in the inspecting branch. The course was meant 
only for B.Ts., who had a good grounding in general education. They 
were given a specialised course of 9 months in Basic education including 
Basic crafts and community living. The Centre continued in this 
way for 5 years till 1953. Then the position was reviewed and a more 


i i 1 course of 
comprehensive course was drawn up. It included the usual ве о: 


ini ialised course in Basic 
a Secondary Training College as well as the specialise: 
ed nca bian. У те ise was in force upto 1958. Raw graduates were 


admitted to this course. The course was of the same standard as that 
of B.Ed. 
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In 1959 the course was again changed. A new Syllabus was 
framed for training the trained graduates (2.e., B.Eds.) in the theory 
and practice of Basic education. The same course is now being follow- 
ed. It is a nine months’ course. At the end of the course a depart- 
mental examination is held and successful candidates are given a 
Diploma in Basic education. The institution is now known as Post- 
graduates Basic Training College. 


The course for this post-graduate diploma consists of three 
parts; (а) Training in Teaching Craft, (b) Training in Art and Craft, 
(c) Training in Community Living. Emphasis is laid on theory and 
practice of Basic education, organisation, and administration, of Basic 
education in the Mysore State. 


(a) Training in Teaching Craft (Theory).—The syllabus covers 
the following subjects : 

Paper I—History and Principles of Basic Education. 

Paper II—Educational Sociology. 

Paper TII —Activi 

education. 
Paper IV— Organisation and problems, 
Paper V—Hindi. 


ty movement and teaching technique in Basic 


(b) Training in Art and Craft. Each student teacher shall 
have to take one major basic craft and two subsidiary crafts which 
are not allied to the main craft selected by the candidates.. The 
following major basic crafts have been prescribed : 


1. Spinning and weaving. 
2. Kitchen gardening and agriculture." 4 Ket 2 
3. Card-board modelling and wood-work. 
The following subsidiary crafts have been prescribed : 
1. Spinning, 
2. Kitchen gardening, 
3. Paper and card-board modelling. 
The syllabus in Art consists of 
1. Nature drawing. 
2. Memory drawing, 
3. Designs, 


the following : 


4. Lettering, 


5. Art activities like black-board dr, wi 
arranging exhibitions, decor. ‘wings, sketches, 


‘ation of halls, ete, 
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(c) Training in Community Living.—Community living consists 
of (a) community living in the college and hostel (b) village work, 
excursions, etc., outside the college premises. The work of each 
candidate is internally assessed. 


For passing this Diploma examination in Basie education, a 
candidate shall have to secure not less than 40 per cent of the total 
marks, with a minimum of 35 per cent in each group. Further, he 
Will have to secure not less than 40 per cent in teaching practice and 
40 per cent in the practical test in his major craft. Those that obtain 
G0 per cent or more of the total marks shall be placed in First Class 
and those obtaining not less than 50 per cent in the Second Class and 
the rest in Pass Class. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Primary teachers! training.—There are great disparities in the 
Service conditions like tenure, superannuation, pension, leave, 
appointments, promotions etc., of teachers of different areas. Tea- 
chers in ex-Mysore and Hyderabad-Karnatak and Coorg areas are 
government servants. They enjoy all the privileges and concessions 
of government servants. Teachers in Bombay-Karnatak and Madras- 
Karnatak areas are Board servants. Besides these categories of 
teachers, there are teachers working under private managements. 
Their service conditions are poor. Thus, there are distinctions 
and disparities prevailing among teachers serving in different 
areas of the State. It is but natural that a sense of frustration and 
despair should be prevailing among primary school teac!.ers. Hence, 
if our problems of education under the IV Five Year Plan are to be 
successful, it is necessary that this problem of evolving uniform service 
conditions and rules must be solved as early as possible. 


This question is dependant on what policy would Government 
adopt with respect to the control and management of primary schools 
in the State—whether primary schools would be controlled and managed 
by Government or by District or Taluka Boards. The Government of 
Mysore is seriously considering the problem and it is expected that 
they will take final decision within a short time. It appears that the 
management of primary schools will be handed over to the Gram 
Panchayats and Zilla Parishads. 


The second important problem, which is equally valid for the 
improvement of teacher education at the primary level, is that of rais- 
ing the status of the teacher training institutions in the State. From 

he account of the teacher training in ex-Bombay Province it was 
clear that the training colleges in the Bombay-Karnatak area enjoyed 
higher status than what they are enjoying today. Perhaps they were 
the best in India. Even later, these training colleges were assessed as 
best in India in Basic Education. It, therefore, remains for 2 
Government to take a leaf ffom the pages of history and 5 bo e 
all steps to raise the status of teacher training institutes in the State. 
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This would be possible only if Government takes the direct 
responsibility of training teachers. Training institutes should be 
under the direct management of Government and should take steps to 
equip them adequately and fully and man them with teachers of higher 
qualifications so that the primary teacher training institutes would be - 
on par with Intermediate colleges. These colleges should be in a 
position to advise, guide and supervise the teaching in primary schools. 
Ifnecessary, the syllabus should be revised and the duration of training 
be extended by one more year. Improvement of the subject knowledge 
should be given top priority in the training programme. 


Training Teachers of English —Another important problem which 
is agitating the minds of parents and administrators is the 
teaching of English in the primary schools of the State. English 
had been abolished from the Standards V—VII in the Bombay- 
Karnatak area. It wastaught from Standards VIII—XI. However, 
after the integration, English has again been introduced from Stan- 

dard V onwards. But there are no competent teachers in primary 


Schools to teach English in the Bombay-Karnatak area. Even in 
the ex-Mysore and other areas, teachi 
the teachers who have studied Englis 
As a result, the position of teach 


cher educators who in turn are expected to train primary school tea- 
chers. But this takes time. Meanwhile attempts are being made to 


run refresher courses and seminars for the teachers of English. How- 
ever, the problem still remains unsolved. 


be Special Officers for Teacher Education. Lastly, an officer of a 
high rank should be in charge ofthe entire programme of teacher 
education—Pre-service, In-service, and Extension service—of one 
division or range. It should be his г 


t is hoped, that the quality of 
extent. 


Special Problems of Secondary Teachers? Training. From the 


ourses inthe three universities, it could 
om each other in many respects. Most 
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nation. In order to do away with these detects the three universities 
have been trying to grapple with the problem of evolving a common 
pattern of courses at the B.Ed. level. It is hoped that very soon it 
may be possible for the three universities to evolve а common syllabus 
for the B.Ed. colleges in the State. 


As it is, the fee structures in all the three universities vary 
from each other. The financial concessions also vary. Frequent 
representations from individual teachers as well as Associations of 
Assistant Masters are being received both by government and univer- 
sities regarding uniform fee structures and financial concessions. The 
matter is being discussed at high levels and action is awaited. 


Due to the rapid increase in the number of secondary schools 
especially in rural areas, shortage of trained teachers is keenly felt. 
Government schools themselves are running short of trained teachers. 
Apart from the general paucity of trained teachers, the shortage of 
Science, Mathematics, English and Hindi teachers is keenly felt. The 
State Government is shortly launching schemes of training different 
categories of teachers in the State. 


In-service Training Programmes.—Last but not least is the 
problem of improving facilities for in-service training. It is only 
through short term courses, refresher courses and seminars that 
teachers can be put on progressive lines. The Government should, 
therefore, be able to organise these programmes through the Exten- 
sion Service Departments of the training colleges. There is, thus, an 
urgent need of starting Extension Service Departments in all the 
training colleges of the State. 


Encouragement to Educational Research.—Even though there 
are two University Departments and State Bureau of Educational 
Research in the Mysore State, no substantial work has been done so 
far in the field of educational research. There are a number of fac- 
tors responsible for this. 

Firstly, there is a paucity of trained personnel to organise and 
guide research work. The existing personnel is busy in managing the 
routine work of the Departments, and as such they cannot devote 
themselves to the research work. 


Secondly, there are not proper incentives for students, tea- 
chers and research workers. Under the circumstances, it is difficult 
to inspire persons to undertake research work. 

Thirdly, there is no proper understanding and co-ordination bet- 
Ween the Government Department of Education and the University 
Department of Education. Both of them work as water-tight com- 


Partments. E 
think that advance 

Fourthly, the State Government seems to 
Studies and research in education are the legitimate field of the Central 
Tinistry of Education. Hence no substantial encouragement by way 
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of monetary help is offered by the State Gov 
duals or institutions. 


The Central Ministry and the U.G.C. have no doubt framed rules 
regarding grants to research projects. But they have evoked very 
little enthusiasm among teachers and research workers. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that the universities, State Government and the pri- 
vate institutions should come together and establish Research 
Councils or Foundations for educational research on regional basis 
in the State. The universities themselves should mobilise their own 
Tesources on a larger scale and organise research projects in a planned 
and systematic manner. Only a scientific study of our educational 
problems and an intelligent applic: 


ation of the findings of such studies 
can bring about the desired chan: 


ge in our educational system and can 
ensure a dynamic educational policy for the State. 


ernment either to indivi- 
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S. Nath 
INTRODUCTION 


Although Orissa has had a long history dating back to the 2nd 
century В.С.,1 it came into existence in its present shape as a result of 
merger of a few princely States in 1948. According to the 1961 census, 
she has 13 districts with an area of 60,162 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,75,48,846. 


Historically speaking professional training of the teachers in 
Orissa did not get started until the early decades of the 19th century 
when the Mission school at Cuttack started a department for training 
teachers for Gospel (Christian) teaching. In the village school, tradi- 
tional rote methods of “forming the alphabet in the dust and repeating 
the multiplication table in а parrot-like sing-song" were followed, 
which did not require any formal training. 


(1854—1882) 


The recommendations of the Despatch of 1854 and also of the 
Despatch of 1859 of Lord Stanley, the first Secretary of State, stressed 
the training of teachers. The State policy for the training of the ver- 
nacular and other teachers of the Government and grant-in-aid schools 
was outlined. Accordingly the Government of Bengal in acceptance 
of the suggestion of Despatch of 1854 for the training of teachers as 
a State responsibility started normal schools at Decca, Gowhatty and 
Caleutta.? Although there were two scholarships reserved for 
Oriyas belonging to the areas coming under the province of Bengal, 
“they remained in 1857 without being awarded as no application for 
them was received” mainly on account of distance. But after 1854, 
schools gradually began to grow up in North Orissa and so in 1858,2 
the Inspector of Schools, North Orissa submitted a proposal to set up 
a normal School at Cuttack which would Bennet the MR school 
masters *Abdhans". Butit was not accepted as of "urgency". 
Na ыам a training class called the “Cuttack Normal Class” 
є class Pundits fur the primary schools. 


was ‹ in lowe" < 
al een a rmal class went on till 1869. 


This method of training in the no! 
-— C ы аы 
i 4 is. Prabasi Press, Calcutta, 1930. 
l. Ba WD. History of Orissa, Vol. II, j 
pora И. ЫЫ. Utkal ; Utkal Sahitya Press 1919. | ке 
шег "W. W.: History of Orissa, Vol. I Smith Education an 5 
London, 1872. » 
2. Progress of Education in Bengal, 1855-50, p.37. 
3. Ibid., p. 48 
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t last, in 1869 the first normal school was established at 
омы. in response to the growing need for it. It had two poets 
ments: (l) the Guru training department, and (2) the n 
training department with separate staff for each. The duration 9 he 
Guru training was one year and of the Pundit training three years. 
The course of study of the Guru Department was Oriya, кш 
Geography, History, Geometry, Arithmetic, Art of j -—- 
Mensuration, Dictation, Composition and Letter-writing. In i 19 
Pundit training department, the following subjects were taught : 
Sanskrit, Grammar, Oriya, Bengali, History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Art of Teaching, Mensuration, Dicta- 
tion and Composition.t 


The system of the normal school as discussed above had to be 
reorganised under Sir George Campbell's scheme. Accordingly the 


de school admit- 


The other experiments in teacher training started during the 
period under review is worthy of mention. The first is the scheme of 
the circle system in Which a qualified teacher on a monthly pay of 
Rs. 13-00 was appointed to instruct “Gooroomahasayas” in their 
duty in circle of 3, 4 or 5 schools and the more advanced boys in each 


school in higher subjects of instruction, Such a scheme was tried out 


in the district of Puri with seven schools in 1864. This experiment 


The second experiment was the training centre opened by the Missions 
at Santipur in 186 


; 8 for the training of the Santhals—a class of hill 
tribe. By 1872, there Were 80 Oriya and Santhal Students under 
training. 

As it was in North Orissa, the first nor 
in the district of Ganjam under orders of the 


tion, Madras. Tt began to train teachers after 1855 for the M. V. and 


graphy, Indian History, English 
History, Geometry, Algebra and Methods of Teaching. In 1855, in 
the same district, a trainin 


g School was started at Russellkonda 
| (now known as Bhanjanagar) 


to train primary teachers for the agency 
| schools of Ganjam. 


Thus prior to 1882 Orissa had 6 teac 


her training institutions. 


1. Progress of Education in Bengal, 186 4-65, 
2. Progress of Education in Bengal, 157 
3. Progress of Education in Bihar and Or 


p. 87. 
5-76. p. 94. 
issa, 1912-13, p. 105, 
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These had not taken firm roots. It was just a beginning in teacher 
preparation. 


(1882—1912) 


This period from 1882 to 1912 has far-reaching implications for 
the training of teachers as it opens with the report of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission, 1882 and closes with the formation of the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1912 separated from the province of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


The Commission made categorical recommendations for the 
training of (i) “indigenous school masters” to encourage them “to 
undergo training and to bring their relatives and probable successors 
under regular training", (ii) "primary school masters" by localising 
the "supply of normal schools, whether Government or aided as to 
provide for the local requirements of all primary schools, whether 
Government or aided, within the division under each inspector" and 
by allocating “the first charge on provincial funds assigned for primary 
education” to “the cost of its direction and inspection, and the pro- 
vision of adequate normal schools" and of (3) teachers of secondary 
institutions by instituting “an examination in the principles and prac- 
tice of teaching". 


Accordingly, the following measures were taken : 
(7) A third grade normal class was attached to the vernacu- 
lar school at Angul in 1883. 


(ii) As the 3rd grade training schools were found expensive, 
Guru classes were started in Middle schools. 


As the teachers turned out by the training schools and classes 
were of poor quality, the Inspector proposed for their closure. 
In 1885, the 3rd grade school at Puri was abolished. 


(iii) “Sessional schools” with the objective of improving subject 
knowledge were started at Berhampur, Aska, Russellkonda 
and later on at Paralakhimedi. But by 1902 they were 
closed down for lack of students. 


(iv) An elementary training school was opened in 1901 at Joypur. 


Consequent on the Government Resolution initiated in 1904, 
great emphasis was laid on the training of primary teachers in general 
and of rural teachers in particular and so Guru training schools were 
Started. The minimum admission qualification was an Upper Primary 


Pass certificate. "-— 
iru training schools were greatly extended and develope 
ба Ka ending the 31st March 1912 f 1) “by Авена 
the number of schools so that each sub-division obtained 2 instead o 
1, (2) by the creation of school houses and hostels, (3) by йш the 
stipend of gurus from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 and (4) by Strengthening бы ins- 
tructing staff. The system is still weak in two respects s GL) P 
encouragement to good work in the way of promotion or increase o 
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pay is given to teachers, (2) there is a large leakage from шшс 
work of ex-gurus who obtain employment in other branches of work”. 


For the improvement of the guru training schools, an attempt 
was made to use the schools as “centres for the spread of agricultural 
knowledge,” money was sanctioned for starting libraries and “a final 
examination was instituted for the first time as an experimental measure 
at the end of 1911”. Out of 134 gurus who appeared at the examina- 
tion, 100 were successful, 85 getting higher grade and 15 lower grade 
certificates. Since the establishment of guru training schools, 624 


gurus were trained of whom 436 were employed as teachers, most of 
them in U.P. schools.2 - 


In South Orissa, the training course of primary teachers was 
extended from one year to two years. The teacher after passing 
his training examination was to work in a school for three years 
after which his practical examination was held. He was thus 
declared as a "trained teacher. 's Teachers of agriculture were 
appointed and the practising schools were termed as *m del schools" 


with individual class teachers. After 1906, all training schools were 
classed as 3rd-grade schools and were known as Elementary Training 
Schools. 


ee types of training schools 
1.е., (1) the Cuttack Training school, (2) the Guru training schools and 


(3) the training school for mistresses with no facility for the training 
of teachers of the secondary grade. Their number was not adequate 
and the conditions were also not satisfactory. 


(1912—1936) 


Orissa separate from Bengal, (2) 
"eventually under modern system o 

teacher should be allowed to 

qualified to do so”4 and (3) the forms and aspirations of the people 

were at work to lead on to t 


he formation of the Separate province of 
Orissa in 1936. 


One of the outstanding achievements was the establishment of 


training college at Cuttack in 1923 to prepare higher qualified teachers. 
The L. T. course for 


which it prepared teachers was, after 1926, substi- 
tuted by the Diplo WA н Р 


ma Course. The number of stipendiary seats 
з тє неш, 


1. Report on the 
2. Ibid., p.47. 
3. Reports on Public Г. 
4. The Government of 


Progress of Education in the Orissa Division, 1913, р. 56. 


nstruction, Madras, 1900.07, 
India Resolution in Education 


al Policy, 1913, para 33- 
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which was twenty-eight was, on account of the economie depression 
of 1927, reduced to ten in 1932. A hostel was built for it in 1931. 
The course was for one year and the Ravenshaw Collegiate school was 
attached to it for practice teaching. The Cuttack Training School 
had to be changed. Since 1920, only matriculates had been allowed for 
admission. It also admitted I.A.'s and was, after 1922, called “Secon- 
dary Training School" in consonance with its changed character and 
Status. The courses of studies extended over a period of two years 
and included English of standard of Intermediate in Arts, Vernacular, 
Sanskrit, Art of Teaching, Child-study, Nature-study, General Science 
and Drawing. Physical training was also a compulsory subject. 


Reforms in the Guru training schools which existed prior to 1912 
were carried out. The admission qualification was changed. It was 
formerly Upper Primary pass. But from 1917, the admission of 
Middle English or Middle Vernacular passed candidates was encouraged. 


The elementary training course also underwent change in 1931. 
An attempt was made to co-ordinate instruction with rural life and en- 
vironment. The course which was literary before 1912 became practi- 
cal. Upper primary schools were attached to every elementary 
training school for the purpose of practice-teaching. The training 
course was for one year. 


The School Examination Board was constituted in 1913 in Bihar 
and Orissa and it conducted examination of elementary and the 
secondary training schools. 


In accordance with a scheme for the reorganisation of teacher- 
training taken up by the Government of Madras, temporary training 
classes were opened in 1913 in South Orissa to meet the demand of 
qualified elementary teachers.t 


Later on it was found that the teachers produced thus were 
inferior in quality and so these schools, the number of which was nine 
by 1917 were closed down by 1924 except the one at Paralakhimedi.? 
Tt was decided to improve the existing training schools in Ganjam and 
to open new ones where necessary. 


A higher elementary class was opened in the lower elemen- 
tary school at Berhampur as a temporary measure. This was the 
first attempt in the south to train teachers beyond the middle stage. 
But this was discontinued in 1922 and in its place, a temporary second- 
ary training class was started in 1925. This was, later on, developed 
into the Secondary Training School at Berhampur. 


Thus by 1936, there were, in South Orissa, seven training institu- 
tions of all grades (1 Secondary Training, 2 Higher Elementary and 4 
Lower Elementary Training Schools) as against four schools of all 
grades in 1912. From 1921, the duration of training was of two years. 


1. Report on Public Instruction, Madras, 1913-14, p. 51. 
2. Report on Public Instruction, Madras, 1924-25, р. 47. 
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The curriculum followed was literary with main emphasis on general 
subjects. This continued from 1903 and went on till 1936 when it 
was observed by the Director of Public Instruction, Orissa, that it 
ignored the child. But in North Orissa, the number of elementary 
training schools was 14 in 1936 as against 21 in 1912. The fall in the 
number was due to the economic depression. 


(19361947) 


With the formation of the province of Orissa on the first April 
1936, the urgent task which engaged the policy-makers and adminis- 
trators was to unify the system of teacher preparation in vogue in North 


literary type. The training course was extended to two years in both 
the parts of the province in 1940. 


In the secondary training schools, the duration was of two years 
both in North and South Orissa. То remove the differences in the 
courses of studies, the syllabus of the Cuttack Training school was 
introduced in 1941 in the Berhampur Training School. The main 
point of difference is given below : “А vital distinction between the 
courses at the two schools is that the instruction in Physical Training 
and in Drawing at the Cuttack School is intended to enable the student 
teachers to become instructors in these subjects, no Specialist teachers 
being allowed in the aided high and middie schools of North Orissa. 


Orissa and the courses at 


I , therefore, designed only for the general educa- 
tion of the student-teacher”. The "Jigansu 


educational magazine was first started in 194 
ing School. 


y fixed for the trained teachers and 
schools. In South Orissa, 
the number also fell as some of 4 


, „Рие to war conditions and political disturbances, teacher 
training suffered much after 1940. But to improve the position, 
postwar schemes were formulated for the opening of new training insti- 


‘tutions, expansion of existing ones and the improvement of salary 
Scales of the teachers. 


The capacity of the Cuttack Training College was limited to 30 
students. Its courses of study extended over one year and consisted 
of (1) History of Educational Practice, (2) Principles of Education, 
(3) Methods of „Teaching, (4) Hygiene of the School Child and (5) 
Practical Teaching Physical Education, Drawing and First Aid were 


——— QNI Ц 
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not examination subjects. There were 20 stipends for the students in 
ied It was reduced to 5 bursaries after 1937 and this continued till 
946. 


Another feature in the training of teachers was the opening of the 
Basic Training School at Bari in 1939. It imparted training to the 
trained Matriculates for a period of six months on the lines of the 
“Wardha Scheme”. This institution was closed down with the resig- 
nation of the Congress Ministry in the province. 


THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


й During this period, the development of teacher training in the 
State has been discussed below according to the various levels. 


Master of Education 


The Master of Education Examination was for the first time, 
instituted in July 1957 for producing teachers, research workers and 
other specialists with post-graduate degree in Education. The 
Radhanath Training College, Cuttack which is the oldest teachers’ 
training college in the State and was affiliated to the Utkal University 
fo: the Bachelor of Education examination was further affiliated to 
provide teaching for the M.Ed. examination with a capacity of students, 
not exceeding ten. 

It is a one-year course to which candidates with the degree of 
Bachelor of Education or the Diploma in Education or any other 
examination recognised as equivalent thereto are eligible for ad- 
mission. 

The courses of study comprise four papers in theory and one 
dissertation. Each paper is of four hours’ duration and carries 100 
marks except paper ПІ on Method of Teaching which carries 50 marks 
and is of two hours’ duration. There is, in addition, a practical 
examination in teaching which carries 50 marks. The dissertation 
carries 100 marks. 

The viva-voce examination on the dissertation is conducted 
both by the internal and the external examiners. It was given effect 
to from 1964-65. It includes an examination of the candidates’ ac- 
quaintance with the basic and the elementary methods of educational 
research. 

The papers are divided into two groups : 


(a) Compulsory papers : 
Paper  I—Philosophy and Sociology of Education. 
Paper II—Educational Psychology and Statistics. 
Paper III—Method of Teaching, one subject from the following : 
a) English, (b) Mother-tongue (Oriya), (с) Mathematics, (9) 
p белеги ае (е) History, (f) Geography, (9) Social 


“Studies. 
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(b) Optional Paper : 

Paper IV—One paper from the following :— 
(i Educational Administration and Supervision, 
(ii) Methods of Educational Research, 

(їй) Adult Education, 

(iv) Educational and Vocational Guidance, 

(v) Basie Education, 

(vi) Currieulum Construction, 

(vii) Educational Measurement, 


(viii) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance, 
(iz) Comparative Education. 


(x) History of Indian Education from 1835 to date with special 
reference to current problems. 
For passing the examination, each candi 
36 per cent marks in the aggregate. N 
paper has been prescribed, but marks 1 
be included in the aggregate. 
60 per cent and 48 per cent in 
in the first and second class. 


All the ten seats are stipendiary. Each stipend was of the value 


of Rs. 50 a month and it has been raised to Rs. 100 with effect from 
Ist April 1966. 


Bachelor of Education 


Provision for conducting the Bachelor of Education Examination 
was instituted with effect from July 1955 under the auspices of the 


Utkal University and replaced the Diploma-in-Education examination, 
then in vogue. 


The Cuttack Training College to which a reference had already 
been made was the only training college in the State at the secondary 
level and had been functioning as such with effect from 1923. It 
was affiliated to the Patna University and remained as such till 1947, 


when with the establishment of the Utkal University at Cuttack, its 
affiliation was granted by the new University set up in the State to 
prepare candidates for the Diploma in-Education Examination, the 
regulations etec., remaining the same. 


date is required to secure 
o minimum pass mark in each 
ess than 25 in a paper will not 
Candidates securing marks more than 
the aggregate are placed respectively 


The courses of study comprise the following : 


1. Paper I History of Educational Practice 100 marks 
2. Paper II Principles of Education 100 marks 
3. Paper III Methods of Teaching 100 marks 
4. Paper IV Hygiene of School Child 100 marks 
5. Paper V 


Practical Teaching 400 marks 
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The first paper consists of Part I—A short history of Indian 
Education and Part II—A short history of Western Educational 
Thought and Practice and an account of national systems of Education 
in England, United States of America and Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republies. Of the 400 marks, allotted to Paper V—Practical Tea- 
ching 100 marks are for skill in the use of teaching apparatus and 
100 marks for correct pronunciation and clear enunciation. For a pass, 
each candidate is required to secure 36 per cent marks in practical 
teaching. A candidate is, however, declared to have passed with 
distinction if the total marks in the aggregate are not less than 60 per 
cent. 


The Cuttack Training College was renamed as the Radhanath 
Training College during 1948. 


With the establishment of the Basic (Government) Training 
College at Angul during July 1955, the Diploma-in-Education Examina- 
tion was replaced by the Bachelor of Education Examination. The 
Radhanath Training College, Cuttack with the courses of studies 
indicated above came under Regulations B.Ed. Group A and the 
Basic Training College at Angul with the following courses of 
Studies under regulations B.Ed. Group B: 


1. Paper 1 Philosophy and Principles of Education 100 marks 
2. Paper IL Educational Psychology 100 marks 
3. Paper III Method of Teaching 100 marks 
4. Paper IV School Organisation 100 marks 
5. Paper V Practical Test in Teaching 200 marks 
6. Paper VI Practical Test in craft and Evaluation of 

Work under Community life 200 marks 


Here also, Paper I consists of Part I—Principles of Education, 
Part II —Contributions to Modern Edueational Thought and Part 
III—Indian Education carrying respectively 30, 30 and 40 marks. 
Paper III is divided into general and special methods of teaching 
carrying 30 marks and 70 marks respectively. Paper VI is also divided 
into (i) Craft (One main and one subsidiary) with 150 marks (90 marks 
--60 marks) and (ii) Community life with 50 marks. Marks are set 
apart for records of work during the college session in papers V and VI. 
For passing the examination and securing distinction, the same con- 
siderations as are laid down under Regulations Group A are retained. 

In response to the need for unifying the two sets of regulations 
(Groups A and B), the Utkal University adopted the regulations known 
as new Regulations for the Bachelor of Education. Examination with 
the following courses of studies. It was given effect to in the Basic 
Training College, Angul and the Radhanath Training College, Cuttack 


from July 1963. 
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1. Paper I Principles of Education and School Organi- 100 marks 
sation 
(a) Part I Principles of Education 80 
(b) Part II School Organisation 20 
2. Paper II Educational Psychology and Health Edu- 
cation 100 marks 
(a) Part I Educational Psychology 80 
(b) Part II Health Education 20 
3. Paper IIT Methods of Teaching 100 marks 
(a) Part I General Methods 20 
(b) Part II Special Methods (Two subjects) 80 
4. Paper IV Current Problems in Indian Education 100 marks 
5. Paper V Practical Test in Teaching 300 marks 
(а) Skill in the use of teaching apparatus 100 


(b) Correct Pronunciation and clear enunciation 170 
(c) Records of class work to be 
to the University 


6. Paper VI 


sent by the Principal direct 
30 
Practical test in craft and evaluation of 
work under community life 100 marks 
(a) Craft (One) 65 
(b) Record of craft. work 15 


(c) Record of cultural and corporate community work 20 


7. Paper VIT Hygiene of the School Child 100 marks 
Each theoretical Paper I to IV is of three 

j The paper on Hygiene of the School Child is alternat 

Practical test in Craft and Evaluation of work u 

Life meant for non-collegiate candidates. 


hours’ duration. 
ive to Paper VI. 
nder Community 
As against three subjects 
teaching, two school sub- 
tion—Group B Regulation 
ew Regulation). Each candidate 
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tions, the period for continuing community-work was extended to May 
and June. 


With courses of studies and regulations outlined above, the 
Radhanath Training College, Cuttack, Basic Training College, Angul, 
Government Training College, Sambalpur and the B.Ed., Department 
of the Khallikote College, Berhampur admit and prepare students. The 
degree of any university recognised as such is the minimum entrance 
qualification for the B.Ed. course. All the institutions and department 
enumerated above were affiliated to the Utkal University and now the 
colleges at Cuttack and Angul have their affiliations to the Utkal 
University. The college at Sambalpur is affiliated to the Sambalpur 
University and the B.Ed. Department of the Khallikote College to the 
Berhampur University with effect from January, 1967. h 


The intake capacity of the two training colleges at Cuttack and 
Sambalpur is 120 each, of Angul 144 and of the B.Ed. Department 32. 
The Basic Training College, Angul was started in July 1955 with 48 
stipendiary seats which w:s increased to 144 from 1965-66. Of 
the 144 seats, 16 are for women candidates. The Extension Services 
Unit was attached to the college in 1963 and the Regional Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance from 1964-65. The unified 
syllabus replaced the syllabus under B.Ed. Group B Regulations in 
1963-64. The present staff consists of principal, five lecturers, four 
instructors and one Art teacher. The Government Training College, 
Sambalpur was established during July 1962 with 120 stipendiary seats 
of which 24 are for women candidates under B.Ed. Group A Regulations 
of the Utkal University. This was replaced by B.Ed. unified syllabus 
from 1965-66. The staff consists of principal, five lecturers, and two 
craft instructors. The staff of the Radhanath Training College, 
Cuttack with the B.Ed. and the M.Ed. classes consists of the Principal- 
cum-Professor, one 1eader, seven lecturers and two instructors. The 
unified syllabus for the B.Ed. course was introduced from 1963-64. 
The Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureau and the Extension 
Services Department were started from 1955. Out of the 120 seats, 
70 (54 men and 16 women) are stipendiary. Each stipend is of the 
value of Rs. 80 a month. The B.Ed. Department of the Khallikote 
College, Berhampur was started from July 1966 under B.Ed. new regu- 
lations of the Utkal University and all the 32 seats are non-stipendiary. 
The staff consists of one reader, two lecturers and two craft instruc- 
tors. The Department is financed by the Khallikote College Managing 


Committee. 
The academic session commences in July and ends towards the 


10th May of the following year. No fees are charged for tuition. Free 
hostel accommodation is provided except for electric charges. 


The State of Orissa has a Regional College of Education at Bhuba- 
neswar. Details of its courses, admission requirements etc., have been 


„ discussed elsewhere. 


A 


For training teachers of middle sc 
a number of training schools. 


hools, the State has set up 


The relevant information is given 


below : 
Secondary Training Schools 
TABLE 47 
DISTRICT-WISE DISTRIBUTION аа TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Year of Sr. Whether Intake 
District establish- | No Institution formen | capacity 
ment or women 
4 | 2 3 4 | 5 6 
CUTTACK 1869* 1 | Secondary Training Men 70 
School, Cuttack. 
1959-60 2 | Secondary Training | Women 30 
School, Cuttack. 
1965-66 3 | Thompson Women's Women 30 
raining Institu- 
tion, Cuttack. 
1966-67 4 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Rahama. 
1966-67 5 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Athagarh. 
PURI 1964-65 6 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Puri. | 
1966-67 7 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Khurda. 
1966-67 8 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
Schoo] Nimapara. 
BALASORE 1960-61* 9 Secondary Training | Men 50 
School, Agarpara. | 
| 
1966-67 | 10 Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Langales. 
war. 
1966-67 | 11 Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Bagudi. 
L,GANJAM | 1894* 12 | Secondary Trainin, Me 3 
School, Chikiti. ^ F a | 
1966-67 | 13 Secondary Traini M 
School, Polsora. ^ | Men Ы 
1966-67 | 14 Secondary Traini Me 
School, Khallikote. | Men е 
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1966-67 |15 | Secondary Training fum BE 
School, Ranjagole. 


SAMBALPUR 1962-63 16 'ondary Trainin Women 30 


School, Samba pur. 


1966-67 | 17 | Sseoadary Training: Men 40 
School, Deogarh. 
BOLANGIR 1966-67 18 | Secondary Training Men 40 
| School, Bolangir. 
KALAWANDE 1901-5w* h Ss аеруда Training Men 50 
уо оа МАА) \ 
KORAPUT 1966-67 20 | Secondaryr Taining Men ) = 
School, Jeypore. 
KEONJHAR 1964-65 21 | Secondary Training Men 
School, Keonjhar. 40 
MAYURBHANJ| 1961-6244 | 22 | Secondary Training Men 50 
School, Baripada. 
SUNDARGARH| 1958-59 * | 23 | Secondary Training 50 
School, Khundukela. 
| Total Est 974.13 


N.B.—(*) 10 seats have been increased ір each of 4 Secondary Training 
Schools during 1961-62. à; 


(**) 10 Seats have been increased in each of the two Secondary Train- 
ing Schools during 1964-65. gi 
(f) Doputation of Telugu teachers of Orissa for their training in 
non-Basie section of Secondary grade training course in Andhra 
State. 

It will appear from the table given above that of the twenty- 
three secondary iraining schools, three are for women. There is, 
in addition, a Sevak Talim Kendra at Bhalulata in the district of 
Sundergarh under the management of the Tribal and Rural Welfare 
Department which follows the syllabus of the secondary training 
schools. It is a good feature that twelve elementary training schools 
were converted into secondary training schools during 1966.67, thus 
raising the number to twenty-three. All these training schools are 
government managed except the Thompson Women’s Training Insti- 
tution which is aided by government. 

The State had only two such schools in 1951. Gradually the num- 
ber rose to 7 in 1961, and to 23 in 1966. ‘These schools are intended 
to train teachers for Middle and Middle English schools and teachers 
of Modern Indian Languages for high schools. 

The length of the course is two years and the school year com- 
mences on July Ist. Admissions are generally made by the head- 
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For training teachers of 


2 number of training schools 


middle schools, the State has set up 
- The relevant information is given 


below : 
Secondary Training Schools 
TABLE 47 
DISTRICT-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
1966-67 
Yearof | Sr. Whether Intake 
District establish- | No Institution formen | capacity 
| ment jor women | 
1 | 2 3 4 | 5 6 
CUTTACK | 1869* 1 | Secondary Training | Mea | 70 
| School, Cuttack. 
| 1959-60 | 2 Secondary Training | Women | 80 
School, Cuttack, 
1965-66 3 | Thompson Women's Women 30 
Training Institu- 
tion, Cuttnck. 
1966-67 4 Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Rahama. 
1966-67 5 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Athagarh. 
PURI 1964-65 | 6 Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Puri. 
1966-67 7 | Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Khurda. 
1966-67 8 Secondary Training | Men 40 
Schoo] Nimapara, 
BALASORE 1960-61* 9 Secondary Training | Men 50 
School, Agarpara. 
1966-67 | 10 Secondary Training | Men 40 
School, Langales. 
war. | 
1966-67 | 11 Secondary Training Men 40 
School, Bagudi. 
LGANJAM | 1894* 12 Secondary Traini, M 
School, Chikiti. ^ Be PER 
1966-67 | 13 Secondar, ini 
Y Training | M. 
School, Polsora, s d 2 
1966-67 | 14 Secondar, ini 
y Trainin, M 40 
School, Khallikote, ч 
| 
| 


| 
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1 EJ 3 4 6 


DHENKANAL | 1966-67 | 15 


Secondary Training Mea +0 
School, Ranjagole. 


| 
| 
| 

SAMBALPUR 1962-63 16 | Secondary Trainin Woinen 30 
| School, Samba pur. 
| 


1966-67 17 Soeoadary Training Men 40 
School, Deogarh. 


о 


BOLANGIR 1966-67 


Secondary Training Men 40 
School, Bolangir. 


KALAHANDI 1961-62** | 19 | Secondary Training Men 50 
School Bhawanipatna 


KORAPUT 1966-67 20 | Secondaryr Taining Men 40 
School. Jeypore. 
KEONJHAR 1964-65 21 | Secondary Training Men 
School, Keonjhar. 40 
MAYURBHANJ| 1961-6244 | 22 Secondary Training Men 50 


School. Baripada. 
| 

SUNDARGARH] 1958-59 * 23 | Secondary Training 50 
School, Khundukela. 


Total lois 


N.B.—(*) 10 „seats have been increased in cach of 4 Secondary Training 
Schools during 1961- 
(**) 10 Seats have been increased in euch of the two Secondary Train- 

ing Schools during 1964-65. 


(f) Doputation of Telugu teachers of Orissa for their training in 
non-Basic section of Secondary grade training course in Andhra 
State. 

It will appear from the table given above that of the twenty- 
three secondary iraining schools, three are for women. There is. 
in addition, a Sevak Talim Kendra at Bhalulata in the district of 
Sundergarh under the management of the Tribal and Rural Welfare 
Department which follows the syllabus of the secondary training 
Schools. It is a good feature that twelve clementary training schools 
Were converted into secondary training schools during 1966-87, thus 
raising the number to twenty-three. All these training schools are 
government managed except the Thompson Women’s Training Insti- 
tution which is aided by government. 


The State had only two such schools in 1951. Gradually the num- 
ber rose to 7 in 1961, and to 23 in 1966. These schools are intended 
to train teachers for Middle and Middle English schools and teachers 
of Modern Indian Languages for high schools. 

The length of the course is two years and the school year com- 
mences on July Ist. Admissions are generally made by the head- 
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master up to August Ist and from that date up to August 31st by the 
the Inspector. 


Admissions are ordinarily confined to candidates with Inter- 
mediate qualifications, Matriculates or those who have passed the 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate examination. Intermediate 
candidates with Education as one of their subjects at the Intermediate 
examination are, however, allowed to take the Secondary Training 
School examination after one year’s study. The age of a candidate 
must not be less than 19 and must not exceed 25 years or in the case 
of a candidate who has been employed as a teacher in a recognised 
school for not less than 3 years, 35. However, the controlling autho- 


rity may in very special circumstances, admit a candidate whose age 
does not fall within the above limits. 


The following are the subjects for the written examination - 
TABLE 48 


COURSES IN SECONDARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


SI. Y. No.of "Time dull 
No. Subject papers marks Pass marks 
1 2 gU 5 ^ 8 
l First Language 1 
Gung Sms Prem 
2 Second Languago 1 3 hrs. 100 4 papers and 60 
{ for Aboriginal 
J candidates. 
3 Hindi 1 3 hr. — 100 36 
* Principles and Methods 1 3 hr 
of Teaching. "ré 109 е 
5 School Administratior 1 hr Y 
and Hygiene ; 8 us 0 ee 
6 General Science and Na- 1 
ture Study (Including SR Tu 30 
Nature Diary). Mp) 
7 Drawing a " 
IDE And BI ck 1 3 hr. — 100 25 


Sand9. Rofreshers Course (any two of the following subjects) : 


(a) English 1 3 hrs 100 36 
(b) Mathematics 1 3 hrs. — 160 40 
(c) History 1 3 hrs. 100 40 
(d) Geography 1 3 hrs. 100 40 
(e) Higher Oriya 

Sanskrit. dps H dio mg 36 


Se 
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English has been made compulsory from the year 1966-67. 
Text-books for the Pre-University course in English have been pres- 
eribed. 

А test of skill in practical teaching is done under the following 
distribution of marks : j 
(a) Goaeral Teaching skill including discipline and notes of 


lessons. ` 250 marks” 

(^) Black-Board work and handmade teaching devices .. 150 marks 
c) Correct pronunciation, clear enunciation and correct 

100 marks 


language, 


The test in teaching, therefore, carries 500 marks and is valued 
both during the course and at the final examination. During the course, 
each criticism lesson and practice in teaching lesson are allotted marks 
according to the distribution shown above. In order to pass the 
practical examination in teaching, a candidate is required to secure 
forty per cent of the maximum marks, assigned. 


The Teachers’ Certificate is awarded to successful candidates 
at the close of their course on the results of (i) written examination, 
(ii) a test of skill in practical teaching and (iii) a record of progress in 
school in certain subjects. The last item is not applicable to private 
candidates. For the purpose of this, instruction is given in (1) drill, 
(2) gymnasties, (3) games, (4) gardening (5) manual work, (6) music and 
(7) а vocational subject, if taught in the attached practising school. 
Of these, instruction in subjects (1), (3) and (5) is compulsory. Gym- 
nastics must be taken up by all students who wish to qualify as drill 
masters. On the recommendation of he physical tr: ining in-truc- 
tor, a special cer ificate signed by the headmaster of the ‘rain- 
ing school and countersigned by the concerned inspector is given 
to the students who are specially proficient in drill and gymnastics. 
As regards the subjects mentioned above from (1) to (7), a record of 
progress in school is maintained and determines the final mark. This 
record will be submitted, by the controlling officer, after personal 
inspection on the basis of a percentage of marks awarded during the 
course of training for regular work and school examinations. The 
percentage of mark will not be included in the total marks for the 
examination but a candidate who does not secure 30 per cent in at 
least two of the subjects enumerated will not be allowed to pass, 
provided that such failure is less than 5 per cent, the candidate will 
be allowed to pass, if he has obtained the first aid certificate of the St. 


John Ambulance Association. 


In respect of practical teaching, f 
mora Na to submit notes of three lessons on ue on s 
jects selected by him to the external examiner. Fifty pen oy тола is 
will be allotted by the external examiner and 50 per cent by e oa ur 
Staff as shown by the record which will be inspected on ow ee 
On by tho external examiner in case he finds occasion to di am D їз 
ternal examiner will see the first subject taught by every canc 


each candidate is, at the final 
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second subject taught by half the students and third subject aug 
by the other half. In this way, he will be able to judge the training 
school work as a whole. Every candidate is required to deliver at last 
30 practice lessons and two criticism lessons and to attend 20 demons- 
tration lessons before he is admitted to the final examination. In 
order to pass the examination in practical teaching a candidate must 
obtain 40 per cent of the maximum marks assigned. 


Can idates obtaining nt less than 840 marks out of the total 
of 1400 marks are placed in the first division and ther с ndidates 
securing n t less than 630 marks are placed in the see nd division. 
The remaining o ndidates secu ing pass marks in e.ch part of the 
examina i n are declared to have come out successful. In addition, 
а candidae who obtains 70 per cent of t e marks in any of or both 
the sul jec's offered under Refre her Course js declared to have passed 
with dist netion in the said subject or subjects. 


raining 
The standard 
State Educational 
dinate Educational 
one Hindi teacher and one 
aduate teacher if thc second 


College, Cuttack functions as the Inspector of Schools. 
Staff consists of the headmaster in class II of the 
Service, two trained graduate teachers in Subor 
Service, one physical training instructor, 
Art teacher with an additional trained gr: 


TRAINING OF BASIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As referred to earlier 
lished at Bari-Ramachandrapur in the di 


was undertaken and completed on 26th 
Moulik Siksha Parishad which was const 


] ucation in the area, but the 
to be discontinued. 


ining from Ist Apri 46 to 31st 
January 1947 and thereafter the j E > PEL eee 


y П Institution was closed. Ti : following 
table gives details of training schools, mre ie á 
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TABLE 49 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


п 
Si | Date of Intake 
Na, Name District establish- capa- Remarks 
3 ment | city 
nd 5 | 3 
1. | Basic Training School,| Dhenkanal| 4-7-1947 40 Biennial 
Angul. | 
2. Basie Training School, | Koraput 4-7-1948 40 Biennial 
Nowrangpur. | 
З. Basie Training School, | Balasore 25-7-1949 | 40 Biennial 
"'udigadia. | 
4. Basie Training School,| Sambalpur | 40 Biennial 
Baragarh. | 
| 
5. | Basie Training School, | Puri | 25-7-1949 | 40 Annual 
f Rajsunakhela. Í 
6. Basic Training School, | Ganjam 25-7-1940 | 40 Annual 
Bhanjanger. 
) 


The du at on of training is, at present, two years. Previously. 
the second year of training followed a period of service after the first 
year of training. Admission of candidates for training is now confined 
to matriculates. All seats in the training schools are residential and 
stipendiary. The headmasters of the basic training schools conduct 
the admission tests in a camp of selection extending over a period of 
about three days. The selection procedure includes community life 
activities in addition to written tests, group discussions etc. 


The subjects of study both in theory and practice are on the 
same lines as those recommended by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
Sevagram (Wardha). 

The final assessment on the completion of the two years training 
in the basic training schools is conducted by the School Examination 
Board, Orissa with effect from 1958 and it is of the same standard as 
the Teachers’ Certificate Examination. The successful candidates are 
not graded. 

i i ta е in the programme 

Production has been an important feature in 
of basic training schools and the various official reports have recorded 
progressive increase in per capita income with provision of necessary 
facilities. The syllabus includes following subjects : 
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TABLE 50 
COURSES , ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Subject Eod Time Marks Fo 
A. Professional Subjects— | 
Y Chid Study | 3 hours 100 40 
2. Mathodology and School Orga- 1 3 hours 100 40 
nisation. | 
3. Principles of Nai Talim 1 3 hours 100 | 10 
B. Academic Subjects— 
1. General Science 1 3 hours 100 40 
2. Social Studies 1 3 hours 100 40 
3. Language and Literature 1 3 hours 100 40 
4. Hindi | 1 3 hours 50 20 
5. Mathematics 1 3 hours 50 20 
C. Practical Examination— 
1. Practice of Clean and Healthy 100 | 60 
Living. | 
2. Practice of Self-relianco-- | 
(a) Agriculture 50 | 25 
(b) Kitchen Work 50 ! 
3. "Practice of Production — Basic 100 | 60 
craft, Spinning and weav ing. | 
A. Practice of citizenship 100 i 60 
5. Recreation and cultural acti- 100 60 
- vities. 
6. School observation and prac- 100 60 
tice-teaching. 


Three mobile 
part short training in Basic Education to 
and its number rose to five in 1957. 


19 inspecting Officers was organised during 1951 and 1952 in the 
various basic training schools, 
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The supervision of basic training schools is done by the Orga- 
‘niser of Basic Education, Orissa and the concerned Inspectors of 
schools. 


TRAINING OF HINDI TEACHERS 


A Hindi Training Institute was established at Cuttack in 1956 
by the State Government to impart training in Hindi with a view to 
producing efficient and qualified teachers for teaching Hindi in secon- 
dary schools. 


The minimum qualification for admission as originally fixed was 
Kovid with Matriculation or with Sahityacharya. But owing to 
non-availability of such candidates, the qualification was relaxed and 
some non-matric candidates have also been allowed to be admitted 
from 1956. The length of the course is 10 months commencing in July 
and ending in April every year. The maximum number of stipendiary 
students to be admitted every year is 50 out of which 10 will be women 
students. Each stipend is of Rs. 40 a month. But from 1966 it has been 
enhanced to Rs. 60 а month. The School Examination Board, Orissa 
conducts the Hindi Teachers’ Certificate Examination. 


The following are the subjects and syllabi for the examination : 
TABLE 51 
COURSES OF HINDI TRAINING SCHOOLS 


No. of Full Pass 


SL. Subject 
No. gi papers marks marks 
1 Poetry 1 100 35 
2 Prose, drama and non-detailed study 1 100 35. 
3 Goneral Essay, Translation, Grammar 1 100 35 
and Precis 
4 Methods of Teaching and Educational 1 100 35 
Psychology 
! 
5 Practical Teaching 1 100 40 


c distributi : - ical Teaching is 
The distribution of marks under Paper-V Practica 3 
(a) General Teaching skill carrying 50 marks, (0) Correct pronuncia- 
tion, correct language and expression 25 marks and (c) Black-board 
Work and teaching devices 25 marks. 
A suecessful candidate securing 60 per cent marks in any p 


will be awarded distinction in that paper. 
i i ined teachers, a Hindi Teachers’ 

T the production of trained >i 
Training College was established at Bhubaneswar in the last year of 


aper 
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the 3rd Plan ie. 1965. The date of establishment of the college is 


lst September, 1965. The minimum admissior 


culation with Kovid or Pravina. 


п qualification is Matri- 


The college is maintained by the State Government with cent 


It offers a ten months’ 
course leading to Hindi Shikshan Pravin examination. There are 


percent assistance of the Central Government. 


forty stipendiary seats with Rs. 60 a month for 


each stipend. It is a 


co-educational and residential institution. The subjects of examina- 


tion are as follows : 


TABLE 52 


CURRICULUM OF HINDI TEACHERS? TRAINING COLLEGE 


51. X UE | " Full Pass 
UNO: Subject | Tape maurs marks 
$ 
1 Principles of Education and School Or- | Т 100 35 
Eanisation, | 
2 | Educational Psychology | Ir 100 35 
3 | Methodology with special reference to | IIT 100 35 
the teaching of Hindi. 
4 | Philology, Phonetics, Script, Linguist ies IV loo 35 
(Theory—go marks, Practice—120 
marks), 
5 | Hindi Prose and Sahityasastra Y 100 35 
6 | Hindi Poetry and Kavyasastra VI 100 35 
7 |History of Literature, Applied Gram- ҮМ 100 35 
d mar and Composition and Precis. 
Practical 
8 Sessional work Vili | 100 40 
i 
9 Practical Teaching IX | 100 40 
| 
| 
10 Viva-Voce X | 100 40 
i 


The examination is, at present, conducted by the 


nation Board, Orissa, 


school Exami- 


There is provision for imparting short-term courses to the Tn- 


service teachers. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In view of the importance attache 
school curriculum, the growing need fo 


d to physical education in the 
T training teachers of physical 
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education could: not be met fully even though there was provision for 
deputing every year a selected number of candidates to recognised 
institutions outside the State. Therefore, a College of Physical Edu- 
cation was established at Cuttack on the 10th October, 1957 on an 
experimental basis with a view to training exclusively physical cdu- 
cation teachers (men and women) for the high and higher secondary 
schools and colleges іп the State. It is under the direct management 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Orissa. 


Admission qualification has been fixed as passed Matriculation, 
Г.А. ог examination equivalent thereto. 


No tuition fee is charged. Students get the stipend at the rate 
of Rs. 40 a month limited to 42 seats and kit allowance at the rate of 
Rs. 20 to men students and Rs. 25 to women students once in a year. 
Hostel accommodation is free also. 

The intake capacity of the college is 48 of which 32 are for stipen- 
diary men students, 10 for stipendiary women students and 6 for non- 
stipendiary seats. There is a proposal to increase the intake capacity 
to 100. 


. The examination is conducted by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Orissa under the supervision of the Principal, Government College 
of Physical Education, Orissa, Cuttack. 


_ From the session of 1965, the N. F. C. syllabus as evolved by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, has been introduced. 
‘Accordingly, the courses of studies consist of the following : 


Part-I (Theory) 300 marks. 
Paper I Principles, Psychology and History of Physical Edu- 
cation. 
Paper II Organisation and Method of Physical Education. ` 
Papor ILI Anatomy, Physiology, Health Education, Safety Edu- 
cation, First Aid and Dieteties. 
Paper IV Officiating and coaching. 
Part-I Еско Training) 300 marks 
Group I Major Games. 
Group IL Athletics. 
in II a) Exercise Table, (b) Drill end marching, (c) Polk 
ш | Dance, (d) Minor Games and Relays, (f) Practical 
Projects. 


Besides these, the following projects are also covered : 
1) Camping and Ріспісѕ, (2) Practical First Aid, (3) Dignity of 
NM ‘and Social Service, (4) Sports meet, (5) Organisations, Tourna- 
ments and: Intramurals, (6) Ceremonial Parade, (7) National Anthem 
and Flag Salutation, (8) Cross Country Race, (9) Crowd Contro] and 
Fire fighting, and (10) Instructions and Practice Tests. : 
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Part TIT (Teaching and officiating ability) 300 Marks. 
Sect'on T 15 Supervised lessons. 
Section IT 5 Officiating Assignments. 
Section III 2 lessons at the final examination. 


THE SCEOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS 


The Government School of Art and Crafts, Orissa, Khallikote in 
the district of Ganjam was set up during 1957. 1. fulfils а long-felt 
need for supplying Art and Crafts teachers for the secondary schools. 
It was in line with the rich cultural heritage in Art and Crafts of 
which “Kalinga” was proud. Upto 1957, as measure of post-war 
development in Education, the State Government were pleased to sanc- 
tion ten regular stipends for five years commencing from 1945 (two 
stipends in each academic year—one for a boy student and the other 
for a girl student, each of the value of Rs. 65a month, tenable for four 
years) to undergo training in Art i 
-Institution in India specially in Shantiniketan and the Government 
School of Art and Crafts, Caleutta. After 1949 and upto 1957, there 


stipend and loan stipend) for the 


The minimum qualification for admission into the School of Art 
and Crafts is a pass in the High School Certificate or an equivalent 


examination. In exceptional cases, a student havi cial aptitude 
in Art may be admitted. шаре F 


The subjects of exam 


ination for the Int i certificate 
course at the end of the seco: uus 


nd year are : 
(4) ART SUBJECTS 


3 Duration 
No. Subject Paper Marks iniu 
| tion 
1 Oil Painting LEON 1 100 2] days 
2 Indian Painting SSH | IL 100 3 days 
3. | "Modellingand Sculpture Üs c - 100 3 days 
^4 | Commercial Art - TO ds 100 23 days 
5 Water colour and other subjects У 100 13 days 
6 Graphic Art VI | 100 14 days 


EEE 
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(B) CRAFT SUBJECTS 


(Any four of the following subjects comprising four papers, each 
carrying 50 marks and of the duration as noted against each are to be 


chosen). 


(i) Decorative Design 2 days. 
(ii) Batik Printing and Dyeing 3 days. 
(iii) Leather craft and Artistic Book-binding 3 days. 
(iv) Artistie Toymaking and wood work 2 days. 
(v) Pottery and Moulding 3 days. 
(vi) Needle and sewing works 1 day. 
2 days. 


(vit) Weaving 

(viii) Cane and Bamboo work 2 days. 

(iz) Stone carving 3 days. 
The subjects of examination for the Diploma course at the end 

of the fourth year will be (a) one theory paper of 3 hours duration 

carrying 100 marks, (b) any two of the following Art subjects compris- 

ing two papers each carrying 200 marks and of the duration, noted 


against each : 


(i) Oil Painting 5 days. 
(ii) Indian Painting 6 days. 
(iii) Modelling and Seulpture 6 days. 
(iv) Commercial Art 5 days. 
(v) Water colour and other subjects 3 days. 
3 days. 


(vi) Graphie Art 


cent marks shall be awarded on the assessment of class 
three of the following craft subjects 
ng 100 marks and of the duration 


50 per 
work in each subject and (c) any th 
comprising three papers, each carryi 


as noted against each : 


(i) Decorative Design 3 days. 
(ii) Batik Printing and Dyeing 4 days. 
(iii) Leather craft and Artistic Book-binding 4 days. 
(iv) Artistic Toy-making 3 days. 
(v) Pottery and Moulding 4 days. 
(vi) Weaving 3 days. 
(vii) Needle and Sewing work i айз, 

(viii) Cane and Bamboo work 3 days. 
4 days. 


(ix) Stone carving 


50 per cent marks shi 
work in each subject. 3 
*One day" referred to above indicates work of five hours only 


in a day. 


all be awarded on the assessment of class 


ro 
© 
to 
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In the Intermediate Certificate and the Diploma examinations, 
the minimum percentage of pass marks is 35 in cach subject. 


Candidates obtaining 65 per cent or more in the aggregate in the 
Intermediate Certificate examination are placed in the First Division. 
The candidates securing 50 per cent marks or more and less than 65 
per cent are placed in the Second Division. The candidates who get 35 
per cent or more but below 50 per cent in the aggregate are placed in 
the Third Division. In the case of the Diploma course examination, 
candidates obtaining 66 per cent or more marks in the aggregate are 
declared to pass with distinction. The remaining candidates securing 
35 per cent or more marks but below 66 per cent will simply pass. The 
examination is conducted by the Directorate of Public Instruction, 
Orissa through a board of examiners. 


The intake capacity is 30 into the first year class. All the seats 
are stipendiary and tuition-free. The institution is co-educational 
and residential. The age of the candidate for admission must not be 
less than 16 and more than 25 years. In the case of candidates who 
have been employed as a teacher in a recognised school for not less 
than three years, the age limit is 35 years. It, however, lies within 
the powers of the controlling authority in special circumstances to 
admit a candidate whose age does not fall within the above limits. 


The school session commences in July each year. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 
These institutions are in existence even before independence and 


are intended to train middle passed teachers for primary schools. 
© main purpose is to enable teachers, thus produced, to carry out 
the syllabus of the primary schools. 
The increase in 
be seen from the б, 
management: | 


the number of elementary training schools San 
gures given on the next page aecording to their 
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will appear that the increase in the number of elementary 
batis Schools has been more than three times during the period, 
from 1956 to 1961. This is indicative of the rapid expansion = 
primary education during the period. The number has үш 
almost constant except for the fact that the only non-governmen 
elementary training school for women was converted into a pert 
training school, during 1965-66. The entire period from 1951 to 19 
has recorded steady and continuous increase in the intake capacity, 
consequent on (1) the opening of new training schools and (2) raising 
the strength of the existing ones. 


During 1966-67, 6 elementary training schools were abolished 
and 12 were converted into secondary training schools. The total 
number thus fell from 79 to 61 of which 50 are for men students and 11 
for women students. All the 60 schools (49 for men and 11 for women) 
are managed by Government and the one school for men students at 


Kesharmal in the district of Sundargarh is private and is Mission- 
managed. 


In addition to this, the Sebak Talim Kendras at (1) Sunabeda in 
the district of Koraput { i i 


63, been reorga- 
ary training schools under the 
Education Department. 

The Sebika Talim Kendra has recent] 
district of Dhenkanal to admit w 
Studies, examination and its standard 


elementary training schools. They 
courses. 


are exactly the same as in the 
гип both regular апа condensed 


growing need for the appointment of women 
» there has been increase in the number oi 

g schools for women candidates from 2 by 1956 

to 9 by 1965-66 and to 11 during 1966-67 both by (1) converting the 
chools for men into those for yomon 

| E new elementary training schools for women араб ЫГ 
st Puri, Berhampur and Baripada. fen 1962-63 to 1966-67. The 
at Dhenkanal, Sundargarh, Keonjhar, 


Á y $.€., 
Satsingpur come under the first category 
of the converted elementary training schools, 
The Urdu Teachers’ Ble ini ; Ta Quas 
П mentar Y Schon 
admits only Mohammedan candidates: pe 


У iraining + 


Nus TR Work of the Elementary Training School is divided into three 


Т. Professional 
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employed including practice in these conditions. The professional 

syllabus has, therefore, two parts, viz., A. Theoretical —(a) Child Study 

and General Theory and (b) Primary School Organisation and B. 
actical Teaching. 


II. Personal 


The further education of the teachers themselves includes not 

nly an extension of their knowledge, e.g., in Geography and History ; 

an increase in their skill, e.g., in hand-work and drawing ; the enlarge- 

ment of their powers of expression, e.g., in composition ; but also the 

adaptation of their knowledge and skill into the forms most useful for 

their work in primary school. The personal syllabus provides for the 
study of as many as eleven subjects. 


III. Practical preparation for the future 


The preparation during the year is by the combined work of all 
note-books containing matter of practical help in the work of a primary 
school. 

The Elementary Training School Syllabus on the pattern indicated 
above was introduced in North Orissa with effect from January 1939 
by a notification of the Government No. 7466-E dated the 21st Novem- 
ber, 1938. 

It remained in vogue for quite a long period without any re- 
vision. With the introduction of Basic Education іп the State, it was 
felt necessary to orient the programme of the elementary training 
schools on the pattern of basic training -chools. Therefore, under 
Government order No. 8311-E of the 4th December, 1952, “the study 
of the Wardha Scheme of Education with particular reference to the 
Psychology of correlation, Activity Schools and Child-Centred Edu- 
cation" was added to “A-Theoretical—(a) Child Study and General 
Theory.” The portion of the syllabus i.e., ITI—Practical Preparation 
for the Future was revised to include “The Scheme of lessons should, 
as far as possible, be craft-centred.” Safai and community work 
carrying 50 marks and Craft (Spinning) were introduced. Gardening 
which existed in the syllabus was oriented to production and self- 
sufficiency where necessary facilities were provided. 


sequent on the introduction of English in classes 
ki werde ОБ of primary schools (I to V) “Teaching of 


1 syllabus с і і 
M iP and method subject was incorporated n ы 
Elementary Training School Syllabus with effect ^ mo m 
session of 1963-64 in accordance with G. O. No. 28812-E, da uu 
December 1962. Text-books in English рез ш xD" 

: 4 T Я і issa under Prose, А 
by the Board of Secondary Education, О ша. The trainees 


Non-detailed study and Grammar wee 3 
were feanii oi фо deliver in the course of the two years at least ten prac 


tice lessons in English. No theory paper on methods of teaching Eng- 


lish was, however, prescribed. 
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A further addition and revision of the syllabus had to be done 
with the introduction of the Community Development Programmes in 
the State. It was found desirable to orient the primary school 
teachers towards the philosophy of Community Development. 
Accordingly in parsuance of G. 0. No. 6042-E, dated the 21st March 
1963. the portion entitled “Village Civics” formed a part of “Historical 
and General Story Telling” of 11— Personal Syllabus was replaced by 
"Village Civies and Community Development", "The school as а 
Community Centre”, “Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj ” with directions for “Practical work under Community Develop- 


ment” included as item (j) of III—Practical Preparation for the 
Future. 


The syllabus with the above changes was published during 1966. 


The examination at the end of the two-year course is conducted 
by the School Examination Board, Orissa. The scope of the examina- 
tion is as follows : 


(4) THEORETICAL PORTION 


Re k Name of Subject E moa 
1. Child Study and General Theory em 100 30 
2. Primary School Organisation and Me- a 100 30 

thods of Teaching 

3. Language (M.I.L.) Paper-I ssx 100 30 
4, Language (M.I.L.) Paper-1I wa 100 30 
5. English T" 160 25 
6. Arithmetic and Mensuration (80-1-20) avy 100 25 
7. Geography 2-8 50 12 
8. Historical and General Story Telling aus, 50 123 
9. Hygiene, Sanitation and Village Environ- a 50 12 

ment. 

10. Gardening and Nature Observation iie 50 124 

(B) PRACTICAL PORTION 
1. Practical Teaching : a 200 60 


(a) A carefully prepared lesson to one 
class (including devices) Es 60 


(6) Carefully prepared lesson to two 
classes at one time (including tea- 
ching devices) vas 80 


(c) Notes of these lessons m „40, 
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S.N». AName of Subject Lull Pass 
marks marks 


(4) Tne students” notes throughout 50 
the year including practical notes 
for a complete day's work with two 


classes. 
2. Eaglish Practical Teaching awe 100 30 
3. Drawing — 50 18 
(a) The Student's personal Drawing 15 sis ^ 
Book including plan drawing to 
scale. 
(b) The Student's plan of a course of 20 
work in drawing in primary schools. 
(c) Blackboard work including the 
drawing of sketch map 15 
4. Handwork and Teaching Devices m 5) 123 
5. Practical preparation wee 50 133 
6. Physical Exercise and games xs 25 7 
7. Gardening = 25 7 
8. Safai - Bs 50 124 
9. Community Work 56 124 


The time assigned for the written papers under (A) Theoretical 
Portion is 2 hours. After a period of five years from 1964, the pass 
mark in English in respect of serial No. 5 of the theoretical portion 
will be raised to 30 per cent in view of better students being admitted 
into Elementary Training Schools. In respect of serial numbers 6 
to 9 under (B) Practical Portion, marks will be allotted by the Head- 
masters/Headmistresses and confirmed by the District Inspector/ 
District Inspectress of Schools. 

The pass marks are 33 per cent in the aggreg ate. Candidates 
securing 840 or more marks and 630 or more marks out of the total 
aggregate marks of the 1,400 are declared to have been placed in the 
first and second divisions respectively. 

The length of the course is two years and the school year com- 
mences in July. Wo DR ТЕ S 

'andidates for admission are selected by the district and deputy 
Wis But with the transfer of control of the primary 
Schools to Panchayat Raj during 1961, the practice has been changed. 

t is now being done by the District Selection Committee already 
appointed for the selection of teachers for primary schools WAA the 
following members : (i) the Chairman of the Zilla Parishad, св 
тап, (2) The Vice-Chairman of the Zilla Parishad, member and (3) TI e 
istrict Inspector of Schools, Secretary and Convener. a eiua 
Ment to the Urdu Teachers’ Elementary Training Schools, Cuttack 
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has also been fixed to be done by the same committee with effect from 
1966-67 and not by the special inspecting officer for Mohammedan 
Education as laid down in Article 445 of the Orissa Education Code. 


No candidate should be admitted into an elementary training 
school if he or she has not passed the middle standard. "The candi- 
dates for admission must not be less than 18 and must not exceed 25 
years or in the case of a candidate who has been employed as a teacher 
in a recognised school for not less than 3 years, 35 years. Relaxation 


of the above age-limits are, however, done in special cireumstances by 
the controlling authority. 


The pupil-teachers receive a stipend at the rate of Rs. 25 æ 
month. It has been, from 156 April 1966, raised to Rs. 45 a month. 


The following standard staff has been prescribed for elementary 
training schools : 


Kind of Institution 


Staff 
alc School with biennial admission of 20 One in the Subordinate Educational’ 
pupil-teachers. Service, one in the Lower Subordi- 
nate Educational Service and one 
peon. 
2. School with biennial adm 


or annual admission o 
teachers, 


ission of 40 0 


ne in the Subordinate Educational 
f 20 pupil- 


Service, two in the Lower Sub- 

ordinate Educational Service and 

one peon. 

3. School with biennial 
Papil-texchers and а 
of 20 pupil-teachers, 


admission of 40 О, 


К " ] 
of. ne in the Subordinate Educational 
nnual admission 


Service, three in the Lower SA 
ordinate Educational Service and 
one peon. 


One in the Subordinate Educationa? 
Service, four in the Lower Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service an 
one peon. 


4. School with annu 


X al admissi f 
pupil-teachers pou) 


Consequent on the introduction of th i i 
i e scheme for the Orientatio™ 
Ay viaa о im Basic Pattern, craft was included in the 
: y training School Syllab TS inte 
during the Second Plan period : us and craft teachers were appoi 


With a view to im 
schools, the scale of 


of thi i i s 26 
heads of elementary training ор 102 810 experienced teacher 


ming :chools (men and women) in the scale 
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The deputy inspectors and the deputy inspectresses of schools ceased 
to exercise control over elementary training schools in their respective 
sub-divisions. 

To make the scheme of the introduction of English bothas a 
content and mothod subject a success, training in phoneties for teachers 
of training schools extending over a period of twenty-one days was 
held during 1964-65 and 1965-66. A set of three phonetie records 
based on the text of. English for class IV was produced by the Educa- 
tion Department and supplied with a record-player to the training 
schools during 1966. 


Two extension services centres for primary school teachers were 
attached to the elementary training schools at Chhendipada and 
Salipur in the districts of Dhenkanal and Cuttack respectively durin; 
1963. They are in operation till to-day and are financed fully by the 
Department of Basic Education, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. 


For the success of the scheme of the orientation of primary school 
teachers to Community Development, the Elementary Training School 
Syllabus was modified and a reference to the details has been made 
earlier. The head teachers of the elementary training schools and 
two assistant teachers from cach were trained from 1961 to 1965 in 
the Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre at Belurmath and 
Shriniketan. In order to provide necessary facilities for field work in 
community development, a sum of Rs. 400 and for purchasing 
books thereon a sum of Rs. 300 were sanctioned for each elementary 
training school. 

The State Institute of Education at Bhubaneswar has, from its 
inception during 1964, been conducting in-service training courses, 
conducting research, bringing out publications and undertaking ex- 
tension services for the improvement of teacher education at the 
elementary school level. 


CONDENSED ELEMENTARY TRAINING CENTRES 

As against two years needed for teacher preparation in the 
clementary training schools, the condensed elementary training 
centres provided a shortened course in Teacher Education extending 
over one academic session. This was a temporary scheme adopted 
for providing training to the experienced untrained teachers within a 
short period. 

The centres were started as follows : 


бз Year of Establishment Number 
f of 

NG; Centres 
1961 10 


E 1902 10 
A 1963 5 
7 1964 10 
5 1965 10 
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These forty-five centres were established in the different districts. 
They were attached to the different high schools where necessary 
facilities for holding classes, aids, equipments, library etc., were avail- 
able. In certain cases, accommodation was provided on hire for the 
hostel of the students. These centres were, therefore, under the ad- 
ministrative control of the headmasters of the high schools. 


In the selection of candidates for admission into the condensed 
elementary training centres due consideration was given to experience 
of work in recognised primary schools. The admission qualification 
as revised from time to time stands as follows : (1) M.E. pass with 
five years' experience in teaching, (2) class VIII pass with four years' 
experience in teaching, (3) class IX pass with three years’ experience 
in teaching, (4) class X pass with two years’ experience in teaching 
and (5) reading in class XI with one year's experience in teaching. 
The school session starts from July. The intake capacity of cach 
centre is fixed at forty. 


The teaching staff is part-time and consist of three teachers 
of the high school including the headmaster or the senior teacher 
entrusted with the work and a craft teacher. These part-time teachers 
receive remuneration as fixed by the Department. The courses of 
studies are the same as prescribed for the regular elementary training 
school with the exclusion of (1) Language Paper-IT (M.LL.), (2) Geo- 
graphy, (3) Historical and General Story-telling, (4) Hygiene sanitation 
and village environment. "The examination is conducted by the Orissa 
School Examination Board on the same lines as are followed in the 
regular elementary training schools. No division is, however, 
allowed. i 


, During 1966-67 fifteen condensed elementary training centres 

(5 in the distriet of Puri and 10 in the District of Cuttack) were 

abolished as sufficient number of candidates were not forthcoming. 

There are, therefore, thirty condensed elementary training centres 

of whieh the oneat Nowarangpur in the district of Koraput does not 
function at present. 

The headmaster, the matric 


teacher and the craft teacher who 
are engaged on 


i „part-time basis to take up teaching in the condensed 
a OMM) iraining centres receive a remuneration of Rs. 60, 
s. 25 and Rs. 25 respectively a month. 


SCALES OF PAY OF TEACHERS OF ALL CATEGORIES 
(TRAINED AND UNTRAINED) 


. _ The scales of pay for teachers of 
kinds in the State have 
9th June 1961 and wer 


government schools of various 

been prescribed in G. O. No. 20683-F of the 
e given effect to from 1st March, 1961. ‘The 
scales for the non-government schools were prescribed in С.О. No. 
3032-E of the 3rd February 1962 with effect from 1st April 1961. 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATICN OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


From the account given above, 


| iti en 
Phenomenal increase in the number of Aare ue о 


teacher training institutions at 
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all levels and of all kinds. This has been due to the expansion of 
education and has resulted in the expansion of teacher education by 
the opening of new training schools and colleges and by the increase 
of the intake capacity of the existing ones. Grants, though not fully 
adequate, were made available for construction of building and hostel, 
repairs thereto, purchase of books, equipment etc. The location of the 
institutions was made keeping in view the requirement of the different 
districts and areas. Closing down certain condensed centres and 
elementary training schools which were found inefficient and un- 
necessary, upgrading of elementary training schools into secondary 
training schools and conversion of elementary training schools for 
men into those for women are some of the measures for the consolida- 
tion of teacher education in the State. 


The percentage of trained teachers is given in the table below : 
TABLE OF 54 
PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 


Class of T'eachers 1951 1956 1961 1966 


(a) Primary 45.5% 41.0% 42.2.95 57.0% 
(b) Middle 40.6% — 38.195 399% 31.7% 


(c) High/Higher 46.4% 51.69) 50.1% 59.39% 


With the position of trained teachers, as indieated above, the 
following is the teacher need of the State during the 4th Plan : 
T'eacher-need during Teachers to be train- 


Stage the 4th Plan ed during the 4th Plan 
(aj Primary 17,300 33,300 
(b) Middle 7,400 4,600 
6.450 3.600 


(c) High/Higher 

The proposed programme during the 4th Plan period is (a) to 
increase the intake capacity of the existing elementary training 
schools by 1,000, (5) to open 10 more secondary training schools, (c) 
to increase the intake capacity of the existing secondary training 
schools and (d) to inerease the intake capacity of the existing training 
colleges. ‘The summer institute-cum-correspondence courses may have 
to be resorted to clear the backlog of untrained teachers. 

The expansion of teacher education coupled with and consequent 
on the expansion of general education in the State in all sectors has 
led to the strengthening of the administrative machinery. Two posts 
of the Deputy Director of Public Instruction in charge of (i) Primary 
and Basic Education and (ii) Planning were created vide G. O. No. 
480-E dated the 16th January 1956 in addition to the only one 
post of Deputy Director of Public Instruction (General) existing before 
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1956. This was supplemented by the sanction of the two posts 
of the Assistant Director of Public Instruction (Primary Education) 
and Assistant Director of Public Instruction (Training) from Ist 
April 1959. From March 1963, the post of the Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction in charge of scholarship was created. 


In the field of Physical Education there was before 1949 one post 
of Inspector of Physical Education in Senior Subordinate Educational 
Service attached to the office of the Inspector of Schools, North Orissa. 
But from 16th September 1949 the post of the Chief Inspector of Physi- 
cal Education in Class II of the State Educational Service was created 
and was attached to the office of the Director of Public Instruction, 


Orissa in addition to the Inspectress of Physical Education then exist- 
ing. The former post was upgraded to the Deputy Director of Physical 
Education in Class I of the Orissa Educational Service from 18th 
October, 1962. The Office of the Director of Publie Instruction was 
further strengthened with the creation of the post of the Joint Director 
of Public Instruction in Junior Administrative Service from 1959 
for Secondary Educati n and of the Additional Director of Public 


Instruction in Senior Administrative Serviee in charge of School 
Education from 6th August 1966. 


. For the administration of Women's Education in the State 
Directorate, there was up to May, 1960 one post of Inspectress of 
Schools. This post was designated as Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction (Women's Programme) from Ist June, 1960 and continues 
till to-day. In view of the importance attached to the expansion of 
the Women's Education in the State, the posts of Additional Director 
of Publie Instruction, Women's Programme and of the Inspectress of 
Schools, Northern Range were created respectively from 1962 and 1964. 
The former post was, howev. 


h t er, terminated іп 1966. The Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction, Women's Programme and the Inspect- 
ress of. Sehools, Northern Range share in the administration of 
Women's Education in the State. 


inspectors became three from 1948 with 
This was raised to four 
'The number of 


the creation of the spe 
from May, 1956 with 


argarh and Puri and it 
i t Jajpur, Kendrapara, 
һап] (not yet filled up). With every increase in 
Schools as indicated above the jurisdictions 
Te ibu -п cach case to cover the entire State. For the 
efficient administration in the inspectorate the posts of the Assistant 
ated from 1958 and the Assistant Ins- 
a tinues till to-day. 
: t the level of the District. ti 4 
District Inspectors of Schools. Ti ш Ке, 


13 Inspectors known 28 
the new offices at J ajp 


о; This number was increased to 18 with 
ur, Kendrapara, Bhadrak, Khurdha and Bhanja- 
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nagar from 1961. In addtion, the two posts of District Inspectors of 
Schools were created for Angul and Bargarh and they have not been 
filled up. 


Before 1956 there were three District Inspectresses of Schools 
stationed at Cuttack, Berhampur and Sambalpur. This was increased 
to five with the two posts of District Inspectresses of Schools created 
from 1961. These two new posts were sanctioned with their head- 
quarters at Puri and Balasore. 


At Sub-division level, there are at present 37 Deputy 
Inspectors of schools in the State. For the women’s branch there 
are five Deputy Inspectresses of schools who exercise similar functions 
in respect of women’s education but have bigger jurisdictions. These 
posts were created during 1962-63, vide G.O. No. 8774-TRW dated 
the 30th June, 1962. Their headquarters have been fixed at Dhen- 
kanal, Mayurbhanj, Jeypore (Koraput), Kalahandi and Phulbani. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, a few points emerging out of the study may be 
indicated for orienting action for improvement. They may not, in 
call cases, be problems even though a status-study of the type under- 
‘taken may reveal some of them. The following may, therefore, be 
-considered as frames of reference for action hypotheses for improving 
"eacher-education in the State : 

(i) Finding adequate number of Matriculates for teachership 
in primary schools. The need for the admission of more qualified 
candidates at all the stages of teacher-education is keenly felt. 


(ii) Finding sufficient number of women teachers and teachers for 


tribal areas. 
(iii) Instituting pre-school teacher-training schools departments. 


(iv) Improving selection programmes and devising admission 
criteria and tests. 

(v) Providing the minimum physical condition and requirements 
such as building, hostel, staff quarters, equipment, furniture, labora- 
tory, library, craftshed, workshop land, water, compound wall, facili- 
ties for practice teaching and community work in and outside the 
campus, arrangement for medical attendance etc. 

vi ointing more qualified staff for elementary teacher 

d oí pr itotiona and subject specialists in all stages of teacher 
poses Redefining the staff strength in terms of number and 
‘qualifications according to the changed concept and functions of ele- 
mentary teacher education. 

(vii) Remodelling of the syllabus specially for elementary teacher 
education institutions. | 

(viii) Establishing the State Board of Teacher Education and the 
State Association of Teacher educators. 
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(iz) Improving quality of teacher education and raising status and 
standards. The problems of method, evaluation, extension, text-books, 
practice-teaching, co-curricular activities etc., are to be examined. 


(x) Developing sustained interest of pupil-teachers in programmes 
of teacher education in all stages. Motivation, participation, pre- 
admission orientation etc., may be considered. 


(жї) Organising In-service Education Courses and induction courses 
for teacher educators. 


(xii) Conducting research in teacher education and by teacher 
educators. Experimental projects, action research ete., may be taken 
into consideration. 


(xiii) Improving supervision of teacher education programme and 
offering guidance to the personnel. The number, duration and method 
of visits for the elementary teacher-education institutions may be 
considered. 


(xiv) Producing literature and supplementary reading materials 
for pupil-teachers. 


(zv) Making teacher education value-oriented, need-based and 


Scientific. The question of professional ethics, human relationship etc., 
may be considered, 


1 2 PUNJAB* 


V. R. Taneja 


INTRODUCTION 


No beneficient activity is of greater importance for the welfare- 
of people than the preparation of teachers. Although the expansion 
of education in the Punjab has been phenomenal, the quality and 
quantity of teacher education has not received as much attention as is 
imperative to make education functional and geared to the emerg- 
ing needs, demands and aspirations of the fast-changing India. 


The present problems and handicaps of teacher education may 
be appreciated in its correct perspective by a little retrospect into 
our teacher training programme, which for a century remained 
sporadie, unsystematie and without the realisation of its full concept 
and implications. 


THE RETROSPECT 


Like all other phases of articulated education, our teacher train- 
ing is also exotic and one of the legacies of the English, because before 
the English rule the learned ‘Guru’ and ‘Maulvi’ in India did not re- 
quire teacher training to inspire their students. The Punjab was 
annexed to the British territories in 1849 and immediately the explo- 
ratory work to introduce English education started. Although the first 
English school was opened in 1851, the first normal school for the train-- 
ing of teachers came into existence in 1856. The importance of teicher 
training was, however, recognized in 1859, when the grant-in-aid rule ' 
provided a salary grant to schools only for those teachers who had 
obtained a certificate of teacher training. As a result of this within 
four years there were eight normal schools. The Government felt that 
it was better to have a few good institutions rather thanto have more 
poor ones. Their number, therefore, was reduced to five. Despite: 
the recommendations of the Hunter Commission in 1882 to give in- 
creasing importance to teacher education, no headway was made in 
this direction except that one normal school was added in 1887, thus. 


raising the total to six. 


i А i 4 seachers 
these normal schools catered for primary school teac S, 
no pou existed for the training of secondary school teachers till 


*Position as on Ist May, 1966. 
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a Central ‘Training College was established in Lahore in 1877 to train 
‘graduates and under-graduates for the secondary schools.1 


-POSITION AT THE OPENING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


a system of grant, called payment- 
ry grant for having trained teachers. 
results had been adopted on the strength 
although it had been finally condemned 
ng followed in our country. Experience in 
such a system was “disastrous in its influence 
‘on education and uncertain in its financial effects"4 Under the 


system of payment-by-results, examination dominated the whole 
‘system of education. Training 


or no training, whoever could muster 
more passes was employed in the schools. 


‘Punjab is concerned. In 
‘need and importance of tea 
-Significant and Positive steps 
‘quantity of teacher educatio 


r Viceroy of India (1898-1905) assigned 
-a very prominent place to educat Although a subject 


1 Conference passed 
TY aspect of education. These were 


{ her education in order to improve the 
quality and raise the standard cation, the walaka Pt which 
Lord Curzon gleaned in the “Art o Ё А 


- Progress of Education Re ort, j 16-77 

- Punjab Administration, ACE rU pris 
- Progress of Education, 
+ Government of India R 
* Progress of Education 


oe wwe 


» p.36. 
March us 1904, para 12. 


Report, Punjab, 1901-02, p. 24. 
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of this resolution, the grant-in-aid rules were changed. It was laid 
‘down that grants would depend upon efficiency, quality of accom- 
modation, cireumstances of the locality and above all the qualifi- 
cations of the teacher. If not in concrete terms, theoretically one 
fact was made crystal clear that while hitherto scholarship was the 
only surety of good teaching, Lord Curzon’s Resolution highlighted the 
teaching technique as essential pre-condition to effective teaching. 
Nine years later, the Government of India Resolution of 1913 further 
reinforeed the view in the words, “no teacher should be allowed to 
teach without a certificate that he is qualified to teach”. The net 
result of this emphasis was that some more normal classes were added 
to some schools. 


An important mile-stone in the evolution of teacher education 
was the Calcutta University Commission Report in 1919. It urged 
the need for educational research and recommended the increase in 
the output of trained teachers by creating departments of education in 
the universities. The Commission averred that the diversified impact 
on prospective teachers at university level would go a long way in 
widening their mental horizon and would better equip them for their 
profession as they would rub shoulders with students pursuing various 
courses of study. While some of the universities took cue from these 
recommendations and established departments of education, the Pun- 
jab University remained apathetic and teacher education in Punjab 
continued for a long time to be a routine and stereotyped affair. So 
much so that the Punjab University Enquiry Committee Report of 

` 1932 which made observations on several aspects of education, 
did not make even a casual reference to teacher education, which 
certainly required thinking in the context of educational reforms, that 
the Report contemplated and recommended. 


By 1920, however, there were two training colleges and 9 normal 
schools for boys. While in 1901 there existed no separate normal 
schools for girls, only normal classes were attached to a few middle 
schools. By 1920 the Government had opened 6 normal schools for 
girls. In order to promote and improve teacher-education an Ins- 
pector of Training Institutions was appointed in 1920 to devise means 
for expanding facilities for the number of teachers required in the 
Province.? 


EDUCATION BECOMES A PROVINCIAL SUBJECT 


Under the diarchical system of Government introduced in the 
provinces in 1921, education became a "transferred" subject under 
the charge of a popular Minister. Earlier a Compulsory Primar 
Education Act for Punjab had been passed. The aspiration of the 
first Education Minister (Sir Fazl-i-Hussain) for 3 Кз (expansion, 
economy and efficiency) coupled with the compulsory Primary Educa- 


1. Progress of Education, Punjab, 1919-20, p. 39. 
2. Progress of Education, Punjab, 1921-22, p. 12. 
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tion campaign necessitated increase in producing trained teachers. 
The facilities for the training of teachers were largely provided by the 
Education Department, which maintained 15 normal schools till 
1932. Next year an exclusive training college for women was opened 
in Lahore. In that year it was found that the output of primary 
teachers far exceeded the demand. Consequently the number of 
training institutions was reduced to 3. There were only 14.6 per cent 
untrained and uncertificated teachers, a figure not regarded high in 
view of the exceptional output from the existing normal schools. 


The inauguration of Provincial Autonomy in 1937 inspired the 
popular government to lead the province to a full and rich life. Edu- 
cation received the top-priority among the nation-building activities. 
The budget on education was increased.3 Teacher education did 
receive attention. More normal classes were attached to the high 
The growing popularity 
of teaching profession with women resulted in the opening of 3 women 
training colleges, two in Lahore and one in Ferozepur in the years 
1939, 1940 and 1942 respectively. Since in 1939 the Second World 
War broke out, all the progressive schemes were shelvi 


Development Plan, popularly known as Sargent Plan saw the light 
of the day in 1945. "This blue-print envisaged, among other Post-War 
schemes, a scheme of opening 31 exclusive teacher training institu- 
tions On the cessation of hostilities a planning officer was appoint- 
ed in Punjab in 19465 But since the country soon was in the throes 
A oe struggle, education and other developments could not forge 
ahead. 


THE PAINFUL ADVENT OF FREEDOM IN 1947 
Tn the wake of freedom of India, P. 
of partition of Punjab into West Punjab and East Punjab. The Indian 
side of Punjab found itself in the midst of deserted ficlds, dilapidated 
houses and decapitated economy. Our State faced a crisis cultural 
social, economic and educational. To all minds the problems of re. 
habilitation and reconstruction defied solution. But the indomitable 


; imagination, planning and dynamism 
soon changed the face of the Punjab, which is now pulsating with new 


cultural economy, rapid industriali- 
sation, plentiful electric power, social Security for workers, labourers 
and tenants, better deal to backward classes and areas, Workers 
network of  ro:ds, canals and power-lines and greater 
opportunities for the people to _ conduct their own affairs. with 
the help of rational decentralisation by bringing into existence 


unjab lay prostrate, as a result 


- Punjab Education Repart, 1936-37, p. 68. 
- Eighteen Months of Provincial Autono 
- Ibid, p. 16. 
- Post-War Five Years Plan Development 5, 
- Decennium Review 1937-47, p. 253. 


my in Punjab, 1929, p. 12.. 
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cheme, 1945 ; p. 203-231. 
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village panchayats. The rapid growth of the modern capital of 
Chandigarh is an emblem of our grit. In all this progress and pros- 
perity, the progress of education has been phenomenal. There has 
been three-fold increase in the number of educational institutions and 
four-fold increase in their enrolment against the corresponding figures 
in 1947. In consonance with the national policy we have reconstruc- 
ted our entire educational pattern to fit in with the needs and aspira- 
tions of our resurgent nation and also to suit the diversified tastes 
and talents of the rising generation. With the expansion of education, 
expansion in teacher training programme was but natural. 


PERIOD OF CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING AND BOOM 


Like all pelf and prosperity, we left our flourishing, progressive 
and some of the exclusive educational institutions on the other side 
of the border. Teacher education programme had almost to be started 
de novo as in 1947 we had one co-educational training college and one 
training college for women with 51 trainees on rollt and 9 training 
schools, 3 for boys and 6 for girls with 399 and 264 trainecs in them 
respectively. In November 1947 a co-educational training college 
in Jullundur and Women Training College in Simla were started.3 


The number of training schools rose from 9 to 14, in 1950 there being 
6 for men and 8 for women. 


In 1951 ushered in the era of Five-Year Plans and in 1952 the 
general election all over the country brought in the popular Ministries 
in the States. Punjab had nearly recovered from the shocks of 
partition and substantial progress was manifest in every direction. 
"The educational institutions increased from 5,586 in 1948 to 6,361 in 
1952 and the enrolment rose from 587,614 to 920,000.4 The numeri- 
cal progress was matched by progress in the reconstruction of educa- 
tion. Besides expansions and consolidation more experiments were 
tried. Certain pilot institutions were encouraged to experiment with 
new schemes and curricula. The idea was to collect data for the 
improvement of curricula and methods of instruction and the results 
of these experiments were to form the basis of future plans and policies 
of the Government. 

The whole educational position was summed up in 1954 by the 
then Education Minister in the following words : “The last two years 
have given a new impulse to the advancement of education in the 
State. The goal of universal education is in sight, while the way to 
free and compulsory education is being paved by the nationalisation of 
text-books. The teacher is being helped to retrieve his lost sense of 
self-respect. The courses and curricula for elementary and secondary 


1. Ministry of Education—Educational Statistics in India, 1946-47 ; Bureau 
of Education, India, 1950, pp. 30-31. 
2. Ibid pp. 30-31. 
3. Directory of Post-Graduate Teacher Training Institutes in India—All- 
India Council of Secondary Education 1957, pp. 52-62, 


4, Finance Ministers Budget Speech vide <The Tribune’ dated 5th 
March, 1963, p. 5. 
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education have been approximated to the needs of free community. 
New ideals are being worked in pioneer institutions. If the peaks 
and uplands have not been achieved they have been clearly glimpsed.”*! 


THE PRESENT PATTERN 


In the context of this constructive thinking, teacher education 
in the Punjab received a great fillip. "There ushered in a period of 
boom and growth and the teacher-education came to be articulated 
at three levels : 


(i) Post-Matriculation level 
(ii) Post-Graduate level 


(iii) Advanced and Research level. 


Post-Matriculation Teacher-Training.—In order to cater to the 
needs of primary schools, teachers have to undergo two years training 
after 10 years schooling or matriculation, although there are instances, 
where higher-secondary passed candidates also seek admission It 
was under ihe echo of Sir Arnold MeNir's words that the students 
in the training institution “do not mature by living, they sur- 
vive by hurrying" we raised in 1958 our Post-Matriculation Teacher- 
Training course to 2 years in order to give to the prospective teachers 
content courses and pro- 
um qualification pres- 
iculation. Relaxation 
e of girls, hailing from 
Scheduled Castes and 
4 training schools pre- 
now risen to 552 units 


except an insignificant 
number of 300 teachers, who have become die-hards after having put 


in more than 15 years of service as untrained teachers and resist to be 
colted in for professional training. In order to cater for future ex- 
pansion and off-set the incidence of leakage and wastage, it has been 
rationalized that about 8,000 elementary teachers should be produced 

every year. With this objective in view it has been decided that the 
total number of units (each unit on an average being of 40 trainees) 
should not exceed 220 in either of the two years of training, 


There are 35 full-fledged training schools having two to four 
J.B.T. (Junior Basic Training) Units and the rest of the units have been 


» Article by Education Minister, vide the ‘Tribune’, dated 26th January, 
1954, p. 2. 
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attached with high or higher secondary schools and secondary teachers’ 
training colleges. Although the importance of pre-primary education 
cannot be minimised, the provision for the training of teachers for this 
stage of education is very meagre as there are only couple of private 
institutions, which prepare teachers for pre-primary education. 


Post-Graduate Level Teacher Training—The secondary schools- 
of the State are manned by the trained graduates, who receive one 
year training after having passed B.A./B.Sc./M.Sc./M.A. in the train- 
ing colleges. The number of full-fledged B.T. training colleges rose- 
from 4 in 1953 to 11 in 1956. During this triennium; five private Arts 
colleges added training departments to prepare secondary school tea- е 
chers for the В.Т. degree. In a couple of years, however, the Punjab 
University expressed dissatisfaction with the working of departments of” 
education attached to the Arts colleges. In the interests of efficiency 
and effectiveness of teacher education, the University instructed 
the authorities running those colleges either to convert the depart- 
ments of education into full-fledged independent training colleges or 
to wind the departments of education altogether. As a result of this- 
mandate from the University, some of the de 


А partments of education, 
which formed the adjuncts of the Arts colle 


i ) ges were closed down, 
while others fulfilled the requirements laid down by the University 
and became independent training colleges. 


Instituting B.Ed. (Basic) Degree.—Convinced of the effievcy 
of Basic Education our National Government had accepted Basic 
system as the national pattern for eight years schooling. In order 
to promote it, the Government of India sponsored a scheme of award- 
ing liberal grants to the States for opening Post-Graduate Basic 
Training Colleges and within 3 years, that is from 1954 to 1957, as. 
many as 8 Post-Graduate Basic Training Colleges came into existence.t 
In the flush of enthusiasm for Basic Education some of the traditional’ 
training colleges (preparing for B.T. degree) also switched over to. 
Basic pattern to prepare for B.Ed. (Basic) degree. The position ob- 


tained now is that there are 212 training colleges in the State preparing 
for B.T. and B.Ed. degree of the Punjab U ав 


niversity. 

Epilogue to B.Ed. (Basic).—Twelve years of experimentation with 
B.Ed. (Basic) degree in our State has shown that the consensus bet- 
ween B.T. and B.Ed. can be brought about. With effect from July 
1966, the complexion of B.Ed. course has been changed. The appen- 
dage “Basic” has been dropped from the B.Ed. and B.T. and B.Ed. 
courses have been amalgamated and the teachMg degree has been 
named as “Bachelor of Education” or B.Ed. Eclecticism in education 
is good in view of the currents and the cross-currents of different. 
ideologies. Our ideologies must remain under constant cross-ferti- 
lization. If the three cardinal principles of “self-sufficiency in intel- 


l. Diroctory of Training Colleges in India, C.LE. (N.C.E.R.T.) 1963. 

2. In this figure Government Post-Graduate Basic Training College, Solan 
and College of Education Kurukshetra are not included. Former is in Himachat 
Pradesh and the latter will be referred further separately. 
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lectual sense”, “correlation in Pragmatic sense" and “productivity 
oriented education” are not eclipsed, the common denominator is 
welcome. It is hoped that the new synthesis will benefit the teachers 
to be and the generation to be ultimately affected. 


Advanced Study and Research Level—For advanced study and 
research in education the three universities! of the State, viz., Punjab 
University, Kurukshetra University and Punjabi University, Patiala 
have provided liberal facilities for M.Ed. teaching and educational 
research both at the M.Ed. and the Ph.D. level. It was in 1953 that 
M.Ed. teaching was started in Government Training College, Jullundur. 
In 1956 it was started in the State College of Education, Patiala. 
The Punjab University and the Kurukshetra University opened De- 
partments of Education in 1963. In order to render maximum bene- 
fit of advanced study to the in-service teachers, the Punjab University, 
Patiala has started conducting M.Ed. teaching in the evening besides 
the regular M.Ed. course. Three consecutive-summer-vacation course 
for M.Ed. is also in the offing in the Punjabi University, Patiala. Ad- 
vanced study and research in education has caught roots in the educa- 
tional structure of the State. About 300 dissertations at the M.Ed. 
level have been successfully completed and many Ph.D. theses are in 
progress. 


SPECIALISED TRAINING IN CERTAIN SUBJECT AREAS 


Apart from general teacher training of the B.T. and B.Ed. 
level, teaching of certain subjects are receiving special emphasis and 
concentrated attention. In view of the great upsurge of interest in 
the teaching of English as a foreign language and also to arrest the 
falling standards of English, in 1963 the Punjab Institution of 
English was established in Chandigarh on a miniature pattern of 
Central Institute of English in Hyderabad. The Punjab Institute 
draws its trainees from government high and higher secondary 
schools in the State who are already trained B.A.'s and M.A.’s with 
reasonable experience of teaching English in schools. This re- 
training of teachers of English extends over four months, durin: 
which training is imparted in teaching English through structural 
approach and audio-lingual methods. The course includes “Remedial 
English” and “Elementary Applied Linguistics”. Special efforts 
are made to improve the trainees’ English, both spoken and 
written. Similarly for training teachers to teach languages like 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Punjabi, special Language Teachers Training 
Classes are provide in the Government Post-Graduate Basic Training 
College, Chandigarh end С.К. College of Education, Rohtak, There is 
a full-fledged Government College of Physical Education in Patiala, 
where prospective teachers of physical education study for degree, 
M.Ed. and research in Physical Education. The reservoir of Home 
Science Teachers is the Home Science College in Chandigarh. For 
the training of Arts and Crafts teachers there are special institutes 
all over the State. 


1. Agricultural University Ludhiana excluding. 
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FRESH THINKING AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Of late a good deal of fresh thinking and experimentation in 
teacher education has been launched in our State. This has been 
stimulated by two factors. One, our school articulation is changing 
radically. Two, our escalating urge for quality education has been 
spurred so as to equip our present generation to compare favourably 
with international standards of educational achievements. These two 
levers have resulted in some concrete and functional experiments. 


Kurukshetra Experiment—One functional innovation and the 
first of its kind in our country has been tried at the Government College 
of Education in Kurukshetra. This college offers a post-matrie four 
year integrated course leading to B.A. and B.Sc. degrees in Education. 
The underlying idea in this venture is to catch the boy young and to 
initiate him for a longer period into teaching profession, without, 
however, depriving him of higher studies. Recently a comparative 
study on a small scale was made to assess the achievements of Kuruk- 
shetra product and the products of two other one-year training colleges 
in our State. Although not conclusive, the findings are that Kuru- 
kshetra experiment warrants trial in a much larger way. 


Degree-cum-Training College.—Stimulated by this experiment 
another experiment is proposed to be tried in the State College of 
Education, Patiala. This college is being converted into a Degree- 
cum-Training College, where a student may join after Matriculation 
or Higher Secondary as in any other degree college for the usual pre- 
University or Three-Year-Degree Course. The only difference will be 
that the student in this college will select his subjects with an eye to 
functional school teaching subjects and not haphazardly. One of 
the subjects will necessarily be Education. After getting his ordinary 
B.A. or B.Sc. degree the candidate will go on to the one year B.Ed. 
course in the same college, if he catches the ignition for becoming a 
teacher by living in the atmosphere of a professional college. Since 
the students will remain exposed to a teacher training orientation 
and will have the impact of teaching-technique-nurtured educators, 
it is expected that the majority of them will take to teaching career. 
They, however, will have the option to leave the college if they wish 
to pursue a different course of study altogether after their B.A. or 


B.Sc. 


Education Faculty in Colleges.—The idea of degree-cum-training 
college is being given further serious thoughts. It was being suggested 
by some educational thinkers that Education Faculties should be 
added to existing multi-Faculty Arts and Science colleges in the 
State. The thinking behind this is that “Education” is not an isola- 
ted discipline but it should be integrated with liberal studies in Arts 
and Science so that the prospective teacher may have the wholesome 
impact of many converging influences. This new idea is being de- 
veloped into a practicable and concrete scheme. 
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Composite Training Colleges.—One school of thought is that 
generally our teachers are the product of isolated programme of train- 
ing. In the training schools are trained under-graduate teachers. 
The graduate teachers are trained in the training colleges. There is a 
third category, the teachers of special subjects who emerge from some 
other sources. All of these differing types of teachers are trained in 
varying atmosphere and with varying aims. The result is lack of 
uniformity in preparation. Instead of having separate institutions 
for various levels of training, it is advocated we may have composite 
training colleges where the normal training course, training in special 
areas and fields and even a course in Master’s Degree in Education 
may all be available under the same roof. This experiment has been 


tried in a couple of training colleges in our State and so far they are 
reported to be doing very well. 


Training the College Lecturers.—Nourished by the fundamental 
belief that the teacher at any stage of education— school or college— 
must develop certain techniques and attitudes in order to pass on what 


he knows to his students, the Education Department organized this 


summer for the third year in succession, one month summer course on 


education, for the newly recruited lecturers in the Government Arts 
and Science colleges of the State. In this brief but thorough institu- 
tion, the young college lecturer is enabled to take a fresh look on his 
professional equipment. In the background of philosophical, socio- 
logical and psychological foundations of education, this one month 
training is his acquisition of techniques of teaching. Since these 
trainees are drawn from various ‘disciplines’ they form a heterogencous 
group. Efforts are made to give them a training in homogeneous 
thinking so far as the principles of teaching effectively are concerned. 


Teachers for Mentally Handicapped Children.—Pioneer in many 


Schemes and projects, our State has Stolen a march over all other 
States by starting a Diploma Course in Training Teachers for teaching 
mentally handicapped children. This nine-month diploma course was 
started in 1961 in the Government Post-Graduate Basic Training 
College, Chandigarh and so far 35 such teachers have been trained, 

In-service Education —‘“However 


teacher training may be, it does not by itself produce an excellent 


teacher”. It can only engender the knowledge, studies and attitudes 
which will enable the teacher to begin his task with a reasonable 
degree of confidence. It will be thousand pities if the teaching per- 
sonnel continue to rest satisfied with the knowledge that they gained 
in their academic and training institutions. In fact no person should 
decide to teach, unless he is resolved to learn. In view of the daily 
explosion of new knowledge and new techniques in this research age 
the teachers are kept abreast of the latest work in their field of specia- 
uisation. 


excellent the programme of 


Beginning in 1956 eight of our trai 


і i i ning colleges, by virtue of 
Laving six extcnsion centres and two ext 


ension units are performing 
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the dual function of imparting pre-service training to the prospective 
teachers and in-service education to the serving personnel so as to 
achieve discernible results. The extension programme is a varied bill 
of fare comprising seminars, workshops, refresher courses, conferences 
ete. It provides a stimulating challenge for active educational leader- 
ship in improving secondary school practices. Besides diffusing and 
disseminating the latest ‘know-how’ the extension programme is very 
helpful in establishing the vitalizing contact between theory and 


practice. 


State Institute of Education.—While secondary teacher programme 
is being vitalized by extension services, a big, laudable and long over- 
due stride has been taken to improve the quality and raise the standard 
of our primary schools. Sponsored and financed by the Govern- 
ment of India, as in other States, we have in Chandigarh the State 
Institute of Education charged with the duties of (а) research in 
problems of primary education, (b) production of literature for primary 
school teachers and (с) providing in-service training for the staff of 
training institutions for primary teachers and inspecting officers of 
primary schools. 


The State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance.— 
Realising that diversified education, according to ability and aptitude 
has its sheet-anchor in educational and vocational guidance, the 
Punjab Education Department set up in 1962 the State Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance to train Assistant Counsellors 
and career Masters/Mistresses in higher secondary schools. After 
getting short-term training, extending from three to six weeks, such 
personnel help the children of higher secondary schools in making 
choice of subjects and setting their mind on a vocation warranting 
their aptitudes and abilities. Under the auspices of the Bureau Career 
planning fortnights are organized during which occupational informa- 
tion is disseminated to students and their parents in 
order to help them to keep an eye on suitable occupation befitting 
their abilities and aptitudes. The Bureau helps the inservice tea- 
chers to conduct intelligence tests and maintain cumulative record 
cards of children entrusted to them. 


State Evaluation Unit.—Of all the aspects of education, “exami- 
nation and evaluation of the end-product has engaged the serious 
attention of all educationists. It is the examination system and the 
evaluative criteria that determine and mould the entire educative 
process—the aim, the curriculum, the method and the technique of 
teaching, the text-book and even the attitude and the professional 
philosophy of the teacher. Recognising increasingly the importance 
of various trends and schemes relating to the reforms of the prevailing 
system of examination and evaluation, the Punjab Education Depart- 
ment sanctioned under the Third Five-Year Plan the establishment of 
the State Evaluation Unit with cent per cent central assistance. 'The 
Unit actually started functioning from December 1963 to implement 
effectively and expeditiously the various schemes of examination 
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reform. The important functions of the Unit are to train teachers in 
the new concept and techniques of evaluation, standardisation of 
tests in the regional languages for internal assessment, publication of 
related literature in regional languages, analysis of question papers 
for the benefit of teachers, paper-setters and examining bodies, 


Science Education Unit.—For the improvement of Science Edu- 
cation in high and higher secondary schools, a Science Education Unit 
was established in June 1965 in Chandigarh by the State Education 
Department under a centrally sponsored scheme. In order to increase 
the competence of in-service science teachers in „Schools the Unit 
organises short refresher or re-training courses of 10 week duration. 
The shortage of science teachers and particularly of M.Se.’s for em- 
ployment in higher secondary schools is well-known. It is, however, 


ge and clarifica- 
acher to master content 
conducts nine-month 
ysies, Chemis and 
aving majors in these subjects at 


Schools, the members of the Unit pay 
the function of the Unit is to attend t 
including curriculum reconstruction, 
ment in method and approach, pr 


personal visits. In addition, 
o all the needs of science education 
production of text-books, improve- 
eparation of simple apparatus ete. 

Training in Audio-Visual Aids.—In order to vitalize the teaching 
of different subjects by means of modern gadgets in the form of films, 
film-seripts, charts, models cte., the State Audio-Visual Aids Unit 


imparts training to teachers in the use and preparation of these aids 
and in the handling of mechanical tools like Fiim Projector, epidia- 
Scope, tape-recorders ete. : 


Control and Administration —Teacher-education of the elemen- 
tary level is entirely state-controlled. The State Educ: 
ment lays down the policy, scope and scheme 


s, the details of the curricula and even the 
d by the Department. A special Class I 
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regulations laid down by the Department. Any violation of these 
may result even in the closure of the training school, found wanting 
in any way. 

In the matter of administration, however, there is a partnership 
between the Government and the voluntary organisations in running 
training schools and training units. 


Tn 1962 a monotonous decision was taken that teacher education 
should be completely nationalised in the interests of efficient teacher 
education. No voluntary organization, therefore, was allowed any 
units in view of this sound policy. It will not be denied that teacher 
is the pivot of the whole educational system. Unless he is capable 
and competent of delivering goods, quality education cannot be looked 
for. To a student of education, nationalization of teacher education 
at the primary level was a sound and very much desired policy. Majo- 
rity of the private schools in fact were doing this job perfunctorily 
and even on the basis of commercial venture. This policy, however, 
was reversed under the plea of democracy, freedom for experimenta- 
tion and political pressures and pulls. In 1964, therefore, the volun- 
tary organizations were allotted training units again. It is, however, 
noteworthy that voluntary organizations are receiving no grant-in-aid 
from the Government so far as their teacher education programme is 
concerned, 


The control and administration of the ‘eacher education of the 
Secondary level is shared by the University, the Punjab Education 
Department and the voluntary organizations. The University lays 
down the criteria of efficiency and keeps a close eye through periodical 
inspections by their own inspectors. It also lays down the scheme of 
studies and conducts the examinations. The fees and funds are pres- 
cribed by the Education Department. Out of the 22 training colleges 
in the State (including the College of Education, Kurukshetra) 7 are 
being run by the Government and 15 are being run by the voluntary 
agencies. The Government does give grant-in-aid to the privately- 
managed training colleges but on the same basis as they give to 
arts colleges. No special priority is given to teacher education in this 
respect. The girls training colleges, however, receive some special 
concessions on account of the concern of the Government to promote 
girls education. 

Financial assistance to trainees.—In the primary training edu- 
cation institutions, while the boys have to pay Rs. 8 as monthly fee, 
the girls have to pay only half of it and this has been done in order to 
encourage girls' education. The trainees whose parents' income is less 
than Rs. 3,000 p.a. are not required to pay any tuition fees, both in the 
Government as well as in the private training schools. In case of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes, not 
only there is complete exemption from the payment of fees, there is 
a liberal provision for scholarships and stipends from the Government. 


At the secondary training level 10 per cent of the number of 
trainees enjoy half fee concession on the score of poverty and indigence. 
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The trainees belonging to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other 
Backward Classes enjoy liberal concessions. If their parents’ income is 
less than Rs. 1,800 p.a. they enjoy full fee-concession and also get some 
stipends and even the admission fee of the University from the Govern- 
ment so that such students take to the teaching as a career. 


Enhancing the Teacher's Esteem —Observations on teacher-edu- 
cation will remain incomplete without reference to the status and the 
service conditions of the teacher in our State. The teacher can play 
the pivotal role efficiently and effectively only when the dignity of his 
work is recognized, when he is given the respect which is due and when 
he is not to worry about the satisfaction of his primary needs. Un- 
less the teachers are put on firm footing regarding their conditions of 
work, they cannot discharge their responsibility with fullest possible 
devotion. About this, there is a growing realisation both among the 
people and the government. Being conscious of the fact that good 
education is essential for our material prosperity and national security 

without raising the esteem of the teacher, 
5 the steps to vouchsafe economie and 
g the past a few years salary norms for 


of prices has placed us in the position of Alice in Wonderland who said, 


Tn order to create greater publie understandin 
appreciation of teacher's service, 20 State awards 
National awards, have been instituted to be given 
by their outstanding performance 
dedication to their work. Holiday- 


g and as a token of 
on the pattern of 
to teachers who, 
manifested sincere and unstinted 
homes for teachers have been set 


: ап has projected some of the 
The total requirements 


i e schools during the Fourth Plan are :— 
(i) Requirements to me 


26 the ex i iliti 
group 6-11 e expansion of facilities for age isa 
ii) Numb A KA S r 
(8) Na ыш teachers required in primary schools to relieve os 
(iti) Teachers needed for е tensi. А uds К 
for age-group 11-14 Xtension of educational facilities 


(iv) Replacement requirements 


Total 
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As stated earlier the Government wish to have not more than 
200 teachers’ Training Units (each unit being of 40 trainees on an 
average). This will mean an annual in-take of 8,000. After account- 
ing for a wastage of 20 per cent the output will be 6,400 per annum. 
It means that the present facilities are adequate to meet the demand of 
elementary teachers in the Fourth Plan and no expansion is needed. 
However, the present improvised arrangement of attaching units to 
high and higher secondary schools needs dis olution as it has two- 
fold disadvantage—firstly, the standard of training cannot be main- 
tained, and, secondly, these units have to share the meagre amenities 
available with schools and instructional work suffers. Due to financial 
limitations it does not seem possible to convert these units into full- 
fledged institutions and it has been possible to make provision for the 
construction of two buildings only. Obviously the State Government 
would be depending upon central assistance outside the plan in this 
respect. 


As a necessary adjunct to ‘General Science’ having been made 
compulsory for classes I— VIII, the syllabus for elementary teachers 
needs to be reoriented towards science teaching and the laboratories 
of these institutions strengthened. It is proposed to give a grant of 
Rs. 5,000 to each full-fledged institution for the purchase of science 
equipment. An additional grant of Rs. 2,500 is proposed to be given 
to these institutions for the purchase of books on teaching aids etc. 


A number of good students, desirous of taking up the teaching 
profession are debarred from doing so due to their unsatisfactory 
economie position. At present there is a provision of Rs. 85,000 per 
annum for giving stipends to deserving trainees. But this amount 
covers a very small percentage of trainees. It is proposed to increase 
the number of scholarships so that by the end of Fourth Plan 250 
new scholarships of Rs. 25 p.m. with two years' duration are added. 


Most of the teachers have had no occasion to acquaint themselves 
with the latest teaching techniques and methods. The ideal situation 
would be that each teacher gets at least an orientation course once in 
five years. However, this will involve a huge financial burden and 
cannot be fitted within the financial ceiling. It is proposed to give a 
20 days orientation course in summer vacation to 2,000 teachers every 
year in sizeable batches. This will involve an expenditure of 
Rs. 6.55 lakhs. In order to reorientate teachers in science teaching, 
a refresher course is proposed to be organized for them. 


The quality of training has a direct bearing on the quality of 
teacher trainers. Experienced and qualified teachers cannot be 
attracted in the conventional pay scales meant for trained graduates. 
It is proposed to upgrade three posts of masters in each J.B.T. Insti- 
tute to that of lecturers to improve the standard of training. 


There is a teachers training class at Agricultural University, 
Ludhiana, which imparts training in agriculture to Junior Basic 
Teachers. Thirty candidates are admitted to the class every year. The 
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teachers are paid their normal salary during the training period. ES 
they have to incur additional expenditure during the training period, 
some sort of incentive is essential, so that they could put their whole 


heart in training. It is proposed to provide these trainees with a 
stipend of Rs. 30 p.m. for ten months. 


At present the Government College of Physical Education, Patiala 
is running a diploma course for providing Junior Teachers as P.'T.1.’s. 
The course is of one year’s duration and the intake capacity is 100 per 


year. The work-load in middle schools does not justify the appoint- 
ment of full-fledged P.T.I's. and it is proposed to give 6 months 
training to elementary teachers in two batches of 100 each every year 
so that they could w 


ork as multi-purpose teachers. 


At the secondary level it is estimated that the following number 
of trained graduate teachers will be required during the F ourth Plan :— 


TABLE 55 
NEED OF GRADUATE TEACHERS DURING FOURTH PLAN 


Schools Requirements 


(7) Primary schools 
(ii) Middle schools 


(iii) High and Hither Secondary Schools 


(iv) Replacement requirements (including pr'- 
vate schools) 


Total 


Wastage @ 30 per cent 
Total number of seats required 
No. of seats required per year 


The present intake ca acity of traini = bate is 
neatly 3,500 per anum. i y of training colleges in the State is 


- However, a 
science sub- 
ary to make 
science and 


| ed to, increase the intal aci ad. 
(Science) Course in th diakon, E T 
on the Science side and r o 25 on Arts side. 


It is also proposed to institute a one year post-graduate diploma course 
in Science subjects viz., Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics 
with 20 seats in each subject. With a view to attracting good stu- 
dents to these courses it is proposed to increase the amount of scho- 
larship available „00 trainees on Science side from Rs. 25 p.m. 
to Rs. 50 p.m. during 1st two years and to Rs. 60 p.m. in the 3rd year 


С eer rh Cl 
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of the degree course. For post-graduate course it is proposed to be 
fixed at Rs. 75 p.m. This programme will involve an expenditure 
of Rs. 21 lakhs. However, it has not been possible to provide this 
programme under State Plan due to limited funds and it is proposed 
to cover it under the centrally sponsored Programme for Teachers 
Training and strengthening of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools. 


A LOOK FORWARD 


Although, of late, teacher-education in the State is receiving the 
attention it deserves, there is yet much to be desired. It is felt that 
teacher-education is highly theoretical. A serious thought has, there- 
fore, to be given to make it more functional and realistic in the context 
of actual class-room conditions prevailing in schools. In order to 
ensure real impact of teacher-educators-on the trainees, it is desirable 
that teacher-pupil ratio should be reasonable so as to make the 
"rapport" possible. The teacher-educator must be a person, who is 
genuinely interested in his work and sets an example of deligence and 
conscientious efforts to his students. 


There is no back-log of untrained teachers, but the trained hands 
hesitate to be posted in backward, rural and border areas. As a 
result of this while there is seramble for appointments in urban areas 
the schools in the rural, baekward and border areas remain starved of 
adequaey of staff. Facilities and incentives must be thought out to 
encourage teachers to serve in these areas. 


All the teacher-training institutions must put their talent to 
work far beyond the conventional fields of education, as our schools 
have not only to take their colouration from the inherited culture, 
thev have to be instruments of social progress also. It is, therefore, 
that teachers of vision, vigour and enthusiasm are needed. Such 
teachers will help to form the new climate of opinion, uproot old pre- 
judiees and stereotypes and establish new ones suited to the genius 
of our State, nay our country. The teacher-education institutions 
will have to rid themselves of the traditional temper and become 
centres of dynamic ideas. They might profitably study not only the 
educational aims, techniques and methods of teaching, but also the 
whole social scene to discern and specify conditions under which educa- 
tion takes place. Only then can the social lag of educational institu- 


tions be reduced. 


In the flush of enthusiasm for quantity, quality education has 
largely been sacrificed. The core of our next educational programme, 
therefore, is quality education. Teacher-education institutions are, 
in every way, our key points for reform and if we can make them 
dynamic centres of teaching and research, which will quicken the pulse 
of teaching process, we shall have set in motion our programme. 


1 3 RAJASTHAN 


B.G. Tewari 
INTRODUCTION 


The State of Rajasthan, as it is today, is a composite unit Wangi 
by the integration of twenty-one princely States of what was called 
missioner's province of Ajmer-Marwara, 
of the pre-independence period. These states were in various stages 
of development, in respect of their economic, social, cultural and politi- 
cal, and consequently in educational aspects ; each being guided by 

iti aried in such a large measure that what 


n in one could as well be considered with 
suspicions and even of disgust in another. 


736 respectively in 1965-66.’ Both in tern 


increase has been remarkable. 
Clearly, the provision and 
bound to undergo tremendous ch. 


of preparing the personnel, wherewith to raise a, generation and an 
army of teachers, who could'be equal to the task : (i) а generation, 
in the sense that the genius of the “Teacher” has to change itself into a 


variety of species materially different in quality and in its ways and 
methods, so as to meet the challenges of the changes in the patterns 
and programmes of education ; and (її) an army which should be 
able to swarm, not only the regions of plenty and opulence, but 
also the inhospitable areas where water for drinking has to travel 
Some miles before it can find its way into the teacher's stomach. 


TRADITIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 


Traditionally, 


the teacher learnt how to teach, by actual teaching. 
He was in some ca 


Ses the representative of the old Guru, who 
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ran a single teacher school of the indigenous type. He was a Patriarch, 
and attended to his father’s job when the latter had to go out on various 
errands. Needless to mention that in the social structure then pre- 
vailing, he was acceptable to the children as well as the parents and was 
the recipient of the same regard, as his birth right. In certain other 
cases he was an ex-monitor in the indigenous school, and his attitude and 
aptitude enabled him to carve out a career either in the same township 
(if it was large enough to need another indigenous school) or ina 
neighbouring village. Probably nobody thought in the beginning 
whether a particular child would choose teaching as a profession: not 
even a child born in the family of a Guru. It was the individuality 
of a particular child (one, of course also in a Guru's family) which 
threw him up. He was only to be acceptable to the society in as 
much as he should поб belong to a low caste, and should display by 
achievement of his ability to realise certain goals: the achievement of 
certain objectives in a reasonable period; e.g., ability to read and 
write letters, keep accounts, recite verses from the Ramayana, ete. It 
goes without saying that he had to keep a standard of behaviour 
which should set the standards not only for the children but to be 
emulated by the adults; e.g., balance of temperament, truthfulness, 
out-spokenness without taking sides, maintenance of social norms, 
scrupulous acquisition of personal habits ete. No list of desirable forms 
of behaviour was maintained because the man was considered, not to 
be a bundle of habits, but a “whole man,” who could irradiate culture. 
Briefly, the common people would say that the teacher should be one 
who was a “man of character.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE QUALITY OF THE TEACHER 


Informal agencies —The Rulers, as a class, found themselves 
bound up with certain traditional shackles. These had a moral, not 
a legal binding. Even the most despotic Ruler, behaving during his 
aberrant moments in a demonish vein, felt guilty within his conscience. 
The traditions endowed the Court with cultural functions of a great 
variety, interspersed throughout the year, in which discussions, dis- 
courses, symposia, poetic performances, etc., were held, and an 
atmosphere was created where art and literature flourished. The 
teacher was given the honour to participate, with this reservation that 
it was the teacher’s part to display his genius that he deserved to find 


a place in the galaxy. 


Often the Rulers paid visits to their brother princes, and these 
occasions gave the host Ruler an « pportunity to show his performance 
by organising kavi-sammelans and mushairas. When the educational 
Systems got the stamp of the formal system propagated by the British, 
the schools were one of the few places of pride where a visit of the guest 
Ruler was arranged; and it was not regarded as discourtesy when any 
person from the equipage of the guest Ruler put questions to the 
Children in the class to test their understanding and achievement. 


Such occasions gave the teachers an insight into the various aspects 
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i in their wits in order to 
f any topic of study, and they learnt to strain t { 
forestall the possible surprise questions which the class might have to 
face. 


Formal Agencies.—All this was an mformal source of improve- 
ment in the teacher, which depended on the vagaries of chance. | Ви 
by far the most important agency of Improvement was supervision. 
Supervision was ordinarily conducted by the headn aster if it was a 
multi-teacher school. Such schools existed even before the advent 
of the British system, but after the lower primary, the upper primary, 
the lower middle, the upper middle and the high schools came into 
being, and the curriculum for “formal education” came to be enriched, 
the job of the headmaster was mainly supervisory, and he generally 
taught the top class, so as to safeguard the prestige of the school 
against dilution. While all sorts of headmasters were found to exist, 
there were a fair percentage of those who observed the class teaching 
of teachers, supervised correction work, gave demonstration lessons, 
did test checking of annual examination results, identified the bright 
children and took steps to take care of under achieve s both in the 
school and by parental contact. All this was done in an unassuming 
way, as a part of the steps to discharge the sacred trust. For example, 
while the formal demonstration lessons by the headmaster were scarce, 
it was customary for him to intervene during class teaching of a 
teacher, and begin explaining a point himself, giving the children a 
vivid presentation of a particular aspect, and the teacher the on-the- 
spot guidance in the situational setting. 


Another formal agency was the inspecting officer who visited the 
school periodically, generally twice or thrice a year. He was a “big 
boss" (even the sub-deputy-inspector), for whom preparations began 
fairly early, if it was not a surprise inspection. While awe was a 
necessary ingredient, justice due to him demands that his role in search- 
ing through every nook and corner in the life of the school was signi- 
ficant and the work of some good officers was magnificent. 


PREPARATION OF THE KEY PERSONNEL : 


Tt would be futile to delve into the period which elapsed 
before the "normal" and "training" schools came into existence under 
the British regime. For our purpose we may trace back only up to 


these schools which provided the personnel to man the posts of head- 
masters of middle schools and the sub-deput, 


called in some states ғ з “Inspectors” 


for untrained graduates also. 
the modern sense expanded, loc 
of the area. 


Initially, training schools were started at A 
of the bigger princely states. Th 
Primary Teacher Certificate (P.T.C.) 


jmer and at capitals 
© types of training were: 1. 
; 2. Vernacular Teachers Certi- 
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ficate (V.T.C.); 3. Certificate for Teaching (C.T.) or Teachers Train- 
ing Certificate (T.T.C.); 4. Diploma in Arts and Craft; 5. Bachelor 
of Teaching (B.T.); and 6. Handicraft Teachers Training (H.C.T.) 


As mentioned above, Rajputana had to look up mainly to U.P. 
for various educational training courses, the other subsidiary source 
(in a comparatively small measure) being the Panjab. Accordingly the 
V.T.C. Examinations held in various states were those conducted by 
the Registrar, Departmental Examinations, U.P., Allahabad. The 
province of Ajmer-Marwara started a normal and training school at 
Ajmer, the C.T. Examination being conducted by the same authority. 
Later on, the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
(Rajputana, Central India, Gwalior and Ajmer) with its headquarters 
at Ajmer conducted the C.T. Examination for the training college 
started at Kota. Other States followed suit, but some of them 
preferred to award their own Departmental Certificates, instead of 
getting their institutions recognised by the Board of Education or by 
the Education Department, U.P., thinking that it was, after all, for 
serving their own needs that they imparted training to the teachers 
employed by them. 


'This resulted in a position which later on became anomalous. 
The minimum qualifications, for example, for admission in some states 
for C.T. was Matrieulation, even though graduates used to compete 
for admission, while the Board of Education insisted, in the case of 
institutions recognised by it, to be a pass at the Intermediate Exami- 
nation. Nevertheless, the standard was vigorously maintained. 
Serious, hard work was regarded as an indispensable condition of the 
training course, and a poor performance could not get a pass. 


Subsequent developments, unfortunately placed these teachers 
at a disadvantage. For example a graduate who took С.Т. from the 
Board of Education could get the pay scale for a trained graduate 
and could even rise to the post of headmaster of a high school, while 
another graduate with a C.T. from a State Department could not. 
Similarly, the C.T. of the Board of Education made a teacher eligible 
to a short (3 months) course for B.Ed. Degree of the University of 
Rajasthan while the С.Т. of a princely State could not. 

For long periods admission to a course for a Degree in Teaching 
remained in Rajputana & covetable opportunity. Some states had 
offered donations to some universities and had got some seats at the 
training colleges reserved for their candidates. Other. candidates, 
who could claim a domicile in any of the provinces, applied as direct 
entrants and secured admission as residents | of these й 
Some others paid heavy capitation fee in the provinces for Vue Ер. 
Ultimately the Board of High School and be ama 
started a Training College at Ajmer which was affiliated to the Uni- 


versity of Agra. ilere too, apart from merit which was & Seige 
for selection, it was like securing accommodation in a top hotel. he 
Ч bear the expenditure. But the 


ordinary teacher could ill-afford to 


la 
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tension eased considerably and for the first time, Rajputana could 
boast of this rare facility to its teachers. 


The individual States merged in 1948 and 1949 and Ajmer 
merged in 1956. The position in 1950 was as follows :— 


TABLE 56 
TYPES OF TRAINING COURSES, 1950 


Sr. Training Course Place 
No. 
1 B.Ed. | Udaipur 
2. оС, Bikaner 
Ж иь Ajmer 
4 | BTO: of U.P. Bharatpur 
(formerly called V.T.C.) 
А | Jaipur, Bikaner, 
5 | V.T.C. of State Deptts. | Udaipur, Kota, 
Alwar and Jodhpur. 
Parasramdwara, 
6 |P.T.C. Paota, Goner, 


LIRE am Swaimadhopur, and 
(all from Jaipur State) ] Women's Training 
L School Jaipur. 
7 | Arts and Crafts 


Jaipur 


13 States had no such facilities. Such 
of them, as could afford it, deputed their teachers to any of the places 
mentioned above, But on the whole, such a venture was rarity. 


It may be mentioned that so: 


Jhalawar, etc., adopted liberal poliey of sending their teachers for 
short-term trainin i 


Tt will be observed that 


ia (Delhi), Wardha and Champaran 

; Б in Adult Educa- 
dhpur, built up their own system. 
the Director of Education. Work 


areas, owing to the contin 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In-service teacher education is commonly regarded as a feature: 
of comparatively recent origin. The term may also admit of two: 
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meanings : (i) Training imparted to teachers after they entered the 
profession, in contradistinction to pre-service training, and (i?) Conti- 
nuing enrichment of the teacher’s mental equipment, irrespective of 
any pre-service training or in-service training of the type referred to in 
(7) above, so as to prepare him to accept the challenges of present age. 


More often than not, teachers of Rajputana used to put in a few 
years’ service in schools and await their chance for admission to train- 
ing colleges. Thus there was hardly any possibility for pre-service 
training. We shall accordingly consider the in-service training as 
continuing enrichment. 


Some States were alive to the needs of the times, and did not 
regard school education as a race-course without a definite goal, as the 
term “general education" is taken to mean. An attempt was made to 
define “general education” as education which would enable the stu- 
dent to do his parental work better than the unlettered parent, to 
live his life in a nobler way by participating in the hopes and fears of 
his fellow beings, and to add to his productive capacity by the adoption 
of improved methods of production and better modes of life. This 
could not, clearly, be done in isolation from the socio-economic fabric, 
on which the life of each and every citizen is just a single design, 
essentially different from that of every other citizen, yet essentially 
pervaded by the same human values, hopes and aspirations. If the 
school were to prepare the child for life, the schooling must be done in 
the context of the socio-economic life of the locality (or for that matter 
any viable area). The socio-economic structure, on the other hand, 
could not remain unaffected when such was the educational system. 
It must prepare itself to provide a dynamic environment struggling 
and exerting itself for its own evolution into a purposive, self-improv- 
ing, self-adjusting, self-realising organism, in which every human being, 
young or old, boy or girl, man or woman, rich or poor, high or low 
accept their part and strive for individual benefit and common good, 
simultaneously. It was to place a scheme on the anvil which would. 
hammer out a tool of harmonious development of the social organism 
of a viable size; and a number of such viable organisms were contemp- 
lated to emerge from place to place with spontaneity, not through spoon 
feeding. If education were to draw out the divinity from within and 
to ignite sparks of energy, activity, creativity, optimism, resource- 
fulness and inspiration all around and also to develop the strength of 
the spine and the pertinacity of purpose, it could not be identified with 
"training", It must give to the individual, the initiative to act and 
must leave to the elders to see, supervise and guide. It was some form 
of this collective but spontaneous *will to live, and to live happily 
together, which later on manifested itself in the form of the philosophy 
of community development in our country, and this activity which 
just sparked and disappeared in a small State of Rajputana (viz., 

halawar State 1945-46), may be regarded as a fore-runner movement 
un vast, all-embracing community development programme of 
ndia, 
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This finds a place in this chapter, because it was essentially an 
in-service programme for the teachers of primary and middle schools of 
the State. The mode of work was by cutting the red tape and bringing 
the teacher into direct touch with what is now called “the community”. 
He has a role to play, at each place, in the school as well as outside 
and the role at each place was inseparable from that at the other. 
While skills in “teaching” were sought to be strengthened, his general 
usefulness in the then (and even now) illiterate society was to be the 
motivating factor, giving him the real thrill of living. 


By January 1950, the talent of all the merging states of Raj-. 
putana could be put together, and the summer of 1950 saw itself 
buzzing and humming with short-term “Refresher Courses". Tt is 
not known whether such courses were popular elsewhere in India, for 
caustic comments appeared in the press, dubbing these as waste of 
money. Whatever th ymay have appeared from a distanee these 


,, _ In-service education took a second birth some years later, as 
will be seen hereafter. 


INDUCTION COURSES 


Rajasthan (as it was now called) devised another system for pre- 
paring the teacher for the school in the form of what was called ‘Short- 
term Training Courses for newly selected Teachers” during the early 
fifties. It was regarded as a backward State which had much leeway 
to cover. The expansion programme necessitated recruitment of 
young boys and girls as teachers for primary schools which were newly 
started every year. In practice they were to be started throughout 


rous duty of looking after 
ts were to be looked after. 


The pattern of teacher education schedule for primary school teacher, 


thus came to be as follows :— 


1. Recruitment in July ; 


2. Short-term training course for tw. 
known as induction 1 


3. Taking charge of the duties on the 2nd October ; 


o months for what is now 


3 years under the guidance of the 


6. Re-posting after completion of the training course. 
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It may be added that : (a) the salary was to begin from the 
date of joining the short-term course, and (b) full salary 
was paid during the period of deputation to the full train- 
ing course. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF THE TRAINING COURSES 


After independence the V.T.C. course of U.P. was changed to 
H.T.C. (Hindustani Teachers Certificate) it was just a change in 
nomenclature. It had its effect on one State only (Bharatpur). 


After January 1950, Rajasthan began reshaping its system. The 
minimum qualification for recruitment for teachership was then a 
middle pass and there were different pay scales for middle passed 
persons and matriculates. The P.T.C. and V.T.C. courses now got the 
names of J.T.C. (Junior Teachers Certificate) and S.T.C. (Senior Teach- 
ers Certificate). The words junior and senior were intended to be with 
reference to the teachers serving in schools teaching up to class VIII, 
since trained matriculates were generally headmasters of middle 
schools. For some years, this continued. In most of the developed 
and developing areas, matriculates could be available or the lowest 
pay scale of the teacher (meant for middle passed) and were appointed. 
The deputation of teachers to training institutions is done on the 
following basis : (1) Middle passed for J.T.C. for Handicraft ; (2) 
„рч for S.T.C.; (3) Intermediates for C.T., and (4) Graduates 
or B.Ed. 


Gradually the Handicraft Institute required a high standard and 
admission was limited to matriculates. As the recruitment of middle 
passed teachers was restricted (recruitment being permitted only in 
these areas where matriculates were not available), J.T.C. course was 
discontinued. The Intermediates became a dying race after the intro- 
duction of the three year-degree (T.C.D.) course, and so C.T. met the 
fate of J.T.C. The only courses for general education teachers 
now remaining are the S.T.C. (still retaining the nomenclature) and 


B.Ed. 


Specialisation courses now current are: (1) M.Ed. at Udaipur, 
Sardarshahar, Banasthali ; (2) Diploma in Physical Education at 
Jodhpur ; (3) Certificate in Physical Education at Jodhpur, (4) Handi- 
craft—One year course at Parasramdwara and Vidya Bhawan, Udai- 
pur, (5) Handicraft—2 year course at Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur, and | 
(6) Art, Music at Rajasthan Kala Sansthan, Jaipur. 


The State has a number of various types of institutions pre- 
Paring teachers. The fluctuations in the number of S.T.C. schools 
may, however, excite special curiosity. In fact a number of 
private institutions sprang up to cater to the needs of the adjoining 
States, specially Delhi and the Panjab, where the 2-year course was 
gaining ground. Another reason was the lower cost in Rajasthan. 
But the insistence of these states to recognise only 2-year courses 
ultimately caused the closure of some schools. Besides, the Education 
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Department also enforced the conditions of recognition vigorously 
which brought about the death of the weak-kneed institutions. 


A significant feature of the teacher education policy of the State 
Education Department was the conversion of some S.T.C. schools into 
Refresher Training Centres (R.T.C.). This brought about a further 
fall in the number. We shall discuss the R.T.C. a little later. 


Rajasthan was far behind other States, so far as professional 
education of teachers is concerned. But it opened a number of train- 


ing institutions of various types during the last fifteen years. This 
will be evident from the following table : 


TABLE 57 
PROGRESS OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN RAJASTHAN 


Ж Handicraft VN College for 
Year pod Training ped Physical 
Schools vise Education 
1950-51 15 | 1 2 
1955-56 13 1 =) 1 
1960-61 55 1 4 || 1 
» 7 | 
1965-66 63 2 11 1 
1966-67 59 2 12 | 1 
! 


As а result of thise 


Xpansion programme, a large number of pupil- 
teachers were drawn ig 


to training institutions |t 
с : 5 Institutions. Many of the 
ud teachers were trained, and a large number of freshers also 
eni pre-service training. The percentage of trained teachers, 

^pa «x я ed an Improvement in Spite of the fact that the number 
ые “үү for meeting the growing demands of school 

on. iis wi ? evi y o 
9e evident from the table at page 29]. 


THE PERSPECTIVE PLAN AND THE FO 


About the middle of the Third P} i 
e : an, perspective ans for the 
development of education, and Consequently for tissus education 
it was established that for every 
should be 100 seats in a training 


5 to the needs of that distri sumi. 5 
would be a 2-year course forS.T.C. This К b анн За үш 


3 8 vould have necessitated а big 
Programme of expansion of S.T.C. schools, Certain political and ad- 
er, changed inki 
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number of trained teachers were without jobs, while untrained teachers 
‘got appointments. Though the Department has taken steps to see 
that these untrained teachers get trained as early as possible, the turn 
of the tide is there, more real than can be inferred from the figures. 


Considerations of financial stringency during the last three years 
have further blocked the plans of expansion. Now new training school 
or college is, therefore, on the Fourth Plan. What is proposed is to 
‘concentrate the resources on the existing institutions, so as to strengthen 
‘them and give better returns both in quality and in quantity. - It is 
‘estimated that by the year 1970-71, 90 per cent of teachers of primary 


and middle schools and 85 per cent of those in secondary schools will 
be trained. 


NEW MEASURES 


The Backlog and the Correspondence Courses.—The backlog of 
trained teachers was, in 1963, estimated to be about 15,000. But the 
number included those teachers also who taught oriental languages, 
drawing, ete. While this problem was engaging the attention of the 
Department, a proposal was mooted in Delhi, in favour of correspon- 
dence courses. Simultaneously, the University of Jodhpur launched, 
a scheme for Vocation Courses for the B.Ed. Examination. The 
Regional College of Education Ajmer, too, instituted a “Summer 
‘School-cum-Correspondence Course” for the B.Ed. Examination 
while the State Institute of Education (Udaipur) started correspon- 
‘dence courses for S.T.C. The combined effect of these efforts, undoub- 
‘tedly, goes a long way to meet the problem, both of the Department 


(of getting the personnel trained) and the individuals (of incurring 
the expenditure), 


Meeting the Deficiencies of Science Teach 
of the State Institute of Science Educ: 


Altention to profi 
of thought. The pre: 
in the dissatisfaction of parents as to the achievement of pupils in the 
languages. A State Institute of Linguistics has, accordingly, been 
established at Ajmer, ; it is engaged in placing the teachers 
of English on strong foundations. Hindi may soon be attended to, 


anguage is the vehicle 
tandards has its roots 


1 Work being done at the State Institute 
; I5 complete. For Rajasthan, Hindi is the 
1 gional language and the national language, all 
m one. Plans are accordingly under Way for providing effective 
machinery which mav look after teaching efficiency in Hindi. 
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Resurrection and Survival of In-service Education of Teachers.— 
A reference has already been made to the untimely, infantile death of 
in-service education of teachers in 1951. But the wave of seminars and 
workshops which started in the wake of Mudaliar Commission Report 
resuscitated the earlier efforts of the State in this direction. The all- 
India Council of Secondary Education, the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education, and then the National Council 
for Educational Research and Training had a progressive role to play 
in the whole country. Cognate bodies like National Institute of Basic: 
Education, National Institutes of Audio-visual ^ Education: 
and the Central Institute of English (Hyderabad) have acquired a 
place in the history of education in India. Rajasthan had only to 
identify her spirit, which stood for a time mortified, and now came 
to experience a resurrection. 


During the middle fifties, emphasis on Basie Education claimed 
the attention of the authorities and short orientation courses in Basic 
Education were started at Udaipur. As an incentive, teachers who. 
attended these courses were placed in basic schools and given better 
emoluments. In course of time when all training schools were con- 
verted to Basic teachers training schools, 3 months courses were 
designed for non-basic teachers and some training schools were running 
these courses exclusively (3 every year). Short specialisation courses 
(3 months) in Basie Education and other subjects were also introduced 
by the universities for th.se who had obtained the B.Ed, degree pre- 
viously, 


The philosophy of extension spread like wild fire through the 
community development movement, and extension work by certain: 
training colleges provided the conditioning to the teacher community, 
so as to make them aware of the utility of extension. This movement 
percolated to the area of primary education when the National Institute 
of Basic Education started extension centres in two S.B.T.C. schools. 
These were followed by another centre at the State Institute of Educa- 
tion ; and the State Education Department took up the initiative im 
starting extension centres in 10 more S.T.C. schools at its own. This- 
fact will go down in history, to the credit of Rajasthan. 


` body corporate which exhibited dynamism in this. 
КР the Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan, Ajmer.. 
The Board had, during its long history, remained an examining body.. 
It turned over a new leaf when it began to allocate funds, tap the ke 
sources of expertise available with NCERT, and conduct, wipes i 
workshops and training courses in connection with examination re: orm, 
which really led to curriculum reform. Programmes oa a Ape 
Scale were organised at various places, and one cou ta Wa n 
teachers on the wheels, if one were to undertake state wide tours in 


Lees ТІ ti tant incentive 
itute of Education.—The most importan i 

to th = с чи ees in connection with teacher education 

was the establishment of the State Institute of Education (SIE). It 
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started with thinking out plans for improvement on an empirical basis 
and tried to forge ahead. The following were some of the main 
assumptions underlying its programmes : 


(i) That the training institutions should prepare the teacher for 
the field. Accordingly, while educational philosophy and methodology 
is being taught, the trainees should get a taste of the field conditions 
(dilapidated buildings, want of tat-patties and equipment, large classes, 
single teacher schools, education to the first generation, want of basic 
amenities to teachers ete.), and should learn methods of achieving 
the objective in these conditions. 


(ii) That there should be an organic unity in the programmes 
of the training institutions and the practising schools at the educational 
level, the staff of both being collaborators in a common purpose ; 
teaching the children, while teachers are trained, and training the 
teachers while children are taught. 


(iii) That teaching of theory in training institutions should be 
based on the day to day needs of practice-teaching, which should conti- 
nue throughout the year, theory showing the way and practice creating 
situations for discourses on theory. 


(iv) That experimentalism should be regarded as the life blood of 
training institutions. 


(v) That extension should be the normal act ivity of every training 
institution and that a new technique of extension is to be devised 
under which it is not only free from the bondage of the jeep car and 
huge grants, but can dare to move ahead in the midst of adversity. 16 
is to be regarded essentially as a human process, emanating from a will 
and a devotion, and least dependent on material resources, 


(vi) That no extension worker deserves this epithet unless he is a 
К himself and keeps himself in constant and living touch with 
the field. 


(vit) That the term teacher educa: 
categories: (а) Those who move about and give on-the-spot guidance 
to the teacher 6 times a year (supervisory personnel), and (b) those 
who stay at one place and take the learner-teacher to some depths 
in various areas. Accordingly, these two categories must keep them- 
selves in constant and closest touch with each other, the itinerant 
officer staying at the training institutions and giving extension lectures, 


while the training institution man going out into the field for inspec- 
tion and guidance. 


tor includes persons of two 


(viii) That the most necessary item in a teacher’s education is 
the rehabilitation of his self. Не should feel the worthwhileness of the 
profession, should dispossess himself of the misconception that a Third 


Class pass means a stuff rejected by the societ f and 
should feel that sincerity | А тан 


and honesty of pur i -mark of & 
guit Kaneka. y of purpose is the hall-mark o 
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Accordingly SIE began by conducting composite workshops of 
‘che supervisory personnel and members of the staff of training schools, 
and tried to awaken initiative for improvement at the level of individual 
schools and to kindle a spirit of investigation into the repeated failures 
in a number of excellent schemes. The SIE feels that the blame for 
failures should not be laid squarely on the so called conservatism of 
the people, the indifference of parents, the ignorance of the masses, but 
on the other hand modes and methods should be found out by which 
we take note of the limitations of the people and situations, and devise 
ways of achieving the desired goals. 

This brought the STE directly face to face with the problems con- 
nected with the curriculum and the duration of the training courses. 
Already the Government of Rajasthan have appointed a committee 
for the curriculum for S.T.C. schools, and the SIE is positive that 
Rajasthan should not have a 2-year pre-service course of training 
but the following pattern should be adopted :— 


(i) Recruitment. 

(ii) An induction course for 5-6 weeks. 

(Hi) Work in the field for about 2 years. 

(iv) A full 12-month-course of intensive training in which 
content and method should be integrated and the objectives 
to be achieved should be concrete and measurable. 


(v) Occasional opportunities of professional discussions (e.g., 
utilisation of pay days when teachers of each Panchayat 
Samitee assemble at the headquarters to receive salaries). 
(ri) А refresher training programme of one month in 3 to 5 
years at a refresher training centre. 
An advancement of great significance is expected to come from 
Correspondence Courses as a by-produet. Since the staff of all train- 
ools are being involved in lesson writing, this is calculated to 


ing sch b і | ed 
i about silent revolution in the teaching practices in training 


bring 
schools. 
Refresher Training Centres —The first refresher training centre 
was started at Mt. Abu in 1965 as an operational wing of the SIE. All 
teachers of individual Panchayat Samitees, along with their ^dueational 
extension officers (EEO's) are required to attend the centre  (irrespec- 
tive of their being trained or untrained) for one month. The 
children are to have a month's vacation at that time in lieu of an equal 
period, out of the regular summer vacation. The teachers are 
given thorough grounding on matters of basie importance (both 
content and method). This is followed by an effective mode of super- 
vision and guidance as à follow-up. This necessitates provision of 
more funds, and a general order of the Department sees to it that this 


is done. 


Similar centr ў 
and Tonk. Моге are likely to be 


es were started at 2 more places : Goner (Jaipur) 
added by proper phasing. 
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Tt will be seen this system is a fore-runner of the school-complex 
adumbrated by the Education Commission but with a difference. 
The SIE does not assume that the headmaster of middle school is ipso 
facto qualified to guide the primary schools, and that of a secondary or 
higher secondary school, to guide headmasters of middle schools. 


It may. however, be mentioned that the Udaipur district has 
already started an experiment, according to which. secondary or 
higher secondary schools are looking after middle schools. 


Summer Institutes.—The State Education Department has insti- 
tuted a system of summer courses for teachers of various types and for 
headmasters (newly selected and those of 5 years’ standing) as a regular 
feature. Eleven courses were planned for the summer of 1967. These 
were held in addition to the Summer Institutes, to be conducted by 
the UGC and the NCERT. ў 


Supervision, Guidance and follow-up—The weakest part of our 
programmes, all over the country, is effective follow up, close super- 
vision and on the spot guidance to teachers. The point has attracted 
special attention of the Department. As a result, a change has been 
made in the Annual Educational Officers’ Conference, which used to be 
held once a year. Now this conference is held twice. At one of these, 
administrative matters get the dominating share. At the other, 
administrative affairs are tabooed and a whole week is set apart for 
academic affairs. The participants in the conference are the educa- 
tional officers from inspector of schools upwards and also some out- 
standing headmasters and headmistresses. 


ACCEPTING THE SITUATION AS WE ACCEPT THE WEATHER 


Much is talked of, from place to place about the limitations from 
which the educator suffers, ¢.g., physical facilities in the class and the 
school, library, laboratory, the standard of achievement of the average 
trainee, the want of sufficient staff, the pay scales of teacher educa- 
tors. While whatever is said is to be respected, the view being em- 
phasised in Rajasthan is that these must be accepted as we accept the 
weather. It does not mean surrender to the unfavourable conditions. 
Tt means that the will, the spirit, of the worker must assert itself to 
plan for achievement, notwithstanding these conditions. It does us 
no good to waste time and energy in cursing darkness. All that has 
to be done is to try to use our small match-sticks and light our small 
candles. Individualised effort, when generalised, is bound to have its 


cumulative effect. 


There has been in existence for a long time a special pay scale for 


i „С. schools, which is above that for trained gradu- 
da ee oe been revised and made equal to the next higher 
pay scale which was meant for the senior teachers in higher secondary 
schools. The pay scale of headmasters of S.T.C. schools has also 
been raised to that of the headmaster of a higher secondary school. 
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This has stopped the erosion of the staff of training schools due to 
promotions. 


The lecturers of teachers colleges are now selected from among 
the successful headmasters of higher secondary schools. Thus they 
have the backing of long experience, coupled with scholarship neces- 
sary for a training college. 


All M.Ed. headmasters get 2 advanced increments. It is a 
pity that no university in Rajasthan has as yet a Department of 
Education. But a State Board of Teacher Education has come into 
existence. It is hoped that the leadership which it will provide to the 
State will be invaluable. 


‘CONCLUSION 


The main challenge that our country has to face is to prepare 
the teacher ; the man of the right type. It is not so much his erudition 
as his devotion. Somehow it is felt in Rajasthan that a Third Class 


certificate holder need not be des ised. All that has to be d. is to 
embrace the discarded, abnegated. man with ii fad eee 


idance and inspiration 
у sympathy, and we can give 
rin; viths i i 
we have the will and the skill. Already in areas vis ТШ, Mais 
have been tried, the Sympathetic officer has been able to motivate the 
teacher to attend to his duties at 2 places at different hours of the 
Шу, ! Rajasthan's head is simmering with ideas, of course unorthodox, 
be а ш A v field ; and these are gradually finding their roots in 
e eld. uch will depend on the continuance of leadership, pro- 
fessional and administrative, which is available today, and for its 


further augmentation in t] е; i i 
ee d 1e future ; for the twigs of today will soon 


l 4 UTTAR PRADESH 
D. D. Tiwari 


The importance of teacher education can hardly be over- 
phasized. As early as 1854, Wood's Despatch laid emphasis on the 
training of teachers and providing attractive incentives to school 
teachers. The authors of the Despatch desired “to see the establish- 
ment, with as little delay as possible, of training schools and classes 
for masters in each presidency in India."! They further said “Our 
wish is that the profession of the school-master may, for the future, 
afford inducements to the natives of India such as are held out in other 
branches of public service." 

As a consequence, a number of training institutions were estab- 
lished in the country. In 1882 the Hunter Commission, while taking 
stock of the situation in the last century, highlighted the importance 
of teacher training and recommended that “the first charges on pro- 
vincial funds assigned for primary education be the costs of its direc- 
tion, inspection and the provision of adequate supply of Normal 
Schools".? 

It was during the time of Lord Curzon that the position of teacher 
training was reviewed critically and several steps were taken to im- 
prove this branch of education. Sadler Commission also made some 
suggestions for the improvement of teacher training. Of the several 
reports which have given serious consideration to the problem of 
teacher training those which deserve special mention are: (i) Univer- 
sity Commission Report (1948), (2) Mudaliar Commission Report 
(1953), (3) Teachers and Curricula in Secondary Sehools—Report of 
a Study by an International Team (1954), (4) Report on Teacher 
Training, Government of India Committee on Plan Projects (1964), and 
(5) The symposium on Teacher Education in India (1964). For a 
proper background, it is necessary for any one to have an acquaint- 
ance with these reports. 

The pattern of teacher training has evolved in this country out 
of the monitorial system. Later on the preparation of teacher was 
done in the normal schools where teachers both for elementary and 
secondary institutions were prepared. It was the Hunter Commission 
which recommended bifurcation between institutions for secondary and 
elementary schools on the basis of qualifications. At the present 


1. Wood’s Despatch, para 67. 
2. Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), Calcutta, Supdt. of 


Government Printing, 1883, p. 132. 
3. Lok. cit, p. 236. 
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moment the teacher training institutions are run by the Depart ment of 
Education, the universities and private bodies. At the primary level 
teacher training institutions are mostly run by the Government, 
whereas at the secondary level these are mostly under the academic 
or administrative control of the universities except a few instances, 
particularly in the Uttar Pradesh. The duration of the primary "e 
chers’ training varies from one to two years, while in the case o 
Secondary teacher training programme, it is one year only. | 
As we are concerned mainly with the teacher education pro- 
[ gramme of this State, it would be worthwhile to have a general review 
of the situation here. In this State there are the following types of 
| institutions :— Ja 
(а) H.T.C.1—The course is of two years duration and the mini- 
mum qualification for admission is Junior 
High School Examination. (It is proposed 
to make it one-year course from July, 1966). 
(0) J.T.CA— Duration of the course is two years and the mini- 
mum qualification is high school. 
(c) J.B.T.C.— Duration of the course is two years and the mini- 
mum qualification is Intermediate. 

(4) L.T., B.Ed., B.T.—The course is of one year duration and 
the minimum qualification is a graduate 
degree from a university. 

The following table gives an idea of different types of training 

institutions in this state : 
TABLE 60 
NUMBER AND TYPES OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN U.P. AT THE END 
OF THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN: 


Govt. Private Total 
Junior Basic Stage (H.T.C.) 
1. Normal Schools 139 7 146 
2. Teacher Training Units 22 11 33 
3. In-service Training Centres 10 - 10 
Tota] 171 18 189 


Junior High School Stage (J.T.C., C.T., J.B.T.C.) 
1. Junior Training Colleges 


i (J.T.C.) 12 9 21 
2. Junior Basie Training Colleges (J.B.T.C.) n 3 

3. С.Т. Colleges (including Nursery, Home 
Science and Physical Education) 5 4 9 
Total 20 13 33 


_ , l. From this session i.»., 1966-67 В.Т.С. (Basic Teachers? Certificate) has been 
Suy ae & J.T.C. and the course is of one year's duration after 


2. Taken from EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT IN U.P. E i art- 
ment, U.P., Supdt. Printing and S А орава De 


tationery, U.P., Allahabad, 1965, p. 10. 
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Govt. Private Total 


Higher Secondary Stage (Graduate Teachers) 


1. L.T. Training Colleges and Units 4 7 Ji 
2, B.Ed./B.T. as part of University Depart- 

ment of Education hn 5 5 

3. B.Ed./B.T. attached to Degree Colleges n. 35 35 

*. Diploma in Physical Education 1 1 2 

Total 5 48 53 


From the above it would be clear that the main burden of the 
teacher training programme at the primary level is borne by the De- 
partment of Education while at the secondary level it is shared by the 
universities and affiliated colleges.. The conditions under which 
teacher preparation work goes on in these latter institutions are very 
depressing. They do not have even the minimum desired accommo- 
dation, staff and equipment. They do not have any experimental 
school nor do they have proper facilities for organising teaching prac- 
tice. It is, therefore, necessary that these institutions should be given 
adequate financial support, so that this state is not filled with ill. 
trained teachers. Teacher education is the basis of qualitative im- 
provement and Government must spend more on this aspect of edu- 


cation. 


The problem of teacher education is two-fold. Firstly, there is 
the problem of expansion which eventually leads to shortage of trained 
teachers. By the end of the Third Five-Year Plan, it is estimated that 
there will be 1,60,600 primary school teachers in this State out of which 
41,500 will be untrained. The annual output of trained teachers from 
training institutions will be about 7,000 and thus the backlog of un- 
trained teachers will continue for some time more unless more training 
institutions are established and the intake is substantially increased. 
Similarly, at the middle (J.H.S.) stage a little over 45,000 teachers are 
expected to be employed of which nearly 6,000 will be untrained. 


A number of steps have been taken to meet the shortage of 
teachers. They are nearly two. In the first place, there are short in- 
service training programmes for teachers who have got some teaching 
experience. It is always necessary to take some emergency measures 
to meet the needs of expansion. Even the highly developed countries 
have had to face this situation. But the essential difference lies in 
the fact that a certain minimum of facilities was always insisted upon 
in education in general and teacher education in particular. Here, 
however, a happy balance between the goals to be achieved and the 
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means provided has not to be maintained and this had led to a sharp 
deterioration in standards of teacher education. Short in-service 


courses for removing the backlog have, therefore, to be accepted with 
caution. 


It has also been suggested to cover up the backlog through 
correspondence courses. The system of correspondence courses 
has been introduced in countries like U.S.A. and U.S.S.R for various 
purposes, e.g., refreshing on-the-job workers, giving advanced courses 
to gifted children and giving courses for backward children. Pro- 
vision of degree and school education courses is not a substitute for 
normal educational process. These courses are meant only for those 
who for one reason or the other cannot have an easy access to school 
or degree education. It must be remembered that in such countries 
normal facilities are available to a very large percentage of population 
and it is only a very insignificant number which is cared to be catered 
for through these correspondence courses. T am not aware of any 
respectable professional degree or school education certificate, which is 
awarded through these correspondence courses. These correspondence 
courses, therefore, should not be utilised for awarding professional 
certificates or degrees. i 


y Another point which needs to be remembered in this connection 
is that correspondence courses envisage a £ood deal of communication 
facilities, such as television, telephone, radio, ete. "These fac s are 
at present not available in this country. There is, therefore, every 
danger that teacher education through correspondence courses may be 
passed on for normal professional training and this will cut at the 
very root of all efforts for qualitative improvement, 


At the secondary level as a whole there does not seem to be short- 
age of trained teachers, There will be 31,000 teachers in the secondary 


frp BE aly = will be untrained, The annual output 
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stage two-year courses at the elementary teacher training institutions 
gives insufficient background. It is true that a large number of high 
school passed candidates come up to join specially the men’s training 
institutions, but that too compares unfavourably with other countries. 
As regards secondary teachers’ training institutions, the duration of 
one year has been found to be inadequate. Within such a short period 
it is not possible to develop proper attitudes and sutticient technical 
skill for the job. Though it is true that a programme cannot be im- 
proved simply by giving more time to it, the enrichment programme 
all the same does require much more time to be utilized for various 
important activities. Public reaction for such an extension of duration 
is not likely to be favourable and, therefore, it is suggested that the 
teacher training institutions should develop post-graduate or advanced 
courses and the students be given a master’s degree in place of bache- 
lor’s degree in education. This will provide incentive to students for 
staying on for another year to receive more effective training with a 
view to improving their prospects. The report of the committee 
appointed by the U.G.C., while examining ways and means to improve 
teacher education, has also recommended that there should be an 
integrated course of two years leading.to M.E.d. dearee?. 


This State has a number of ladders in the field of teacher education 
programme. Acharya Narendra Deo Committee Report (1938) re- 
commended only two types of teacher training institutions, one for 
basie schools and the other for higher secondary schools. There are, 
however, two difficulties in this connection. Fi 7, two-tier system 
will mean up-grading the qualifications of elementary school teachers 
and consequently this will mean additional financial burden. Secondly, 
so far as women are concerned, it is not possible at the moment to 
up-grade the minimum qualification of Junior High School Examina- 
tion on account of shortage of candidates. But at least in the case 
of boys this confusion can be simplified and only two level training 
institutions need be established. It is a step in the right direction 
that Government have decided to amalgamate the H.T.C. and 
J.T.C. courses. 


Throughout the British period up to 1947, teacher training insti- 
tutions always enjoyed a higher status than primary and secondary 
educational institutions and the staff provided for them had better 
scales of pay. Any one who has a chance of looking at the old training 
institutions, can easily compare them with the new ones and find out 
the depressing differences. In progressive countries teacher educa- 
tion has always deserved the focus of attention. Tt would be interest- 
ing to study the progressive „deterioration ofthe scales of pay in 
teacher training institutions. This will be evident from Table 61. 


The situation has now become so difficult that it is not possible 
to get ethcient hands in the teacher training institutions. Even the 
secondary school teachers do not want to come to the training college 
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1. Northern India Раі іка, March 22, 1966. 
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because they suffer financial loss. In secondary schools they can 
augment their income by private tuition whereas in the training 
colleges these facilities do not exist or are looked upon with disfavour. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the scales of pay of teachers of training 
colleges should be kept at a higher level. There is yet another im- 
portant argument in favour of this. Teacher education in secondary 
training institutions is post-graduate work and for post-graduate work, 
the universities give certain scales of pay. On the prineiple of equal 
pay for equal work it is necessary that the scales of teachers of training 
colleges should be the same as those in the universities. 


Usually the curriculum of a training institution consists of pedago- 
gical and content course along with the practice of teaching. In the 
secondary teacher training institutions, however, content courses do 
not find a place. The presumption is that those who come after 
graduation from the universities have sufficient academic background. 
In principle also, it would be wrong for the training institutions to try 
to achieve what the universities have not been able to do during a 
course of two to four years. Anyway, during the course of practice 
teaching pupil-teachers do get an insight into important content areas 
while preparing for class teaching. A full course of four to five year 
teacher-education is a common feature in countries like U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. There is, however, a strong reaction against this practice 
as this double purpose educational process neither gives good academic 
background to the students nor does it provide an adequate professional 
training. It is for this reason that universities such as Harvard, 
Stanford and Chicago and also many others are developing the course 
of M.A.T. (Master of Arts in Teaching) so that a student has a full four- 
year course in the University in liberal arts or sciences and thereafter 
comes better prepared to ш dergo the course in professional training. 
Tt is said in certain quarters that early identifieation of those who are 
interested in the teaching profession and are talented will lead to the 
enrichment of the teaching profession and as such the teachers will be 
better prepared through an integrated course of four years. It may 
here be added that the situation in this country is not suitable for 
carly drafting of talents to the teaching profession. The main reason 
is that the teaching profession lacks the financial incentive that other 
progressive countries are able to provide and in this sense the talent of 
a brilliant child when he moves out of a four-year teachers’ college will 
be under-utilised. Perhaps, he may fare better and find greater job- 
satisfaction in some other higher profession carrying better emolu- 
Tt will mean both personal satisfaction and better national 
therefore, necessary to emphasize that patterns which 
| should be adopted with caution and care. InU.K. 
the secondary school teachers are trained at the universities after they 
have graduated in liberal arts and sciences, and I feel that the teachers 
in U.K. are better equipped than those in U.S.A. One thing is cer- 
tain that unless the economic status of teachers is brought at par with 
other higher professions early drafting of talents to the teaching pro- 
fession may turn out to be a national wastage. 


ments. 
service. It is, н 
are alien to our sol 
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There is the problem of training institutions of special subjects, 
such as physical education; art, music, home science and craft, ete. 
There has always been a controversy between specialisation and general 
background. Specialised teachers specially in the field of neglected 
subjects suffer from certain disadvantages. Their openings for pro- 
motion are very few. Very often specialised teachers do not have an 
adequate work-load. They are required to teach other subjects also. 
When a total view of the functions of a school is taken, it seems neces- 
sary that specialisation should be within desirable limits. 16 seems, 
therefore, necessary that instead of having separate institutions for 
special subjects, there should be, in the first instance, general traininig 
as teachers and thereafter those who have got special interest and apti- 
tude for special branches, should have advanced courses in the uno- 
versity or training institutions. This will eliminate the in-rush ef 
those who are forced to take special branches for one reason or ths 
other without having any special interest in a particular field of work. 
And consequently, it will encourage those who have really some interet 
in their own field to take advanced courses. The modern trend is also 
to take the educational process as a whole with a liberal back-ground 


rather than canalise it into special fields. This is particularly true of 
the elementary and secondary school systems. 4 


The practice of teaching at the training institutions often comes 
up for strong criticism. It is criticised because it gives training in 
unrealistic situation and does not prepare the students for actual 
classroom problems. On this ground it is suggested that the students 
should be given opportunity to do class teaching and participate in 
the school life like normal teachers. No one can deny the importance 
of giving training in realistic situations. The question is whether there 
is enough time during the short period of ten months to provide 
this opportunity. After a student is put on a job in real situation, will 
this provide enough technical skill to the prospective teacher? I 
feel that unless the duration of the training is extended, the choice 
with us remains in respect of two alternatives—whether to put the 
prospective teacher in a real situation or to make him acquire technical 
skills under careful supervision and guidance which he may utilise in 
whatever situation he is placed. I am of opinion that it is better to 
initiate the teacher into basic technical skills and know-how so that he 
is ready to face any situation rather than any specific one. 


Here also we are deeply influenced by American practices. In 
that country the training programme includes a period of internship in 
which the teacher actually works in a school and participates in the 
total programme of school life which is possible on account of good 
means of transport and availability of competent teachers in co-operat- 
ing schools where it is possible to provide good supervision and guid- 
ance to the trainees. _Here, neither we have the time nor do we have 
the facilities for providing supervision and guidance. Once the teacher 
is put on his job in the school he works according to his own ideas, 
sometimes receiving guidance (often receiving no guidance at all) 
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from those who are not really competent to do so. It must be stated 
that the teacher training programme in U.S.A. is the result of a long 
historical process and it has taken a long time to get to the present 
position. 


However. I fail to understand what is in fact meant by the term 
“real situation". In our system of teaching practice the teacher has 
to prepare himself for taking small classes where he finds ample oppor- 
tunity to study psychological and sociological problems and develop 
skills to meet the situation, To talk of teaching in a real situation 
in the initial stage is like asking a soldier to begin practice in sword 


fighting on the battlefield rather than in the arena under controlled 
conditions. 


Another important question pertains to the system of evaluation 
in training colleges. The Report of International Team recommended 
that there should be no external examination in the training colleges. 
It would be worthwhile to quote them. “We recommend that the 
training institutions themselves assess the work of their students both 
in the theoretical studies and in the practice of teaching. They may, 
if they so desire, seck assistance of external assessors for this purpose”! 


The system of external examination vitiates the whole teaching 
programme and a lot of time is wasted in unnecessary cramming. 
Further this leads to teacher preparation work into narrow grooves. 
The short time available can better be utilized in broadening the out- 
look of a student and equipping him with values as well as knowledge 
which may make him an effective teacher. There is, therefore, a strong 
case for placing trust in the teachers and heads of institutions. Accord- 
ing to latest reports even the secondary school certificate examination 
in U.K. will be conducted by the local school teachers.? 


There is no reason why the training institutions which have the 
status of a university should not be given this trust and reliance. After 
all, the vicious circle has got to be broken somewhere. 


While schemes of improvement of teacher education involve 
heavy financial expenditure, one of the most economical method of 
attracting talents to the teaching profession is to provide good stipends 
to the pupil teachers. For some time past, it has been my experience 
that the qualifications of the candidates admitted have deteriorated. 
It is, therefore, suggested that this step may be taken immediately to 
ensure influx of better type of candidates. This will bring maximum 
of utility with minimum of investment. 


It has been suggested by the Robbins Committee Report (U.K.) 
that the optimum size of a training institution should be somewhere 
with an enrolment of 750. This proposal was endorsed by the All- 
India Association of Training Colleges because those who ‘sponsored 
this proposal were dominated by the idea of modelling their system 


l. T'eacher and Curricula in Secondary Schools—Report of Study by an 
International Team, The Ford Foundation, New Delhi, p. 43. 


2. Times Educational Supploment, April 9, 1965. 
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after the British. It has always been emphasised by various commit- 
tees and commissions that the teacher education programme should 
be of a residential type. Tt is difficult to imagine such a big residential 
training college in the present situation—as may accommodate an 
annual intake of 750. The cost will be heavy. The facilities antici- 
pated are mostly imaginary. This will involve many administrative, 
financial and academic problems which cannot be understood by those 
who have little experience of running teacher training institutions. 
It will adversely affect the quality of the programme and in our present 
situation it will be impossible to organise teaching practice for such a 
large group. 

Finally, in order to bring about improvement in the teacher 
education programme, it is necessary to give the training colleges the 
pride of place in the scheme of higher education. The University 
Education Commission (1948) and Robbins Committee both have dis- 
cussed the problem of training colleges along with the higher educa- 
tion. If teachers’ colleges are given the status of university or they 
are closely associated with the universities on the pattern of the Insti- 
tutes of Education in England, the tone of the training colleges 18 
bound to improve and many of the problems of providing incentive to 
the co-operating schools can also be solved. The leadership role of the 
universities has been emphasised both by the Mudaliar Commission 
on Secondary Education and Jha Committee on Plan Projects. The 
International Team of Experts also says that “the training colleges 
and the universities encourage higher research in education by making 
provision for doctor's degree in education." This can only be possible 
when the training colleges are given the status of a university as is the 
case in U.S.A. and is going to be the practice in U.K. in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Robbins Cominittee Report. 


1 5 WEST BENGAL 
D. N. Ray 
EVOLUTION OF TEACHER TRAINING IN WEST BENGAL 


West Bengal came into existence on August 15, 1947, as a result 
of the partitioning of India into India and Pakistan. So to trace the 
evolution of teacher education in West Bengal, one has to go back to 
the days when Bengal comprised not only undivided Bengal but also. 
Orissa and Behar. 


Before 1854 there were sporadic efforts made by some individuals 
and education societies for the training of vernacular teachers in 
Bengal. Regular institutions for teachers were first established in the 
country by Danish missionaries and a normal school was set up at 
Serampore by Carey. The Calcutta School Society, established in 
1819, took early steps to educate teachers of indigenous schools. 
In 1825 the Court of Directors awarded the Society a monthly grant 
of Rs. 500 for the purpose. A training class for women teachers was 
also organised by the Calcutta Ladies Society in the Central 
School for Girls. 


Wood’s Education Despatch of 1854 desired to see the establish- 
ment of training schools and classes for masters in each presidency in 
India. In West Bengal three r.ormal schools were set up in the next 
decade. The Caleutta Normal School was opened by Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar on 17th July, 1855. In September, 1856, the 
Normal School at Chinsurah was opened by Mr. Pratt, Inspector of 
Schools, for the superior class of vernacular teachers. In January, 
1857, the third normal school was started at Dacca by Mr. Henry 
Woodrow. These were followed by the Normal School at Patna, 
opened in October, 1863. ` 

Tae course of the normal schools was ef three years’ durat'on. 
In general, it was higher than the Entrance Course and in some 
subjects it exceeded the F.A. standard. 


The Hunter Commission (1882) refers to eight normal schools in 
Bengal, “the course of which is certainly not below that required for 
the First Arts Examination of the Calcutta University". But this 
did not apply to the large number of training schools for primary 
school teachers which provided courses for one or two years and ad- 
mitted-persons who had completed the primary school. 

One interesting experiment was the ‘guru training а Q.T. 
Class in Bengal, started in 1885-86. Under this plan, the headmasters 
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of selected middle schools were authorised to open classes for instruct- 
ing the gurus of indigenous primary schools. The curriculum included 
the subjects of the Upper Primary examinations and the elementary 
knowledge of school methods. The duration of the course was of 
one year. 


The normal or training schools bifureated into two types. The 
better type of institutions admitted candidates who had passed the 
middle vernacular examinations. They became teachers of vernacular 
in secondary schools or headmasters of vernacular schools. The 
Second type of institutions turned out a less finished article as it 
accepted lower qualifications, and had à shorter course. Ordinary | 
teachers in primary schools came out of the latter. 


Owing to the increase in training facilities the percentage of 
trained teachers in India increased from 18.4 in 1901-02 to 39 in 1921-22. 
But Bengal had the lowest—25, although the n.mber of primary 
training institutions rose to 111. This was due to two reasons—the 
ineffectiveness of the guru training schools and the low remuneration 
of primary teachers. The Quinquennial Review of the Progress of 
Education in India, 1917-22, pointed out that the condition regarding 
the training of primary teachers in Bengal was far from happy. 


The guru training classe 


matriculates, but there was not sufficie: 
a training. The recruits were generally 


In the year 1864.65 an English Department was established in 


for the traini Е utta, Hooghly, Dacca and Patna 
e training of junior masters in English and Anglo-vernacular 


schools. The Departments did not prove attractive. After trial for 
three sessions they were abolished at the end of 1866-67, 


< ere started in connec- 
ent vernacular training schools at 
Calcutta, Hooghly, Patna, Cuttack and Dacca. The courses were 
purely technical and comprised the Art of Teaching, School Manage- 
ment, and Physical and Moral Training. The classes were closed at 
tisfactory. 
4 ) ing class wag opened at Kurscong 
with Mr. R. Delaney, a trained person | recruited from England, as its 
principal. There were 16 European and Eurasi:n students. Ad- 
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vantage was taken of training 6 Indian teachers of government schools 
in Bengal each year in this training college from the beginning. The 
work of the college came to an end in 1903 due to the sudden resigna- 
tion of its principal. The unsatisfactory state of things in the field 
of training of teachers, particularly of English, was taken note by the 
then Government of Bengal. There were conferences and schemes and 
exchanges of correspondence between Governments of Bengal and 
India on the one hand and the Secretary of State for India on: the other, 
leading ultimately to the opening of the David Hare Training College 
on the Ist of July, 1908, in a rented house in Calcutta, for the training 
of graduate teachers. It was soon followed by the opening of the 
Patna "Training College (at first affiliated to the L.T. standard) and 
the Teachers’ Training College at Расса in July 1910, as a combined 
training college with L.T. and B.T. departments. 


The L.T. training at Patna was confined to Biharis only. Some 


< provisions for the training of undergraduates in Bengal was made by 


the London Missionary Society in their college at Bhawanipore by the 
opening of a small L.T. class which was affiliated to the Caleutta 
University in 1908. 


The Calcutta University appears to have anticipated the action 
of the Government of Bengal and Government of India. In the re- 
vised regulations drawn up under the Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
the Calcutta University incorporated two new chapters, one treating 
an examination for a Licentiate in Teaching and the other, for a 
degree of Bachelor of Teaching. These were based on the recommen- 
dations of the Tndian Universities Commission, 1902. 


The London Mi 'sionary Society, decided to close down its L.T, 
class from the beginning of the session 1918-19. By a government order 
dated 11th February, 1918, the opening of the L.T. class at the David 
Hare Training College, Caleutta, was sanctioned. The L.T. class 
continued till 1926-27. At the end of the quinquennium 1932-37, 
there were three grades of training institutions for men, viz., (1) the 
guru and muallim. training institutions for primary school teachers, 
(2) the normal or first class training schools for training “vernacular” 
teachers for secondary schools, and (3) the training colleges which pre- 
pared students for the University Degree Examination of Bachelor of 
Teaching. The Education Department also held examinations for 
teachers and inspecting officers who could not join a training class. 
It may be noted that there were five normal or first class training 
schools in the province in 1936-37, one in each Division. 


There were two training colleges for men in Bengal, both 
of which were maintained by Government, one at Dacca primarily 
intended for the natives of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi divisions 
and the other at Calcutta intended mainly for natives of West 
Bengal districts. | 

In July 1935, the University of Calcutta opened a Teachers’ 
Training Department with a view to offer facilities to teachers for 
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training and to promote the systematic study of the science and art of 
education. Till the end of the quinquennium, the work was mainly 
restricted to vacation and short term courses throughout the 
year. 


There were two types of training schools—rather, courses— 
for women. To the two years’ junior course only those who had passed 
the Middle Vernacular or the Middle English Examination were now 
admitted and to the one year's senior course only matriculates were 
admitted. The Diocessan College, Caleutta, had a training depart- 
ment for girls reading for the B.T. examination, but the department 
was closed down in 1935. Then the "Training Department of Scottish 
Churches College, Calcutta, was opened at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Government of Bengal. At the Training Depart- 
ment of the Loreto House, Calcutta, both L.T. and B.T. students were 
trained. The quinquennial review ended with the remark that the 
arrangements available for the training of men and women teachers in 
the province were meagre. It is depressing to note that the 
Quinquennial Review on the Progress of Education in West Bengal 
for the period 1942-43 to 1946-47 does not present a better picture. 
To quote from the review, “Nowhere probably is the condition in the 
educational world of West Bengal so unsatisfactory as the dcterio- 
ration of the training of teachers. Here in the Indian Schools there 


are little signs of improvement and in some respects definite indica- 
tions of deterioration.” 


TABLE 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN INDIAN SCHOOLS, 1947 


Primary Middle High Total 


Men ... 12,999 1,605 1,540 16,144 

Women ila 702 474 393 1,569 

Total 13,701 2,079 1,933 17,713 
TABLE 


TRAINED TEACHERS IN INDIAN SCHOOLS IN BURDWAN 
AND CALCUTTA ишо 


Fr Total number Number of train- Percentage to 
of teachers ed teachers the total 

1942 26,412 9,833 37.2 

1947 30,651 10,227 33.3 
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Facilities for training were provided in the Normal Training 
School at Hoogly, several primary training schools and in the training 
colleges. 


TABLE 
TRAINING SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 1947 


Number of Schools or Number of students 
Colleges enrolled 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 


Ist Grade Training (Nor- 


mal Training School) 1 123 1 26 eis 26 
Primary Training School 44 9 53 1,080 204 1,284 
Training College 3* 2 5 131 97 228 


* Also admit women students. 

The (First Grade) Normal Training School at Hoogly meant for 
training vernacular teachers in secondary schools and teachers of 
primary training schools had 26 pupils in 1947 as against 87 in 1942. 
Of the 53 training institutions for primary school teachers, 40 were 

overnment managed, 38 for men, 2 for women ; 1 municipal managed ; 
10 aided, 4 for men and 6 for women ; 2 un-aided, 1 for men, 1 for wo- 


men. 

Out of government institutions for men, 5 were training centres 
attached to high schools. These were make-shift arrangements, as they 
were to be superseded by the establishment of complete schools. 
Twenty schools were of the old type and 13.of the new. It was in- 
tended to replace the primary training schools of the old type by those 
of the new, because the new schools had better staff and larger 
accommodation. 

The David Hare Training College, Calcutta, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Training Department and the Union Christian Train- 
ing College at Berhampore, though primarily meant for men gradu- 
ates, admitted women graduates also. The two other private colleges— 
Loreto House and Scottish Churches Colleges, both in Calcutta, were 
exclusively for women. 

In 1944 Basic education was first introduced in Bengal and a 
training centre was permanently established a year later at Jhargram, 
This was afterwards shifted to Balarampur in the district of Midna- 
pore. In these two centres 69 teachers including 12 women were 
trained during 1945-47. Of them 34 were deputed by Government. 
The Basic craft chosen here was spinning, but correlation was effected 
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both through the basic craft and kitchen gardening. The syllabus 
of the Hindusthani Talimi Sangha was generally followed. 

During the next ten years, there was some progress of teachers’ 
training facilities at all the three levels, viz., Post-Matric, Under-gradu- 
ate and Graduate. But the percentages of trained teachers did not 
rise much. 


There were 40 primary training schools and 15 Basic training 
schools (including one attached to Visva-Bharati) functioning in West 
Bengal in 1956-57. Basie training schools (redesignated as Basic 
Training Colleges) were improvement on primary training schools. 
The Government also decided not only to start new basic training 
schools but also to convert gradually primary training schools to 
basic training schools. 


During 1955-56 the first institution for the training of under- 
graduate teachers (i.e., those who passed Т.А. and I.e. examination) 
was started. That was of Basic type. Next year, two more institu- 
tions were started both in Calcutta and they were open to women only. 
"Though they were not of the Basic pattern, the training imparted was 
of progressive nature and closely conformed to the basic type. 

x By the end of 1956-57 there were 5 post-graduate training colleges 
and 3 Departments providing B.T. training to graduate teachers of 
secondary schools. But the Post-Graduate Basie Training College at 


Banipore, Twenty-four Parganas, was the only institution of its kind -~ 


training basic teacher educators and administrators in West Bengal. 


Mention should be made of the arrangements for specialised 
training of secondary school teachers in subjects like Domestie Science 
and Physical Education. The Viharilal Mitra Institute, a teaching 
Institute of Caleutta University, was established to train women 
teachers for teaching Domestic Science in high schools. The mini- 
mum qualification was LA. or LSe. The course was of one year's 
duration and a Diploma in Domestic Science Training was awarded 
on the successful completion of the course. The training provided 
a general background of Theory and Practice of Education and Child 
Psychology in addition to specialised knowledge in Home Science. 


There were also facilities for training of graduate men teachers as 
physical instructors in the Government College of Physical Educ ition 
at Banipore. The course was of one year and the curriculum included 


the Theory and Practice of Physical Education, Health Education, 
Educational Psychology ete. - 


Under the auspices of the All-India Council for Seconcary 


Education, Extension Service Departments were organised and three 
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such Departments were attached to Vinaya-Bhavana, David Hare 
Training College and the Institute of Education for Women, for the 
benefit of teachers in service. Thus in addition to training pro- 
grammes which were exclusively pre-service, in-service training pro- 
grammes which so long used to be organised occasionally, now started 
being organised more systematically and regularly. 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF TRAINING INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES 

At present there are broadly three categories of training institu- 
tions in West Bengal, viz., (1) Primary Training and Basic Training 
Schools; (2) Under-Graduate Training Colleges ; and (3) Post- 
Graduate Training Colleges As many as twenty-three primary 
training schools and 33 Basic training schools (re-designated as Junior 
Basic Training Colleges) including one attached to the Visva-Bharati 
are functioning in the State. 

Primary Training Schools.—The duration of training is one full 
academie year. The minimum qualification for admission to the course 
is, barring a few exceptions, a Matriculation or School Final pass certi- 
ficate. "The curriculum includes professional subjects, general educa- 


cation and practical work like drawing, gardening, modelling, prepara- 


tion of a globe and two relief maps. 


Junior Basic Training Colleges.—These are residential . insti- 
tutions. The course is of one year's duration consisting of a minimum 
number of 220 days. The session ordinarily commences in July or 
November. The minimum qualification for admission is Matriculation 
or its equivalent. In the case of women candidates the qualification 
may be relaxed provided they do well in an admission test. 


COURSES OF STUDY 
Group A 
General Studies 
(1) Languages and literature. 
(2) Environmental and Social Studies. 
Group B 
Education 
(1) Principles of Education including history of education. 
(2) Educational Psychology and Child study. 
(3) School Organisation and Administration. 
(4) Methodology of primary school subjects. 
(5) Health and Physical Education. 
(6) Practical teaching. 
Group C 


Crafts | 
(1) Spinning and elementary weaving. 
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(2) Gardening. 
(3) Any one of the following subsidiary crafts— 
(а) Paper and Cardboard work, 
(6) Bamboo work. 
(c) Leaf weaving. 
(d) Coir work. 
Group D 
Creative and decorative arts. 
Group E 
Community life and social activities— 
(1) Organisation of community life. 
(2) Social service in the neighbourhood. 


(3) Social and recreational programmes. 


Group F 
(1) Music and dramatics. 
(2) Preparation of children's literature. 


A Board of Examiners appointed by D.P.L, West Bengal, 


conducts examination of all J; unior Basic Training Colleges and Primary 
Training Schools. 


After the successful completion of a year’s training by the trainee, 
the principal of the institution awards a provisional certificate stating 
the division, The award of the final certificate is made by the D.P.T., 


Senior Training For Wo; 
courses, this training course is 
Schools. The duration of the 


engal Board of Secondary Education 


ts | c Senior Basic Teachers’ 
Training Course, I.Sc. passed candidates were eligible to join this course 
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and receive the scale for under-graduate trained teachers after success- 
ful completion of the training. 


The number of recognised training schools for Senior Training 
Examination is at present cight. This examination, Theoretical and 
Practical, is conducted by the Chief Inspector, Women’s Education, 
West Bengal, with the help of a Board of Examiners appointed by the 
D.P.I. The Board advises the C.I.W.E. in respect of the syllabus, 
appointment of paper-setters and examiners and publication of re- 
sults. 


The difference between the courses of Junior Basic Training and 
Senior Training lies mainly in the selection of crafts. In Junior Basic 
Training spinning and gardening are compulsory crafts whereas in the 
Senior Training these are not so. On the other hand it is compulsory 
for the trainees to pass Lady Brabourne Needle-work Primary 
Diploma Examination. 


Certificates showing the division in which the candidates were 
placed are awarded by the D.P.I. They are, however, handed over to 
successful candidates after completion of 2 years’ service in any re- 
cognised school. 


Nursery, Kindergarten and Primary (Pre-Basic and Basic) 
School Teachers’ Training—There are two government sponsored 
teachers’ training institutes for this training. These are Chittaranjan 
Teachers’ Training Institute and the Training School attached to 
Gokhale Memorial Girls’ High School and College, Caleutta. The aim 
of such a. course is to provide training to those women who wish to 
equip themselves for educational work with children in Nursery, K.G. 
and Primary classes (Pre-Basic and Basic—age-group 2} to 10 years). 
"The duration of this course is 2 years. Candidates seeking admission 
to the course, (2) must be over 18 years of age and (b) must pass School 
Final, Higher Secondary or Intermediate Examination. This course is 
popular with graduates also. The examination is conducted by the 
Chief Inspector, Women’s Education, West Bengal, assisted by a sub- 
committce appointed by a Board of Examiners, appointed in its turn 
by the D.P.I. to act as an Advisory Body to help the C.I.W.E. in res- 

ect of syllabus, appointment of paper-setters, examiners and publica- 
tion of results. 6 
В Certificates are awarded by the D.P.I. to successful candidates at 
the end of 2 years. The candidate after passing is required to serve 
in a recognised school for 2 years as а teacher after which the provi- 
‘sional certificate is replaced by a Diploma. 


This course provides training in the content of school subjects for 
one year and professional training for another year, emphasis being 
Jaid on the training of character of the teacher-in-training. 

Under-Graduale Training Colleges.—There are at present five 
senior basic training colleges, one in each of the districts of Birbhum, 
Burdwan, Calcutta, Darjeeling and Twenty-four Parganas. They 
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were originally meant for the training of under-graduates, i.e., those 
who had passed the Т.А. and I.Sc. examinations. They are now open 
to those who have passed the Higher Secondary Examination of the 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


The Senior Basie Training College at Banipore which was started 
in 1955-56 is now defunct and its premises are being used by the State 
Institute of Education. The curriculum of Senior Basic Training 
College is like that of Junior Basic Training Colleges but of a higher 
standard. 

Post-graduate Basic Training Colleges —There are two such colle- 
ges in West Bengal, one at Вапірте and the other at Rahara, both in 
the Twenty-f ur Parganas. The objectives of a P.G.B.T. College are : 


A. To train— 
(7) staff of Basic Training Institutions ; 
(ti) supervisors for Basic Schools ; 
(ii) teachers for Senior Basic Schools. 


B. To organise short courses of training for experienced teachers 
and inspectors. 


~ The P.G.B.T. college at Banipore is co-educational while that at 
Rahara is for men only. Both of them are residential institutions, 
open to graduates only. The regular course consists of one academic 
year having a minimum of 200 working days (170 full and 30 half work- 
ing days). The short course consists of six months. 


The course consists of the following :—(i) Organisation of commu- 
nity life of the college and of the neighbourhood ; (ii) Crafts ; (iii) 
Theoretical subjects ; (iv) Practical education work. 


Each activity has the same weightage so far as the award of 
marks is concerned. 


Examination is conducted both internally and externally. 
Topies examined internally are not ordinarily examined externally. 
Half the total marks is allotted to internal assessment. While the 
internal examination is conducted by the college staff, the external 
examination is conducted by a Board of Examiners appointed by 
the D.P.I. of which the Principal is an ex-officio member. The internal 
examination is spread over the academic year, while the external 
examination is held during the last fortnight of the session. 


As in the case of Junior and Senior Basic Training Colleges, each 
trainee of a P.G.B.T. college is required to serve in a recognised institu-- 
tion for a period of 6 months on the completion of 12 months college: 
course and then undergo a refresher course for one month success- 
fully in order to merit the award of diploma. 


Short Course of Training for Educational Officers —The duration: 
of the course is six months. The work is intensive in nature and consists: 
of lectures and discussion, seminars, practical work, inspection of school: 
and visit and actual teaching work. The traince is required to parti- 


\ 
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cipate actively in all the corporate community activities of the college. 
There is no examination, sessional work is taken into consideration 
while awarding attendance certificates. 

Post-Graduate Training Colleges.—The colleges provide courses 
of training to graduate teachers of secondary schools, leading to the 
B.T. degree except in the case of Vinaya-Bhavana, Visva-Bharati, 
which prepares students for the B.Ed. degree. There are altogether 
25 such colleges affiliated to different universities of West Bengal. 
The details are given below : 


Caleutta University kiwa 17 
Burdwan 3 
North-Bengal University sita 3 
Kalyani University 1 

1 


Visva-Bharati University 


Recently, the Calcutta University and Visva-Bharati have 
changed their curricula and syllabuses while Kalyani University started 
a few years back with its own curriculum and syllabuses—slightly 


` differing from those of the Calcutta University at that time. All these 


universities now lay almost equal emphasis on the contents and methods 
of teaching the school subjects—a departure from the old Caleutta 
syllabuses which are still followed by the Burdwan and North Bengal 
universities. The latter have set up committees for the revision of 


their curriculum and syllabuses. 


Broadly speaking, students are required to read professional 
subjects like Principles of Education, Educational Psychology, Current 
Problems of Indian Education and Contents and Methods of Teaching 
different school subjects and to undergo necessary teaching practice 
in recognised schools. While Kalyani University and Visva- 
Bharati, having each one constituent College of Education, have 
allotted 20 per cent and 25 per cent respectively of marks assigned to 
Theory Papers, and 50 per cent of marks for Practical Teaching, to 
internal assessment, the other universities have not done so, obviously 
because of difficulties in maintaining a uniform standard among a 
number of different training colleges. The duration of the B.T./B.Ed. 
courses is the same, viz., one academic year. 


As a result of the recent changes in the B.Ed. curriculum of 
Visva-Bharati, a teacher-in-training has to study the Contents and 
Methods of Teaching two school subjects other than crafts, one at 
an advanced level and the other at the ordinary level. He has also 
to specialise in one of the crafts, viz., Artistic Handicrafts, Gardening, 
Woodwork, Weaving and Music. 

Emphasis is also laid on the community living, co-curricular 
activities, physical education, etc., so that most of the good aspects in 
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is trying to improve the trainees knowledge of the content of school 
subjects with the help of university teachers of different Departments. 


Higher Degrees in Education —The Department of Education, 
Calcutta University, in co-operation with the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, provides a two-year course leading to M.A./M.Se.] 
(in Education) degree. Visva-Bharati, through its Department of 
Education, Vinaya-Bhavana, similarly runs a one-year course open 
to B.T./B.Ed.s leading to the M.Ed. degree. There is also provision 
for doing research work in both the universities for the Doctorate 


Contents Training Cours2s in Physics, Chemistry and Biology. — 
As there is a dearth of qualified science teachers (B.Sc. (Hons) or M.Se.] 
to teach Elective Science Course in the upgraded section (classes IX— 
XI), to meet the demand for science teachers for XI-class schools, 
contents training courses in Physics, Chemistry and Biology of 6 
months duration have been introduced, since 1957, in five colleges 
affiliated up to the Honours standard, for training existing experienced 
B.Sc. (Pass) teachers of the general sections of XT.class Schools. 'The 
teacher-trainees receive both theoretical and practical training, The 
training courses are held twice a year. The total number of ‘seats is 
175 for each term. So the annual output of such trained teachers is 
350. On successful completion of training the teachers get a special 
at the rate of pay Rs. 25 per month in addition to their grade pay, if 
they are entrusted with the teaching of an Elective Scienca in the 
upgraded sections (class IX—XI). 


The Institute of Scienc Education.—Attached to the Burdwan Uni- 
versity, is the Institute « f Science. Tt was started last year in order to 
improve the academic qualifications of science teachers and equip them 
for teaching in Higher Secondary classes. At present it offers 
two courses—one in Physics and the other in Chemistry, for a period 
of 9 months. Ti.irty teachers in each course may be admitted. The 
course in Biology also is expected to be introduced soon. е" 

Government Hindi Teachers Training College.—There i i 6 
Teachers Training College in Calcutta offering two aine XU cals 
months and the other for one year. "There is provision 
in each course. 

The Institute of English Teaching. Calentta.—It Ш 
years back under d. joint auspices of the State Governmen 


: T glish. 
British Council. It runs courses in the boe ple у : 
trained and untrained graduate teachers of Eng te 


2 ion, Banipore. + 
The Government College of Physical ST Mr Instruct- 
offers facilities to women teachers also for training al Instructors. 


3 Dip- 
Tesses just as men teachers are trained as Eyes an ofthe course. 
lomas are awarded by the D.P.I. on successful comp 


set up a few 
= t Bud the 
Both 
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The Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, David 
Hare Training College —It is now an independent institution. It runs 
‘two courses for career masters ; one is part-time and is run during the 
months of January to April and the other is an intensive six-week 
course run during the summer vacation. Certificates are awarded by 
the D.P.I. to those who pass the Career Masters’ Certificate examina- 
tion conducted by a committee appointed by the D.P.I. The course 
is open to both men and women trained graduate teachers. 


Other Institutions —Méntion has already been made of the 
Calcutta University's Vibarilal Mitra Institute and the training that is 
provided there to the undergraduate women teachers for th» Diploma 
in Domestic Science Training. There is also provision for the Post- 
graduate Diploma in Domestic Science Teaching. 


Extension Service Centres and Units —There are nine such centres/ 
units, and they are attached to nine secondary teachers’ training colle- 
ges. They provide in-service education to teachers of secondary schools 
and two centres attached to Kalanabagram Sikshayatan and Banipore 
State Institute of Education arrange in-service education p og ammes 
for primary school teachers. These Extension Centres and Units are 
guided by the Field Services Dep&rtment of the N.C.E.R.T. 


The State Institute of Education, —Banipore.—It organises 
periodically refresher courses for primary teacher educators and 
supervisors, along with other programmes. 


RELATION WITH THE STATE GOVERNMENT, UNIVERSITIES 
AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Most of the training institutions are under the direct control of 
the State Government through the Directorate of Publie Instruction. 
All the primary training and Basic training (Junior, Senior and Post- 
graduate) institutions are directly related with the State Government 
because they have to follow the Departmental curricula and syllabuses 
and prepare students for the examinations conducted by Boards 
appointed by the D.P.I. So far as the post-graduate teacher training 
colleges (non-Basic) are concerned, they follow their respective uni- 
versities’ curricula and syllabus. Their trainees take the B.T./B.Ed. 
examination of the universities to which they are affiliated although 
almost all of them are supported financially by the State Government. 


The Extension Service Departments attached to the different 
Training Institutions are mainly financed by the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training and partly by the State Govern- 
ment. Their programmes are guided by the Department of Field 
Services, N.C.E.R.T., in collaboration with the State Department of 
Education and the universities concerned, in the case of centres at 
Vinaya-Bhavana and Kalyani Teachers’ Training College. 

The institutions like the Bureau of Educational and Psychological 


Research, the Institute of English Teaching, the College of Physical 
Education, the Government Hindi Teachers’ Training College, have 
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nothing to do with the universities. They are controlled by 
Government. . 


FINANCE 


Almost the entire expenditure on the training institutions is 
borne by the State Government and the Central Government. A very 
small part is met out of income from fees or other sources. Some 
of the figures that have been available from the Education Directorate, 
West Bengal, are given in Table on the next page. 


Tt may be noted that a sum of Rs. 1,90,420 was spent on primary 
non-basie training schools. The expenditure was met from govern- 
ment funds. "There were 39 such institutions—29 for men and 10 for 
women. The number of Junior Basic Training colleges was 22. АП 
of them were State institutes. The Government spent Rs. 4,18,991. 


Tuition fees and financial assistance to students.—In most of the 
cases no tuition fees are charged, deputation allowances are given to 
confirmed teachers of recognised schools and in addition, stipends are 
given. All the students of Junior Basic Training Colleges and Primary 
Training Schools receive monthly stipends of Rs. 30 each. In training 
schools for women (5 in Caleutta and one at Kalingpong), day 
scholars do not receive any stipends but boarders receive at the rate of 
Rs. 24 per month while in two other training schools for women (one 
at Hastings House, Alipur, and the other at Krishnagar) 
and boarders receive stipends at the rate of Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 respective- 
ly per month. Needless to say that tuition is free. So far as the 
senior basic training colleges are concerned, except in the case of 3: 
colleges, namely, Loreto Senior Basic Training College, Senior Basic 
Training College under Bagiya Pallee Samgathan Samity, Senior Basic 
Training College attached to Gokhale Memorial Girls’ School and 
College, all in Calcutta, tuition is free and all students receive stipends 
at the rate of Rs. 30 per month. In the other three colleges tuition 
fees are charged and only 10 students out of a total number of 60 in 
each of the two colleges, one under the B.P.S.S. and the other attach- 


ed to Gokhale Memorial School and College, receive stipends at the 
rate of Rs. 30 per month. 


‚ day scholars 


Students of the Government Hindi Teachers’ Training College 
receive stipends at the rate of Rs. 40 per month. No tuition fees are 
charged by the two post-graduate Basic training colleges. At Banipore 
there is provision for 30 stipends at the rate of Rs. 50 per month for 


women students and 75 stipends for men at the rate of Rs. 40. At 


Rahara all the trainees receive stipends at the rate of Rs. 40 per 
month, 


4 As regards the B.T. 
in the Government man 
The aided collegcs and c 


/B.Ed. colleges, no tuition fees are charged 
aged and Government sponsored colleges. 
olleges which are Departments of Education 
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of universities like Calcutta University Teachers’ Training Department, 
Vinaya-Bhavana and Teachers’ Training College, Kalyani. charge 
‘tuition fees. Fifty per cent of the trainees at David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, and the Institute of Education for Women, Alipur, 
receive stipends at the rate of Rs. 50 per month. In the case of other 
government managed or government sponsored training colleges and 
Vinaya-Bhavana, the same percentage of students receive stipends 
at the rate of Rs. 40 per month. For Vinaya-Bhavana, in addition 
to these W.B. Government stipends, there are 5 merit scholarships 
of Rs. 75 each open to First Class graduates. Similarly for the M.Ed. 
course 5 merit scholarships of the same value are available to First 
Class B.T.’s/B.Ed.’s. 


In the case of the remaining colleges the value of the stipends is 
either Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 ; the number of stipends is smaller i.e., less than 
50 per cent of the total roll strength. 


The teacher trainees for the Contents Training Courses in Physics/ 
Chemistry/Biology have to pay no fees, and they get in addition to 
their deputation pay a stipend at the rate of Rs. 50 per month if they 
are deputed to the colleges in Caleutta and at the rate of Rs. 40 per 
month if to the colleges outside Calcutta. Similarly the Science 
teachers who join the Institute of Science Education attached to the 
Burdwan University, receive their deputation pay as well as a stipend 
of Rs. 40 per month. 


Teachers joining the part time course for Career Masters do not 
pay any fees. They are given an allowance to meet their transport 
charges. Those who join the Intensive Course during the Summer 
Vacation are paid in addition to their pay, T.A. and D.A. both for the 
training period and for coming back again some time before the 
Vacation when usually the Examination is held. Tuition fees are 
charged by the Caleutta University for the courses of Domestic Science. 
A few Government Stipends are, however, available. For the 
Institute of English Teaching Courses, teachers-in-trainine get their 
deputation pay. They have not to pay any tuition fees. In all the 


institutions where tuition fees are payable, there is a liber. isi 
: » ѕ a liberal provis 
for free and half-free studentships. Provision 


Management.—Most of the training institutions are government 
managed, a few are privately managed some of wl 


: i hich are government 
sponsored, that is, entirely financed by government while the rest are 
partly aided by the government. Á zr 


Out of the total twenty-nine primary tr; 
Basic) for men, twenty-eight were run by the 
one by a munieipal board. In the case of wo 


1 aining schools (non- 
State Government and 
men the situation was 
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entirely different. Out of the total ten only two were run by the State 
Government and the rest by private aided bodies. Similarly out of 
thirty Junior Basic Training Colleges for men eight were run by private 
bodies and the rest by State Government. For women there were 
only two training colleges which were run by private bodies. 


At the post-graduate level there was not a single Basie Post- 
Graduate Training College for women and the one that existed in the 
year 1962-63 was meant only for men and was a government 
responsibility. However, the position at the under-graduate level 
was slightly different. Out of the four colleges, only one was under 
the government patronage, and the rest under the private 
managements. In the case of Post-Graduate Training Colleges under 
the non-Basie category for men, out of the eight then existing colleges, 
six were under private management and two under State. For women 
there was only one college and that too was run by the State. 


At present there are seventeen non-Basic Post-Graduate Training 
Colleges for men, out of which thirteen are under private management, 
including the world famous Vishwa-Bharati and Kalyani University. 
The rest are financed and run by the State Government. At the 
under-graduate level there are only three colleges for women and none 
for men, and the same are run by private bodies. 


The College for Physical Education, the State Institute of 
Education, the Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, the 
Institute of English Teaching and Government Hindi Teachers’ Train- 
ing College are managed wholly by the State Government. While 
the Institute of Science Education is attached to the Burdwan Univer- 
sity with à governing body of which the State Education Minister is 
the ex-officio President and the Vice-Chancellor, Burdwan University, 
the ex-officio Vice-President, it is wholly financed by the Central 
Government and State Government. The Viharilal College of Home 
Science is managed by. the Caleutta University. 


Percentage of Trained Teachers at different levels.—Percentages 
of trained teachers in different fields have not gone up appreciably 
although in recent years the number of training institutions and their 
intake capacities vary considerably as will be evident from Table on 
the next page. 


For instance, upto the primary teachers’ l:v.1 the number of 
training institutions has increased from 59 to 70 in 1966-67 and the- 
number of seats from about 1,500 to about 4,500 in the corresponding. 
year. At the under-graduate teachers’ level the number of training 
institutions has increased from nil to 8 with 690 seats. At the post- 
graduate level, the number of training colleges has gone up to 27 from 
5 and the number of seats from about 300 to 3,600 and yet the percen- 
tage of trained teachers remains almost the same, „the reason being 
that during the intervening period the number of institutions—prim- 
ary, middle and secondary, together with enrolment and teachers 


has increased simultaneously. 
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The latest published figures available are those for 1963.64 as 
given in chapter IV Table 4.2, of the Indian Education Commission's 
Report. They are given below : 


TABLE 
PERCENTAGE OF TRAINED TEACHERS 


Higher Lower 
Bapa nang Primary Primary 
a Stage Stage 
Number of Teachers 40,238 12,041 98,306 
Percentage of trained teachers 35.6 16.3 38.3 


Teacher need in West Bengal during Fourth Plan and the Pro. 
gramme for training —The final shape which the State’s Fourth Plan 
will take no body knows but the following figures, which are taken from 
the Education Department’s Proposal, will give an idea of the teacher 
need and the programme for training them. 


TABLE 


TEACHER NEED IN THE FOURTH PLAN 


Position in Additional Total 
Number of teachers 1965-66 Target Position 
(Estimated) 1966-71 1970-71 
1. Primary Schools— 
(i) Total 1,09,500 37,500 1,47,000 
(ii) Trained 54,500 40,000 94,500 
2. Middle Schools— 
(i) Total 14,500 5,000 19,500 
(ii) Trained 3,357 6,143 ,500 
3. High and Higher Secondary 
Schools— 
(i) Total 41,391 18,609 60,000 


(ii) Trained 16,947 13,053 30,000 


Thus the target is to raise the percentage of trained teachers to 
50, 48.7 and 64.3 at the Secondary Stage, Middle Stage and Primary 


Stage respectively from 40.9, 23.1 and 49.8 the estimated percentages 


How to achieve the targets ? It is proposed to increase the 
number of training institutions as shown in Table on next page and 
also to increase the intake capacities of the existing institutions. 
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In order to remove the backlog of untrained graduate teachers, 
West Bengal Government are encouraging such teachers to take ad- 
vantage of the Summer-cum-correspondence course leading to the 
B.Ed. degree, organised by the Regional College, Bhubaneswar, by 
having agreed to pay the travelling expenses to teachers deputed 
to this course and also Rs. 100 per teacher so that the Regional College 
can donate a kit of instructional material to each teacher. 


TABLE 
INCREASE IN INSTITUTIONS 


Position in Additional 


Teacher training Institutions 1965-66 Target Тонне» 
(Estimated) 1966-71 ы 
1. Teachers’ Training Schools— 
(i) Total 86 14 100 
(it) Basie 49 14 63 
2. Teachers’ Training Colleges 
(i) Total 26 8 34 
(ii) Basic 10 2 12 
(iii) Secondary Teachers Train- 
ing Departments attached 
to Arts/Science Colleges 
and Universities 8 4 12 
TABLE 
INCREASE IN ENROLMENT 
Enrolment in Training Institu- r 
tions — 
1. Teachers’ Training Schools 
(ineluding training classes 
attached to Seconders. Schools А 
Coll —School level)— 
(i) Total 6,305 4,000 16,305 
(ii) Basie 4,615 E4000 8,615 
2. Toachers’ Training oes 
including training classes 
: attached to Colleges/Univer- 
sity departments—College 
level)— 
s 3,686 814 4,500 
m n 1,090 310 1,400 


(ii) Basic 


A proposal for introducing similar correspondence courses by 

the State Institute of Education for the primary school teachers, is 

ing considered by the State Government. Five hundred teachers 
rent be trained in every 18 months under the proposed scheme. 
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West Bengal with her rapidly increasing student population 
augmented by almost constant influxes of refugees from East Bengal 
and a backlog of untrained teacher numbering about 100,000 has to 
adopt various courses in addition to opening regular training institu- 
tions and increasing the intake capacities of existing institutions. She 
must have at least one centre for correspondence education for 
secondary school teachers and accept some of the other recommenda- 


tions of the Kothari Commission in regard to the clearance of the 
backlog. 


Apart from the backlog of untrained teachers both at the :econ- 
dary an 1 primary levels, West Bengal has other problems too. With the 
rapid expansion of training facilities by opening new training institu- 
tions there is a tendency for the quality of the training imparted to 
deteriorate. This State has given facilities to untrained teachers to 
get themselves trained by giving them deputation pay as well аз sti- 
pends at least to a large percentage of trainees. But it has not yet 
taken care to see that teachers of training institutions get themselves 
properly qualified for their job of teacher education. Practically no 


financial assistance is given to those teachers who join the M.A,/ 
MSc. in Education or M.Ed. course. 


Many newly started training institutions are inadequately staffed 
and not properly equipped and the arrangements for practice teaching 
are far from satisfactory. The idea of internship in co-operating 
schools will take a long time to take roots in our soil. There is a dearth 
of good schools and not many good schools will be willing to co-operate 


with a training institution by accepting teachers-in-training for having” 


their practice teaching there and agreeing to help the teachers-in. 
training in planning, giving their lessons and evaluating them, 


The teachers-in-training at the primary stage are usually matri- 
culates, yet their knowledge of English is so poor that many of them 
are not capable of teaching English in Class IIT where English is 
introduced now and training cannot equip them for their task. So 
three things appear to be essential. first the improvement of teaching 
English in our secondary schools, secondly 
qualification for admission to primary trainir 
basic colleges, thirdly inereasing the duration of the training period 
to two years. More emphasis should be laid on the teaching of the 
content of school subjects including English. 


raising the minimum 
ng schools or junior 


The Education Commission's recommendation regarding the 
establishment of a State Board of Teacher Education also deserves 
Serious consideration. At present there is hardly any co-ordination 
between training institutions at different levels and ‘among training 
institutions at the same level. For example, at the post-graduate 
level, there are basic training institutions directly controlled by 
the State Department of Education and the non-basie institutions 


— n — — CDA? 
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controlled by different universities to which they are affiliated, with 
different curricula and syllabuses. An integration of teacher educa- 
tion at different levels and co-ordination among different institutions. 
at the same level can and should be effected through a State Board 


of Teacher Education. 


Research in the field of education has not received in West 
Bengal as much attention as in some other States. The M.A./M.Se. 
(in Education) course of the Calcutta University, although spread 
over two academic years, does not include any paper on Methodology 
of Educational Research. Preparation of dissertations is not com- 
pulsory for all candidates. The result is that only 2 or 3 D.Phil'.s in 
Education have been produced so far. This state of things must be 
improved in the interest of education at all levels. 


[Tho weiter acknowledges with gratitude the help rendered by the Direc- 
torato of Education, West Bengal, in preparing this chapter.] s 


1 6 UNION TERRITORIES 
B.N. Pandey 
INTRODUCTION 


i erritories consisting of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, 
Т RISK Delhi, Goa, Damas & Diu, Himachal Pradesh, 
Laccadive and M. & A. Islands, Manipur, N.E.F.A. Pondicherry and 
“Tripura, are a strange group of administrative units with very different 
traditions and equally varied stages of educational development, 
"The only common thing that binds them together is the lucky arrange- 
ment by which the Union Government looks after them. They are, 
therefore, financially better off than many of the States. Some of 
these territories were former princely States, e.g., Tripura 
and Himachal Pradesh. It may be noted that Himachal Pr 
an amalgam of many tiny princely States with different levels 
tional development. But some of the areas were former non-British 
territories, which were freed from bondage only after 1947. "These had 
a distinct cultural and educational tradition. But they 
looked to the neighbouring provinces for educational inspirati 
Examples are Pondicherry and Goa. The administration of Goa, 
includes Daman and Diu, which are situated in Gujarat. While 
Konkani is the regional language of Goa, Gujarati is the mother- 
‘tongue of the people of the other two areas. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands have developed their programmes 
very recently. Formerly, they were penal settlements. Laccadive, 
Aminidive and Minicoy islands are tiny dots in the Indian Ocean with 


‘such a small population that they can never hope to have a self-suffi- 
cient educational system, 


It is centrally adminis- 
ral Government is located there. It is 


» but it is highly developed educationally. 


In the country as a whole, the percentage of trained teachers in 
the elementary, middle and s 


is not bright at the primary Stag 


е. The followi istics give the 
necessary information”. € following statistics give 
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TABLE 
POSITION OF TEACHERS IN THE UNION TERRITORIES 
SL Primary Teachers Total Middle School 
No Name of Area Teachers 
uu Trained Un- Trained Un- 
trained trained 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
l Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 154 91 245 43 6 
2 Dadra and Nagar Haveli 7 64 71 34 43 
3 Delhi 7,046 2 7.048 4,090 m 
4 Goa, Daman and Diu 389 1,234 1,623 126 390 
5 Himachal Pradesh 2,302 1,370 3,672 1,377 407 
6 Laccadive M. & A. Islands 37 22 59 91 33 
7 Manipur 1,192 4,788 5,980 169 1,169 
8 N.E.F.A. әк 
9 Pondicherry 314 186 500 465 220 
10 Tripura 1,101 2,992 3,043 461 485 
Total 12,549 10,149 22,691 ` 7,656 2,753 
Grand 
total 
Secondary Teachers Total Total of 
Sl. Total Tatal trained 
No. Trained Untrained Trained Untrained and 
untrained 
teachers 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
1 49 оз 2 60 255 99 354 
2 77 10 4 14 61 111 162 
2 4,890 9,263 601 9,864 21,199 603 21,802 
4 616 261 451 712 776 2,075 2,851 
5 1,784 1,813 234 2,047 5,492 2,011 7,503 
6 124 40 2 42 168 57 225 
7 1,338 237 1,010 1,247 1,598 6,967 8,565 
8 ER éx 
9 685 401 308 709 1,180 714 1,894 
10 946 334 745 1,079 M ies 5,518 
M жез DUE " 
Total 10,409 12,417 3,357 15,774 32,615 10,259 48.874 
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There are a few pre-primary teachers in these areas. Their 
training is entirely neglected except in Delhi. These areas have made 
practically no provision for preparation of teachers of special subjects 
like physical education, home Science, music, art, crafts, etc. They 
either avail of the facilities in the neighbouring States or recruit 
teachers trained by them. 


Steps have now been taken to provide stipends to almost all the 
students of teacher training institutions in all the Union Territories. 
The qualification for admission to the elementary training institutions 
is generally High School or pass at an equivalent examination. There 
is some relaxation for special groups like women, scheduled caste, or 
even for untrained teachers in permanent services. 


The teacher educators’ qualifications and pay are not uniform 
in these territories. But, they generally compare favourably 
with those in the neighbouring areas. Teacher-pupil ratio in the ele- 
mentary training institutions varies between 20 and 25. In the two 
post-graduate institutions in Goa and Tripura it is about 1 : 10. 


The pattern of examination and certification is almost similar. 
There is a theory examination in pedagogy and content subjects. Tt 
may, however, be noted that only the programme for elementary 
teachers includes contents. While the examination of almost every 
teacher is conducted by the State Department of Education, the 
university is responsible for post-graduate examinations, 


Tt may now be necessary to examine the situation area-wise in 
greater details and specially their present capacity of training teachers 
and their projected expansion during the Fourth Plan. Time and 
again it has been reiterated that the States and the Union territories 
should so plan their teacher education programmes that there be no 
need to recruit untrained teachers. But it continues to be a mirage 
in all the major States, The same is true about the Centrally Ad- 
ministered Areas. Their position is further complicated due to their 
dependence on the contiguous larger States 
i m of xe categories of teachers. 
O here con inues to be an in X € B 
from outside as in the case of Delhi. Probably По. a prs 
plan for the training of all Ше requisite number of teachers in Delhi 

| 18 and even distant States will continue 
send some of their more enterprising young men and women to thie 
area. This becomes even necess 4 


h ary as more and more linguistic 
groups will open schools for their children in Delhi. Е 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR, ISLANDS 


The area has a very small school-goin i 
= mn eae Е £ population, Т} ^ 
9,151, 1,795 and 1,450 children in elementary, middle and e 
stage respectively during 1965-66 Thus the total re uirement of 
teachers and the annual intake q 


1 are small. Hence the area deputes i 
graduate teachers for training either to Delhi or to eee 
gal. 
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There is a training school of elementary teachers at Port Blair. 
It admits twenty-five students each year. This meets the 
need for the replacement and additional requirements of elementary 
school teachers. It may be noted that the administration of teacher 
education is not separated from general education in this area. 


DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 


For its two high schools, fourteen middle and fifty-eight primary 
schools with about 6,000 children, this area depends entirely on the 
neighbouring States for training its teachers. About two-thirds of the 
teachers are untrained. 


DELHI 


Delhi is educationally an advanced area with more than seven 
lakhs of children in recognised schools—elementary, middle and 
secondary. The number of institutions stage-wise are 891 primary, 
421 middle and 403 higher secondary. Most of the primary and middle 
school teachers are trained, and there is no backlog of untrained tea- 
chers. At the higher secondary stage, however, about one in every 
sixteen teachers is untrained. This includes only those teachers for 
whom professional training is a departmental requirement. 


In Delhi, there are five teacher training institutions. Three of 
these train graduate teachers and three under-graduates. One 
institution, viz., the Jamia Millia Teachers College, has provision for 
training both graduate: and under-graduates. The other two institu- 
tions for graduates are the Central Institute of Education and the Lady 
Trwin College. The former is an all-India institution and is well- 
known not only in India but even abroad. It has provision for M.Ed. 
and Ph.D. degrees as well. The Lady Irwin College has a unit for 
teacher training and prepares teachers of Home Science in particular. 
These two colleges are affiliated to the University of Delhi. 


Teachers’ College, Jamia Millia is on the other hand affiliated 
to its own University which has a high status. It prepares teachers 
primarily for Senior Basic and Middle Schools, laying a special stress 
on basic education. The college has also recently started the M.Ed. 
course and may in due course of time admit candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree also. The junior trainees are prepared for the local diploma 


examination. 

The other two under-graduate teacher training institutes are run 
by the Directorate of Education, Delhi Administration. They prepare 
their candidates for a diploma examination conducted by it. The 
Directorate of Education prescribes syllabi and books for these courses 


as well. 

The intake capacity of all the elementary teacher training insti- 
tutes is about five hundred. As the programme is of two years’ dura- 
nd fifty teachers are turned out annually. The 


i two hundred ar ‹ 
puc pem for post-graduate colleges is 270. It may be noted that 
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the post-graduate colleges are independent of the Directorate of Elu- 
cation and are controlled by their own managements 


follow university regulations. However, the elementary teacher 


netioning and’ 
administration. They are also subject to inspection as well. 


Quite recently, a State Institute of Education has been estab- 
lished at Delhi. It is the only institutior 


the inspecting staff, and teachers. It will also carry 
related fields and will have а programme of publications. 


Delhi has also a number of agencies for in-service edueation of 
teachers. Extension services departments have been attached to the 
C.LE., Teachers’ College, Jamia and the Teacher Training Institute, 

aryaganj. In addition, the Municipal Corporation of Delhi and the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee have their own programmes of in- 
Service education for their own employees. 


GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 


This area has about 1,22,000 children in its 811 primary, 139: 
middle and 128 high schools and one higher secondary school. The 
percentage of trained teachers in this area is poor, there being 251 

9 secondary trained teachers against 451, 
achers in the respective categories, 


women only, 
culates with three years’ teachin 
ates. Both the 
of the courses is 30 and 25 
j x elementary teachers, there are three institutions, one govern- 
Шеп i ото anae у Sewa Samiti and the 
other by Samaj Seva Sangh. The area has two levels of elementary tea- 
i ji 8 receive one year’s training, the 
non-matriculates are trained for years, ree 160 places for 
matriculates and 80 for the non-matriculates each year. These insti- 
Ша ткы at present, Tt is now proposed to convert them: 
into basic institu: lons. has sufficie iliti i 
AP cmi fée, QM Rs ufficient facilities to train 


. " gradu- 
duration. The intake capacity 


ritory, however. deputes 30 

under-graduate teac} а: ss 0h a DUNES 

bou ners to Maharashtra and Gujarat every year for 
The Department of Edu 


1-5егуісе education 
© years of age and. 
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It may be noted that the Deputy Director, Primary Education, 
is responsible for the supervision of elementary teacher training insti- 
tutions. He, with the help and co-operation of the Principal, Govern- 
ment ‘Training College, makes necessary rules for courses, 
prescribes text-books and holds examination both Theory and Practice- 
separately. There are two private institutions, but they do not 
receive grants. They are controlled and supervised by the Deputy 
Director. The secondary training college is, in fact, a part of a bigger 
college and is academically under the control of the Bombay Univer- 
sity. It receives State grants. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Tt is the largest of the Centrally administered areas except for 
NEFA. It has more than three thousand primary schools, 325 
middle schools, 76 high schools and 52 higher secondary schools with a. 
school population of about 1,92,000 children. Out of its 7,520 teachers, 
about two thousand are untrained. They are mostly primary tea- 
chers. Thus the area is comparatively well-off in its provision of 
teacher education. After the reorganisation of the Punjab, the area- 
of the State will be further enlarged. 


There is at present one post-graduate co-educational training 
college at Solan. It turns out one hundred basic trained graduates 
and 50 language teachers (Hindi and Sanskrit) every year. This is a. 
unique feature in the centrally administered areas, there being no 
such course in any area at present. The College also prepares 40: 
Home Science under-graduate teachers for secondary schools. 


For primary teachers, the area has five full-fledged training schools. 
with 100 seats each. In addition, there are five units for training 
teachers. These are attached to high schools with 50 seats each. 
Thus there are adequate arrangements to liquidate its backlog of 
untrained teachers and to meet the new requirement in this sector. 


A Deputy Director of Education is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and supervision of under-graduate teacher education. The 
Department of Education also lays down courses, prescribes te: t-books, 
holds the examinations and awards certificates. The institutions are 
financed and run by government. They are also inspected by the 
officers of the Directorate of Education. ` 


The Post-graduate Training College at Solan is affiliated to the 
Punjab University. There are a few extension services departments 
attached to some of the training institutions. But the provision is. 


inadequate. 
LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMINIDIV ISLANDS 
This is the smallest area under the Central Government. It has 


no teacher education institution of its own. The entire territory has 
less than five thousand children in its thirty schools. Its teachers are 
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deputed elsewhere. At present, there is provision for deputing 18 
trainees every year. 


MANIPUR 


The area has more than 1,25,000 children in its 2,267 primary 
{including junior basic), 366 middle and senior basie, 131 high and 20 
higher secondary schools. "Thus it is educationally an advanced area. 
However, the majority of its teachers are untrained. As against 
Seven thousand untrained teachers, it has about fifteen hundred 
trained ones. 


There are six basic elementary teacher training institutes with a 
total intake capacity of about six hundred trainees. Tt is a good 
feature that the teacher education at the elementary level is on im- 
proved basic lines. The area is, however, finding it difficult to clear 
its backlog of untrained teachers of its primary and middle schools, 


A Deputy Director is incharge of training of teachers. The 
elementary training institutions are inspected and supervised by 
departmental officers of the Directorate of Education. Courses and 


tion, who also makes 
‘ificates. 


NEFA 


Among the centrally administered areas, NEFA is the largest; in 
area. Its density of Population is, however, the lowest. Only, 10 
Persons reside per sq. mile, Its strategic situation and cultural and 
economic backwardness have also complicated the educational pro- 
blems and their solution. In this large territory, there аге only 
seven high/higher secondary schools, 25 middle schools and 184 


primary schools at present, Thus the require si i 
uia quirement of teachers in this 


There is only one elementar si ining instituti rhi 
admits about 40 can didutan у basic training institution, which 


я : yearly. Tt is purely for boys, as institu- 
tions for girls are not forthcoming in this ага to thee 005, t i 
i in tl rt 
à government institution. E ms area for this profession. Tt is 


| © supply of trained teachers. The percentage 
БЕ канала уан 18, however, small, In 1963, shout one-third 
Сагу and one-fourth middle and primary teachers were untrained. 


15 directly responsible for the ad- 
iming schools, He is also authorised 
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to lay down courses, to arrange for examinations and to award certi- 
ficates to the successful candidates. 


PONDICHERRY 


Pondicherry is a former French territory. Culturally and educa- 
tionally, it is an advanced area. The Arvind Ashram and Arvind 
University are located here. It has 37 high schools and 65 post-basic 
schools, 237 senior basic and middle schools and 235 primary/junior 
basic schools with about 58,000 pupils. 


However, the area does not provide for the training of all its 
teachers. Arrangements have been made for training elementary 
grade teachers only. Trained graduates are thus recruited from the 
neighbouring States. Still it goes to the credit of the administration that 
63 per cent teachers are properly trained and a programme has been 
afoot to train others as well. 

The area at present has two teacher training centres (Centre 
Pedagogique)—one at Pondicherry proper and the other at Karaikal. 
The training course is of two years duration after high school. The 
number of teachers turned out yearly is 120—80 from Pondicherry 
and 40 from Karaikal. Both the institutions are co-educational and 
about one-third of the trainees are women. All the trainees receive 
a monthly stipend which is, however, inadequate. 


Both the institutions are run by the government and the District 
Educational Officer inspects them. The overall control is with a 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, who is directly responsible to 
the Director of Public Instruction. This officer prescribes courses 
and text-books, and holds examinations. He is also authorised to 
award the certificates to successful candidates. It may, however, 
be noted that the territory follows the prescribed syllabus and books 
of the Basic Training Schools of Madras State. The examination is 
conducted locally through examiners appointed by the Deputy Director 
of Publie Instruction. 

There is a move at present to shift the Pondicherry Centre to 
a rural area and to start a purely women’s centre with an intake 
capacity of 40 trainees. 

The Training Centre also conducts special courses for untrained 
teachers, who are working temporarily in schools. They are given the 
facility to attend Thursday classes. They are further allowed to take 
the examination as private candidates after putting in a service of 
three years. 


TRIPURA 


Tripura is a centrally administered area, where educational 
consciousness is advancing in leaps and bounds. Hence, facilities are 
being created very fast. At present there are 1,25,000 children in ele- 
mentary schools, 14,000 in middle and 36,000 at secondary Schools in 
the area, with about 1,400 elementary schools, 136 middle schools, 
6 high schools and 64 higher secondary schools. Primary and middle. 
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institutions are being run on basic lines. As a result of the recent 
expansion in school education, a very large percentage of teachers 
are untrained. Approximately, about two-thirds of teachers at the 
secondary and primary stages and half at the middle stage are un- 
trained. It may be noted that about 3,500 teachers are untrained. 


Tripura has three basic training colleges for training primary 
and middle stage teachers. These have a capacity of 120 each. The 
course at present is of one year but it is soon going to be increased to 
two years. The student enrolment of these institutions will also be 
raised to 720. To meet the growing needs and to clear the backlog of 
untrained teachers, there is a proposal to start three new institutions 
which will prepare 390 additional teachers annually. The admission 
qualification for these colleges is matriculation. 


The Basic Training College at Agartala, however, admits 30 
graduates for a basic diploma course on par with B.T. or B.Ed. 


For secondary teachers, the administration has a quota of 12 
seats in adjacent States. Teachers in service are deputed for this pur- 
pose. Recently a post-graduate training college has been started at 
Agartala. It is affiliated to the University of Calcutta for the B.T. 
degree. It prepares 60 teachers annually. As the percentage of un- 
trained teachers at the secondary stage is very high, it is proposed to 
expand this institution so that it can admit 100 teachers every year. 


The territory has no provision for training specialist teachers in 
Art, Music, Physical Education, Home Science, etc. It, however, 
recruits trained teachers from outside. To meet the requirement of 
craft teachers at the elementary stage, there is a full-fledged institu- 
tion, viz., the Craft Teachers Training Institute, Agartala, It ad- 


mits sixty matriculates every year and gives them one year training 
in craft teaching. 


For meeting the requirement of Hindi teachers, the territory has 
started a Hindi Teachers’ Training College at Agartala. This institu- 
tion offers two courses and turns out 100 teachers of Hindi every 
year. For high/higher secondary schools, it admits graduates and 
give them one or two years’ education depending on their Hindi 
qualifications. Similarly, matriculates with Hindi qualifications attend 
the one-year course, which qualifies them for the middle stage. For the 
same stage, matriculates with an elementary knowledge of Hindi re- 
quire two years’ training. For the primary stage, matriculates with 
non-Hindi qualifications and non-matrics with elementary knowledge 
of Hindi are put through a two-year programme. But the matricu- 
lates with Hindi qualifications need one year training only. 

The Director of Education is in ovi 
education as of the rest. But he admi 
an Additional Director of Education. 


the inspection of training schools. "The district inspectors for secon- 
dary schools inspect and supervise 


h E EN these institutions as well. All 
teacher educational institutions are directly run by the Government. 


erall charge of this sector of 
nisters these colleges through 
There is no separate cadre for 
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DIFFZRENT KINDS OF INSTITUTIONS 
PREPARING TEACHERS, 1967 
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T. Andhra Pradesh 1i 2 1 9 I 
2. Assnm 1 23 1 1 x 
3. Bihar 1 7 101 2 " 1 
4. Chandigarh* 1 2 s e 1 
5. Delhi 1 3 3 1 za me 
6. Gujarat 1; 19 18 10 6 1 1 
7. Goa 1 1 a 1 к; 
8. Haryana 3 7 60 .. 9 as 
9. Himachal Predesh 3 25 Y 1 
10. Jammu 4 Kashmir 1 3 18 “ * a a 
11. Kerala | 21 105 3 2 EET 1 
13. Pondicherry m H a a 519 .. 
13. Madhya Pradesh 1 15 108 4 3 "E 1 
14. Madras 1 19 139 4 3 ] 1 
15. Maharashtra 1 30 141 11 21 5 1d 
16. Mysore 1 19 74 7 4 3 1 
7. Manipur 1 vis F 1 sed 
18. Nefa ` 1 - Sh P. 
19. Orissa 1 4 61 .. 1 2 ө 
20. Punjab i 17 126 8 1.3 vee 4 
21. Rajasthan 1 12 52 3 2 © l 
22. Tripura 5 2 es | tee 
23. Uttar Pradesh 1 | 53 | 320 е то 
24. West Bengal 1 27 49 1 = 1 1 
25. Andaman and Nico- E ! e 
Бот Тао Tota! | 16 286 1604 59 55 26 | 12 


*The State Institute of Education ci 


aters to Punjab and Haryana States also. 


APPENDIX TWO 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, 1967 
(A) State Institutes of Education 


1. State Institute of Education, 
Khairatabad, Hyderabad-22 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

2. State Institute | of 
Jorhat (Assam). 


9. State Institute of Education, 
M.S. Sadashiva Peth, Kumthekar 
Road, Poona-2 (Maharashtra). 

Education, 10. State Institute of Education, 


3. State Institute of Education, 
Mahendru, Patna-6 (Bihar). 

4. State Institute of Education, 
Raiphad, Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 

5. State Institute of Education, 
Srinagar (Jammu & Kashmir). 

6. State Institute of Education, 
Trivandrum (Kerala). 

7. State Institute of Education, 
Sshore (Madhya Pradesh). 

8. State Institute of Education, 
6, Vaidyanath Iyer Street, 
Nungambakkam, Madras-34 
(Madras) 


Dharwar (Mysore). 

11. State Institute of Education, 
Sachivalaya Marg, Bhubaneswar 
(Orissa). 

12. State Institute of Education, 
Udaipur (Rajasthan). 

13. State Institute of Education, 
Allahabad (Uttar Pradesh). 

14. State Institute of Education, 
Banipur, P.O. Baigachi, Distt. 
24-Parganas (West Bengal). 

15. State Institute of Education, 
Sector 20, Chandigarh (Punjab, 

Haryana and Chandigarh). 

16. State Institute of Education, 
Kingsway Camp, Delhi-9. 


(B) Secondary Teacher Training Institutions and University 
Departments of Education 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Andhra Lutheran 
Education, Guntur. 


- St. Joseph's Training College for 
Women, Guntur. 


3. Government Training 
Bashir Bagh, Hyderabad. 

4. University College of Education, 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, 


College. of 


wo 


College, 


5. Govt. Training College, Kurnool. 

6. Govt. Training College, Nellore. 

T. Govt. Training College, 
Rajahmundry. 

8. St. Ann’s College of Education 
for Women, Secunderabad. 

9. Maharaja’s Colle ge. Vizianagram. 

10. Govt. Training College, Warangal. 


ASSAM 


1, Institute of E luention, Dibrugarh 
University, Dibrugarh. 

2. Banikanta Kakati 
Gauhati. 

3. Department of Education, and 
Teachers’ Training, Gauhati 
University, Gauhati. 

4. Post-Graduate Basic Teachers? 
Training College, Titabar, Jorhat, 


College, 


1. Teachers’ Training College, 
Bhagalpur. 


5. Post-Graduate Training College, 
Jorhat. 

6. Teachers’ Training College, 
Silchar. 

7. St. Mary’s College, Shillong. 

8. Post-Graduate Training College, 
Shillong. 


BIHAR 


2. Teachers’ Training College, 
Deoghar. 
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3. Teachers! Training College, P.O. 6. Teachers’ Training College, Ranchi. 


Turki, Muzaffarpur. ` 7. Teachers’ Training College, 
4. Patna Training College, Patna. Samastipur. 
5. Women’s Training College, Patna. 
CHANDIGARH 
1. Dapartmont of Education, Punjab 2. Govt. Post-Graduate Basic Training 
Univərsity, Chandigarh. College, Chandigarh. 
DELHI 
1. Contral Institute of Education, 3. Lady Irwin College, Sikandra 
33, Chhatra Marg, Delhi-7. Road, New Delhi. 


2. Teachers’ College, Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Jamianagar, New Delhi. 


GUJARAT 

1. S.L.U. College for Women 11. Faculty of Education and 
(Gujarat Mahila Pathsala) Psychology, Meheraja Sayajireo 
Ahmedabad. University of Baroda, Baroda. 

2. Seth C. N. Graduates’ Basic 12. Graduates Basic Training Centre 
Training College, Ahmedabad. Rajpipla, Distt. Broach. 

3. A.G. Teachers’ College, 13. Secondary Teachers’ Training 
Navarangpura, Ahmedabad. College, Bhavanagar. 

4. Prakash College of Education, 14. Graduate Basie Training Centre 
Sarkhej Road, Ahmedabad. Datar Manzil, Mangrol 

5. Hindi Shikshak Mahavidyalaya (Saurashtra). 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad. 15. Ramba Graduate Teachers’ 

6. New Gujarat Secondary Teachers’ College, Rajmahal, Porbandar. 


Training College, Ahmedabad. 16. Shri Popatlal Dhanjibhai 
7. Graduate Basic Training College Malaviya Graduate Teachers' 
(Shikshan Mahavidyalaya) Gujarat College, Malaviya Road, 


Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad. Rajkot. |. Е 
8. University School of Psychology, 17. Sarvajanik College of Education, 
Education and Philosophy, Atwa Lines, Surat. 
Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. 18. M.B. Patel College of Education, 
9. Darbar Gopaldas Mahavidyalaya, Sardar Patel University, Vallabh 
Aliabada. Vidyanagar, Distt. Kaira. 
10. Mvhila Mahavidyalaya (College for 19. H.M. Patel Institute English, 
Women), Sanstha Vasahat, день Vidyanagar, Distt. 
aira. 


Raopura, Baroda. 
GOA 


1. Institute of Education, Nossa Senhora da Piedade, Panjim. 


“HARYANA 


5. Teachers’ Training College, 


1. Sohanlal Training College, € 
Rewari. 


Ambala City. Зи 
2. Kirori.Mal Teachers’ Training 
College, Bhiwani. 
3. College of Education, Kurukshetra, 
istt. Karnal. ы ч 
4 Da a of Education, 7. Rao Birendra Singh College of 
“Kurukshetra University, Education, Rewari. 
Kurukshetra. 


6. Chhotu Ram College of 
Education, Rohtak. 
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HIMACHAL PRADESH 


l. Government P.G.B.T. College, 
Dharamshala. 


2. Government Training College, 
Simla. 


3. Govt. Basic Training College, 
„Solan. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


1. Teachers’ Training College, 


3. Gandhi 


Memorial College, 
Jammu. Srinagar. 
2. Government Teachers’ Training 
College, Srinagar. 
KERALA 


1. Govt. Training College, Calicut. 

2. N.S.S. Training College, 
Changana Cherry. 

3. St. Jossph's Trg. College, 
Ecaakulam. 

4, S.NiM. Trg. College, Moothakun- 
nam, Ernakulam. 

5. Farook Trg. College, Feroke 
(Kozhikode), P.O. Farook College. 

6. Mount Carmel Trg. College, 
Kottayam-1. 

7. Peet Memorial Trg. College, 
Mavelikara. 

8. St. Jossph's Trg. Colloge, 
Mimaiam, Distt. Kottayam. 

9. Srea Narayana Trg. College, 
Neduaganda Varkala, 


10. N.S.S. Tog. College, Ottapalam, 
Distt. Palghat. 


MADHYA 
1. Govt. College of Education, 
Bhopal. 


2. Regional College of Education, 
Bhopal. 

3. Govt. College of Education, 
Bilaspur. 


4. Govt. College of Eduention, 
Chhatarpur. 


11. St. Thomas Trg. College, Palai. 

12. N.S.S. Training College, 
Pandalam. 

13. Mount Tabor. Trg. College, 
Pathanapuram. 

14. Karmela Rani Trg. College, 
Quilon. 

15. Mar Theophilus Trg. College, 
Bethany Hills, Trivandrum-15. 


16. Govt. Training College, Tellichery. 
17. Titus II Trg. Collego, Tiruvalla. 
18. Govt. Training College, Trichur. 
19. Govt. Training College, 


Trivandrum. 

20. Department of Edueation, 
University of Kerala, Thycaud, 
Trivandrum-14, 

21. Govt. Hindi Training College, 
Ramavaramapuram, Trichur, 


PRADESH 


9. Govt. College of Ed i 
Jabalpur. B indi: 


10. Govt. Colle, 


Khandwa. 
ll. ABC. т 
Panchmarhi. 


12. Govt. College of Education, 


ge of Education, 


raining College, 


Rewa. 
5. uya Collega of Education, 13. Govt. College of Education, 
ewas. Raipur. 4 

6. Govt. College of Educati 

буо: Iu ucation, с College of Education, 

7. College of Education, Indore, 15. s 
8. Hawabagh Women's College, ч v College of Education, 

Jabalpur. И 

MADRAS 


l. D»partment of Education, 
Anaamalai University, 
Annamalainagar. 

2. Dr. Alagappa Chettiar Trg. 


College, Alagappapuram, BO; 
Karaikudi-3. 
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5. Rama Krishna Mission Vidyalaya 
Training College, Sri Ramakrishna 
Vidyalaya Poeriyanaikanapalyam, 
Coimbatore Distt. 

6. Govt. Trg. College, • 
Komarapalavam, Distt. Salem 

7. Lidy Willingdon Trg. College, 

Triplicane, Madras-5. 


8. Stella Matutina Trg. College for 
Women, Madras-4. 

9. St. Cacistopher’s Trg. College, 
Vepery, Madras-7. 

10. Meston Teg. College, Royapettah, 
Madras-14. 

11. Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Madras-15. 
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12. Thiagarajar College of Perceptors, 
Madurai. 

13. Govt. P.G.B.T. College, Orathanad 
P.O. Distt. Tanjore. 

14. St. Xaviers’ Teachers’ Trg. College, 
Palayamkottai. 

15. St. Ignatius Trg. College for 
Women, Palayamkottai, Distt. 
Tirunelveli. 

16. Government Trg. College, 
Pudukottai. 

17. Annammal Trg. College, 
Ettayapuram Road, Tuticorin. 

18. V.O.C. Trg. College, 
Chidambaranagar, Tuticorin. 

19. Govt. Trg. College, Vellore, P.O. 
Katpadi Extension. ` 


MAHARASHTRA 


1. College of Education, 
Ahmednagar. 

э. Shri Shivaji College of Education, 
Shivaji Nagar, Amravati. 

3. Government College of Education, 
Osminpura, Aurangabad. 

4. Govt. Training College, 
Akola. 

5. Govt. Post-Graduate Basic 
Training College, Amravati. 

6. P.V.B.T. College of Education for 
Women, Bombay-l. A 

7. Sadhana School of Education 
Research and Training, Juhu Road, 
(near Lions Children Park) Santa- 
Cruz (West), Bombay-54. ; 

8. St. Xaviors’ Institute of Education, 
Bombay. м 

9. Secondary Training College, 
Bombay. z 

10. Govt. College of Education, 
Ambe-Jogai, Distt. Bhir. 

11. Govt. College of Education, 
Bhandara, Distt. Bhandara 

12. Janta College of Education, 
Chanda. 


13. College of Education, Dhulia. Sholapur. 79 
14. ТА Basic Trg. Centre, 29. Secondary Training College, 

Dhulia. Ulhasnagar. 2 
15. College of Education , 30. Swavalambi College of Education, | 
b: Jalgaon. e Wardha. 

MYSORE 

1. M.E.S. Teachers’ College, 4. Secondary Teachers’ College, 

Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. Belgaum. Ў 

Vidyalaya Teachers’ 5. Kottur Swami College of 


2. Rashtresya 

. College, Bangalore-11. 

3. Vijaya Teachers’ College, 
Shankarapuram, Bangalore-4. 


16. G. K. Institute of Rural Educa- 
tion, Gargoti, Distt. Kolhapur. 
17. Acharya Jawadekar Vinaya 


Bhawan, Gargoti, Distt. 
Kolhapur. 

18. Shri Maharani Tarabai Teacher's 
College, Kolhapur. 


19. College of Education, Nasik. 

20. University Training College, 
Amurawati Road, Nagpur. 

21. Shri Swami Vivekanand 
Shikshan Sansthans College of 
Education, Osmanabad. 

22. Tilak College of Education, Poona. 

23. S.N.D.(T. College for Women 
(B.Ed. Section), Poona-4. 

21. Secondary Tenchers Trg. College, 
Ratnagiri. 

24. College of Education, Rajwada, 
Sangli. 

25. Dayanand College of Education, 
Sholapur. 

27. Azad College of Education, Camp, 
Satara. 

28. Shivaji Education Society's | 
College of Education, Barsi, Distt. 


Education, Bellary. 
6. Karnatak University College 
Education, Dharwar. 


of 
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7. Govt. College of Education, 13. University Department of 


Education, Manasgangotri, Mysore. 
8 оне Basic Training 14. Govt. Teachers’ College, Mysore. 
“College; Dharwar. 15. The Institute of Education, 
Tnm B.Ed. College, Nazarbad, Mysore, Е 
2 oie : 16. Regional College of Education, 
у t. College of Education, Mysore. 
ya ца \ 17. Sardavilas Teachers’ College, 
1. St. Ann’s Traini College, Mysore. 1 
: e cdd ne 18: National College of Education, 
12. Government Training College, Shimoga. - 
Mangalore. Á 19. Teachers’ College, Udipi. 
MANIPUR 
1. D.M. College, Imphal. 
ORISSA 
1. Basic Training College, Angul. 3. Radhanath Training College, 
Cuttack-2, 
2. Regional College of Education, 4. Govt. Training College, 
hubaneswar. Е Sambalpur. 
PUNJAB 


1. Khalsa Training College, 


10. Central College of Education, 
Amristar. Ludhiana. 
2. Dayenand College of Education 11. D.M. Teachers Training College, 
for Women, ‘Amritsar, Moga. 
3. Govt. Training College, Faridkot, 19, Khalsa Training College, 
Distt. Bhatinda. Muktesar. 
4. Dev Samaj Women's College of 13. Dayanand Amarnath College of 
Education, Ferozepur. Education, Nawenshahar, Distt. 
5. Dayanand Training College, Jullundur. 
Hoshiarpur. 


14. Department of Edueati jabi 
6. Montogomery Guru- Nanak Basic Ua gka Patiala. кы ШТ 
‘Training College, Jullundur City. 15, Ramgarhia College of Education, 
утар College for Teachers, hagwara, Distt. Kapurthela, 
ullundur. 16. State Coll ic 
8. Guru Nanak College of Edueation Patiala,” 589105 Хаа 
for Women, Kapurthala. 


art 17. G.H.G. Har arkash Colle, f 
9. G.H.G. Kh. Training. College, Education for Women, Siddhwa 
Gurusar Sadhar, Ludhiana. Khurd, Distt, Ludhiana, = 


RAJASTHAN 
1. Govt. Teact 


pie hers’ Training College, 7, S.S.G. Pareek Teachers’ Training 
ps 7 College, Jaipur 
2. Jai Lal Institute of Education, SEHR wot. 
Ajmer BM Ма x cc 
3. Rogional College of Education, 9. Basic Teachers? Training College 
|да; duc . Sardarshahr, Я 
“ange thes" Training College, jo Nehru Sikshan Shansthan, College 
AS aner. А ; of ueati INVADERE 
5. Lok Manya Tilak National peeth Training aa Mer 
Teachers College, Rajasthan 11. Vidya Bhawan GS, 1g ja. 
Vidyapeeth, Udaipur, (Dabook). College, Udai “ч. -eachers 
Shri Mahesh Teachers’ hor abur, 


Traini 12. 
College, Ji odhpur. SS Е 


dyapeeth Teachers” 
, Banasthali, E 
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TRIPURA 


1. B. T. (S.T.T.) College, Agartala. 

2. Post-Graduate Besic Training 
College, P.O. Agartala. 

3. Hindi Teachers’ Training College, 
Agartala. 


UTTAR 


l. Shibli National College, (B.T. 

Section), Azemgerh. 

. B.R. College of Eduention. Agra. 

Women's Training College, 

Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Bwrahseni College (B.T. Sec.), 

Aligarh. 

D.S. Teachers’ Training College, 

Aligerh. 

. Dopartment of Education, 

University, Aligerh. 

7. Govt. Central Pedagogical 
Institute, Allahabad. 

8. Govt. Trg. College for Women, 
Allahabad. 

9. K.P. Training College, 
Nehru Road, Allahabad. 

10. Department of Education, 

University of Allahrbad, 
Allahabad. 

11. Almora Degree College, 
Sec.), Almora. 

12. Town Degree College, (B.Ed. 
Section), Ballie. 

13. Satish Chandra Degree College, 
(B.Ed. Section), Ballie. 4 

14. Shri Vardhman College (B.T. Sec.), 


Bijnor. 
15. Baroilly College, (В.Т. Sec.), 


Bareilly. t 
16. Maharani Lal Kunwari Degree 
College, (B.Ed. Section), Balrempur, 
Distt. Gonda. E 
17. Dayanand Women's Treining 
College, Dehradun. 
18. D.A.V. College, (B.T. Sec.), 
Dehradun. 
19. K.S, Saket 
Faigabad. 
j ara College (B.T. Sec.), 
20. Ganjlundw: KA 


Ganjdundwa 

21. Mukandlal Girls Post-Graduate 
College, Gayiebad. d 

22. Degree College, (B.Ed. Sec.), 

ur. à 

23. e buen of Education, 
Gorakhpur University. Gorakhpur. 

24. Raja Shri Krishna Dutt 
Degree College (B.Ed. Sec.); 
Jaunpur. Ы 


© а e wt 


Muslim 


Kamla 


(B.T. 


Mahavidyalaya. 


4. Post-Graduate Basic Trainirg 
College, P.O. Kekraban. 


5. Post-Graduate Basic Trainirg 
College, P.O. Panisagar. 


PRADESH 

35. Tilak Dhari Training College, 
Jaunpur. 

26. D.A.V. Training College, 
Kanpur. 


. Dayanand Women’s. Training 

College, Kanpur. 

28. N.R.E.C. College, (В.Т. Sec.), 
Khurja, Distt. Bulandskabr. 

29. Buddha Degree College 

(B.T. Sec.), Kushinagar, Distt. 

Deo 

. Christian ' Training College, 

Lucknow. б 

31. Department of Education, 

University of Lucknow, Luckrow- 

. Govt. Constructive Trg. College. 

Lucknow. k 

. Isabella Thouburn College (B.Ed- 

Section), Lucknow. 

. Mahila Vidysleya 

Luckrow. 

5. Kishori Raman Trg. College, 

Mathura. 

. Department of Education, 

Meerut College, Meerut. 

. Digamber Jain College (B.T. Sec.), 

Meerut, Distt: Meerut. 

. K.V. Degree College, (B.T. Sec.). 

Mechhra, Distt. Meerut. 

39. N.A.S. College,(Dept. of Education) 

Meerut. 

. G.D. Hindu College, (B.T. Sec.), 

Moradabad. 

. Hindu College (B.T. Sec.), 

Moradabed. 

. D.A.V. College, Muze ffarnagar. 

. D.V. Post-Graduate College (В.Т. 

Section), Orai. 

Degree College (B.Ed. Sec.), 

Pratepgerh (Avedh). 

45. K.L.D.A.V. College, Roorkee. 

46. J.V. Jain College, (B.T. Sec.). 
Praduman Nagar, Saharanpur. 

47. Swami Shukdevanand College, 
Shahjahanpur. 

48. A.K. College (B.T. Sec.)., 
Shikohabad, Distt. Mainpuri. 

49. D.S.N. College (В.Т. Sec.). 
Unnao. 

50. Harish Chandra Degree College 

(B.T. Section), Varanasi. 


(B.Ed Sec.), 
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51. Shiksha Shastra Vibhag, ^ 
Varanaseya Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi. 

52. Teachers’ Training College, 
Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi. 
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53. Govt. Basic Training College, 
Varanasi. 


WEST BENGAL 


1. Post-Graduate Basic Trg. College, 
Banipur, P.O. Baigachi, 24- 
Parganas. z 

2. Govt. College of Education, 
Burdwan. 5 

3. Depirtment of Education and 
Teachers’ Training College, 

161, Shyxmaprasad Mukherjee 
Road, Caleutta-26. 

4. Scotish Church College (В.Т. 
Section), Azad Hind Bagh, Calcutta- 
6 


5. Institution of Education for 
Women, Alipore, Calcutta-27. 


6. St. Xavier's College 30, Park Street, 
Caleutta-16. 

7. Loreto House 7, Middleton Row, 
Calcutta-16. 

8. Divid Hare Training College, 
25/3 Ballygunj, Circular Road, 
Caleutta-13. 

9. Vihari Lal College of Home and 
Social Sciences (Caleutta University), 
Hasting House, Judge’s Court 
Road, Calcutta. 

10. Shri Shikshayalan, Lord Sinha 
Road, Caleutta-16. 

11. Calcutta Girls’ B.T. College, 
Swinhoe Street, Calcutta. 


12. Shri Ramakrishna B.T. College, 
Darjeeling. 

13. Gobardanga Hindu College, 
Gobardanga, Distt. 24-Parganas. 

14. Govt. Training College, Hoogly. 

15. Institute of Education for Women, 
Chandan Nagar, Hoogly Distt. 

16. Rama Krishna Mission Shiksha 
Mandir (A Residential B.T. College), 
Belur Math, Howrah. 

17. Howrah Girls’ College, Mehatma 
Gandhi Road, Howrah. 

18. A.C. Training College, Jalpoiguri. 

19. Govt. Training College, Melda. 

20. Malda B.T. College, P.O. Malda. 

21. Sevayatan Sikshan Mahavidyalaya, 
Sevayatan, Midnapore. 

22. Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, Р.О. 
Tamluk, Midnapur Distt. 

23. Union Christian, Trg. College, 
Berhampore, Distt. Murshidabad. 

24. Teachers’ Training College, 


Д Kalyani, Nadia Distt. 
25. Post-Graduate Basie Trg. College, 
Rahara PO., 


24-Parganas. 
26. B.T. College, Purulia. 


27. Vinay .Bhavan, Visva-Bherati 
University, Р.О. Shantiniketan. 


(C) Primary Teacher Training Institutions 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


Adilabad Dist. 


1. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Adilabad. 

2. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Nirmal. 


Anantapur Dist. 


3. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Anantapur. 

4. Govt. High School and Basie 
Training School 
Anantepur. 

5. Govt. Bisic Training School for 

men, Hindupur. 

6. Govt. Basic Training Schoo] for 

men, Rayadurg. 


for women, 


Chittoor Dist. 


7. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Chittoor. 


Govt. Basic Training School for 
Women, Kalehasti, 


Govt. Basic Trair 
men, Karvetinagar 
10. Govt. S 5 


ning School for 


econdary and Training 
i Scool for Women, Madanapalli. 
l. Govt. Secondary and Training 
School for men, Magepuram, 
Chandragiri. 


Cuddapah Dist. 
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13. H.M. Aided Besie Training 
School for men, Koduru. 

14. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Rayachot y. 


Godavari Dist. 


15. Govt. Training School for men, 
Amalapurem. 

16. Rakshanodaya Aided Training 
School for men, Kakinada. 

17. Govt. Basic Multipurpose Aided 
Jubli Training School for 
Women, Kakinada. 

18. Trg. Section attached to S.V. 
Aided H.S. for men, 
Peddapurem. 

19. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Rajahmundry. 

20. Govt. Basie Training School for 
women, Rajahmundry. 

21. Lutheren Aided Basic Training 
School for men, Rajahmundry. 

22. Schade Aided Trg. School for 
women, Ro jahmundry. 

23. Wittekar Aided Secondary 
Training School for women, 
Samalkota. 


Guntur Dist. 


24, A.B.M. Training School for men, 
Bapatla. 

95. Govt. Training School, Guntur. 

26. Govt. Training School (Urdu) for 
women, Guntur. 

97. St. Joseph's Training School for 

women, Guntur. 

2g. Stall Training School for women, 
Guntur. 

29. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men (Urdu). Guntur. 

30. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Mynampadu. | 

31. Aided Lutheren Training School 

for men, Narasaraopet. 
Govt. Basie Training School for 
women, Nidubrole. 

33. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Ongole., 

34. M.C.M. ele 
women, Ongole. 

35. St. Ignatious Trg. School for 

, Pirangipuram. 

36. Ec "Training School for 
women, Pirangipurem. 

37. S.P.B.T.S. for men, Purushotam- 
patnam. | xen 

38. Govt. Basic Training 
men, Tadikonde- 

39. Aided M.V.G. Rao 
School for women, 


School for 


School for 


Training 
Tenali. 
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Hyderabad City and Dist. 


40. Govt. Basie Training School for 

women, Begumpet, Hyderabad. 

41. Govt. Basic Training School for 

women, Chattabazar, Hydera- 
bad. 

42. Andhra Mahila Sabhe Trg. 

School for women, Hyderabad. 

43. Govt. Basic Training School for 

men, Khairtabad, Hyderabad. 

44. Govt. Basic Training School for 

men, Medchal, Hyderabad Dist. 

45. Govt. Basic Training School for 

men, Neradmet, Hyderabad 
Dist. 

46. St. Francis Aided Basic Training 
School for women, Secundera- 
bad. 

. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Vikarabad, Hyderabad 

ist. 


= 
з 


Karimnagar Dist. 


48. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Huzurabad. 

49. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Jagtial. 

80. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Krimnegar. 


Khammam Dist. 


51. Training School attached to 
Govt. Multipurpose Basie School 
for Boys, Bhadrachalem. 

52. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Khammam. 

53. Training Sections attached to 
St. Joseph's Aided High School, 
Khammam. 

54. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Madhira. 

55. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Yellandu. 


Krishna Dist. 

56. Training Section attached to 
Govt. Girls High School for 
women, Angalur. 

57. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Gandhipuram. 

58. R.G.M. Trg. School for men, 
Gunadala. 

59. Govt. Training School for men, 
Masulipatnam. 

60. Trg. Section attached to Noble 
‘Aided Higher Secondary School 
for men, Masulipatnam. 

61. C.L.S. Trg. School for women, 
Masulipatnam. 
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62. Training Sections attached to 
St. Mary’s High School for 
women, Masulipatnam. . 

63. Lady Ampthil Govt. Higher 
Secondary Basic Training 
School for women, Masulipat- 
nam. 

64. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Nandigama. 

65. Andhra Basie Training School 
for women, Tiruvur. 


Kurriool Dist. 


66. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Alur. 

67. A.B.M. Aided Basic Training 
School for mon, Bestawaripet. 

68. Govt. Training School for women 
(Urdu), Kurnool. 

69. St. Joseph Aided Training School 
for women, Kurnool. 

70. Govt. Basic Training ‘School 
(Urdu) for men, Kurnool, 

71. S.P.G. Aided School for men, 
Nandyal. 


Mahabubnagar Dist. 


72. Govt. Basie Training School 
for men, Gadwal, 

73. Govt. Basic Training Sehool for 
mean, Mahebubnagar. 

74. Govt. Basic Training School for 
women, Mahsbubnagar. 

75. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Narayanpet. 


Medak Dist. 


76. Govt. Basie Traini 
men, Medak. 

77. Govt. Basie Traini 
mon, Sangareddy. 

78. Training Section attached 
Govt. High 
Siddipet. 

79. Govt. Basic Training 
men, Zahira bad, 


ng Sehool for 
ng Sehool for 


to 
School for men, 


School for 


Nalgonda Dist. 


80. Govt. Basic Training 
men, Miryalaguda. 

81. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Nalgonda. 

82. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Suryapet. 


Nellore Dist. 
83. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Kanigiri. 


84. St. Joseph’s Training School for 
men, Naidupet. 


School for 
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85. Govt. Basic Training School for 
women, Nellore. 

86. A.B.M. Training School 
women, Nellore. 

87. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Ballipadu. 

88. N.V.R.M. Basic Training School, 
Vecadu. 

89. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Venkatagiri. 


Nizamabad Dist. 


for 


90. Training Sections atteched to 
Govt. High School for boys, 
Armoor. 

91. Basic Training School for men, 
Bikanoor. 

92. Govt. Basic Treining School for 
men, Bolakonda. 

93. C.S.I. Jeevani Niketen Aided, 
Basic Training School for men. 
Kammareddy. 


Srikakulam Dist. 


94. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Palasa. 

95. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Pravathipuram. 

96. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Srikakulrm. 

97. Govt. Basic "Training School for 
men, Vomaravelli, 


Vishakhapatnam Dist. 


98. Trg. Section attached to Govt. 
High School for men, 
Arakuvalley. 

99. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Bhimunipatnam. 

100. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Kotaurtla. 

101. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Thnnam. 

102. Govt. Basic Training School for 

men, Vishakhapatnam. 

103. Govt. Q.M.H.S. & Basie Training 
School for women, 
Visakhapatnam. 

104. St. Anthony's Aided. Basie Train- 
ing School for men, 
Vizianagaram, 


Warangal Dist. 


105. Fatima Aided Basie Training 
School, Kazipet. 

106. Govt. Basie Training School for 

men, Mahabubabad. 

107. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Narasampet. 
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108. Govt. Basic Training School for 111 
men, Warangal. 
West Godavari Dist. иж 
109. St. Ann’ Training School for 113. 
women, Eluru. 
110. Govt. Basic Training School for 114. 
men, Eluru. 
ASSAM 
l. Junior Basic Training Centre, 13. 
Hailakandi, P.O. Hailakandi, 
Dist. Cachar. 
2, Junior Basie Training Centre, 14. 
Caliganj, P.O. Kaliganj, Dist. 
Cachar. 
3. Junior Basic Training Centre, 15 
Uderband, P.O. Uderband, 
Dist. Cachar. 
4. Junior Basic Training Centre, 16. 


Delgaon, P.O. Delgaon, 
Dist. Darrang. 

. Junior Basie Training Centre, 
Dudhnoi, P.O. Dudhnoi, 
Dist. Goalpara. 

. Junior Basie Training Centre, 
Golokgang, P.O. Golokgang. 
Dist. Gonlpara. 

. Junior Basic Training Centre, 
Kokrajar, P.O. Kokrajar, 
Dist. Goalpara. 

. Junior Basic Training Centre, 

Dist. 


18. 


19. 


Chenga, P.O. Chenga, 
Kaomrup. p 

9. Junior Basie Training Centre, 21 
Howli, P.O. Howli, Dist. 
Кагар. . 

10. Junior Basic Training Centre, 22 
Mirza, Р.О. Mirza, Dist. 
Kamrup. <a 

11. Junior Basic Training Centre, 23 
P.O. Nalgari, Dist, Kamrup. 

12. Junior Basic Training Centre, 
Rangia, Dist. Кашгар. 

BIHAR 

hagalpur Dist. = 7. 

р i chang Training School, 
Banka. = 8. 

9. Teachers’ Training School, 5 
Nagarpara. d : 

3. menue Training School, 
Phulwaria. 

4. Teachers’ Training School for 

' "women, Tilakpur, Bhagalpur. 10: 

Champaran Dist. А 
p [xem Training School, 11. 
` Harnatand. й 
Training School, 12. 


6. Teachers’ 
Kumarbagh. 


. Junior Basic 


. Junior Basie Trai 
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. Govt. Basie Training School for 


women, Eluru. 

Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Gopannapalam. 

Govt. Secondary and Training 
School for women, Narasapur. 

Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Pentapadu. 


Junior Basie Training Centre, 
Azad, P.O. Azad, Dist. 
Lakhimpur. 

Junior Basic Training Centre, 
Chabua, P.O. Chabua, Dist. 
Lakhimpur. 

Training Centre, 

Khowang, P.O. Khowang, Dist. 

Lakhimpur. а 

ining Centre, 

Morigaon, P.O. Morigaon, Dist. 

Nowgong. 


. Junior Basie Training Centre, 


Sxmaguri, Р.О. Sameguri, Dist. 
Nowgong. 

Junior Basic Training Centre, 
Dergaon, P.O. Dergaon, Dist. 
Sibsagar. 

Junior Basie Training Centre, 
Joysagar, P.O. Joysagar, Dist. 
Sibsagar. 


. Junior Basic Training Centre, 


Rownapara, P.O. Jatoya, Dist. 
Sibsagar. 


. Junior Basie Training Centre, 


Tura, P.O. Tura, Dist. Garo 


Hills. 


2. Junior Basic Training Centre, 


Shillong, P.O. Shillong, Dist 
K: & J. Hills. 


. Junior Basie Training Centre, 


‘Aijal, P.O. Aijal, Dist. Mizo. 


Teachers’ Training School, 
Mehasi. 

Teachers’ Training 
women, Motihari. 

Teachers’ Training School, 


Dariyapur, Pakaridayal. 


School for 


Darbhanga Dist. 


Teachers’ Training School, 
Beni Patti. 

Teochers’ Training School, 
Ghoghrardiha. 

Teachers ‘Training School, 


Madho Patti. 
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13. Teachers’ Training School, 
Narar. " 

14. Teachers? Training School, 
Pusa. 


15. Teachers’ Training School for 
women, Qilaghat. 
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16. Teachers’ Training School, 
Rampur. ben 
17. Teachers’ Training School, 
Shahpur, Patori. 
Dhanbad Dist. 
18. Teachers* Training School, 
Govindpur. 
19. Teachers? Training School, 
Pindrajora. 
Gaya Dist. 
20. Teachers’ Training ^ School 


Anwan, Gaya. d 


21. Teachers’ 


Training School for 


women, Belnganj, Gaya. 

22. Teachers’ Training School, 
Daudnagar (Terar). 

23. Teachers’ Training School for 


women, Gaya. 


24. Teachers? Training School, 
Nawadah, Gaya. 

25. Teachers’ Training School, 
Sahiya, Gaya. 

26. Teachors? Training School, 
Shehpur, Gaya. 

27. Teachers’ Training School, 
Sherghati, Gaya. 

Hazaribagh Dist. 

28. Teachers’ Training School, 
Bagodar. 

29. Teachers’ Training School, 
Chitarpur. 

30. Te:chers? Training School, 
Kodrama. 

31. Teachers’ Training School, 
Simariya. 

Monghyr Dist, 

32. Teachers’ Training School, 
for women, Bishanpur, 
Begusarai. 

33. Teachers’ Training School, 


Haveli, Khara бриг. 


34. Teachers? 


Training . School for 


women, Lakhi Sarai, 


35. Teachers’ 
Monghyr. 

36. Teachers? 
Ramganj, S 

37. Teachers’ 
Ratanpur, 


Training School, 


Training School, 
ansarpur, via Mansi, 
Training School, 
B.S., Gindhor. 


38. Teachers? Training School, 
Shahpur. 
39. Teachers’ Training School, 
Shekhpura. 
Muzaffarpur Dist. 
40. Teachers’ Training School for 


women, Chandwara. 


41. Teachers? Training School, 
Dighi. 
42. Teachers’ Training School, 
Dumra. 
43. Teachers’ Training School, 
Jamalabad, 
44. Teachers? Training ^ School, 


Janakpur Road, Pupri. 


Teachers’ Training School for 
Women, Muzaffarpur. 


46. Teachers’ Training School for 
women, Patahi, 
47. Teachers’ Training School, 


Pokhraira, 
48. Teachers’ Training School, 
Sheohar. 
9. Teachers? Training School, 


Sorhatha, Balsand. 
Palamau Dist, 


50. Teachers’ Training School for 
women, Daltonganj. 


51. Teachers? Training ^ School, 
Latehar. 

52. Teachers’ Training School, 
Rehla. 

53. Teachers’ Training School,. 
Satbarba, 

Patna Dist, 
54. Teachers’ Training School, 


Barh, Patna. 
55. Teachers’ Training School, 
Bikram, Patna. 
56. Teachers’ Training School for: 


women, Gulzarbagh, Patna. 
57. Teachers’ T 


rainin, School,. 
К Kanhauli, Patna. EL 6 
58. Teachers? 


Training — School, 
Mahendru, Patna. 
59. Teachers? Training ^ Sehool,. 


Masaurhi : Patna. 


60. Teachers’ Training School for: 
Women, Mokamah, Patna. 
61. Teachers? 


Training ^ School, 
Rajgir, Patna, 
Purnia Dist, 
62. Teachers? Training ^ School, 
Porbesganj 5 , 
63 eachers? Treining ^ School. 


Garh Banaili, 
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64. Teachers’ Training School, Saran Dist. 
Kishanganj. 

65. Teachers’ Treining School, 83. Teachers’ Training ^ School, 
Musa pur. Bangare, Nagara. 

66. Teachers’ Training School, S4. Teachers’ Training School for 
Srinagar. women. Gopalgarj. 

67. Teachers’ Training School, $5. Teachers' Trainirg School, 
Tikapatti. Pherusa (at Chapra). 

$6. Terchers’ Training School, 
Ranchi Dist. Siswa. 

68. Teachers’ Training School 87. Teachers’ Training School, 
Bundu. z Siwan. N. . 

69. Teachers! Treining School 88. Teachers’ Training School for 
Chiri. d women, Siwan. . 

70. Teachers’ Training School, 89. Teachers’ Training School, 
Gumla. Sonpur. „з 

71. Teachers’ Training School for 90. езенш Training School, 

have. 


women, Rantu. 


72. Teachers’ Trainin; School, 
Salgahdeeh (Taman, BAD DIS 
73. Teachers’ Training School, 91. Teacher's Training School, 
Simdega. Bhabhua. 
Saharsa Dist. 92. Б) Training School, 
ihia. 
74. Teachers’ Training School, 93. Tezchers' Training School, 
Ganpatganj. Dumraon, Shahabad. 
75. Teachers’ Training School, 94. Teachers’ Training School, 
Madhepura. Mohaniya. 
76. Teachers’ Training School, 95. Teachers’ Training School, 
Pandaha. Pirauta. m 
77. Teachers’ ‘Training School, 96. Teachers’ Training School, 
Sukhasan Manhara. Sasaram. m 
97. Teachers! Training School for 
Santhal Pargana Dist. women, Sasaram. 
78. Teachers’ l'raining* i i 
здолала: лы Training” School, Singhbhum Dist. 
79, Teachers’ Training School, 98. Teachers’ ‘Training School, 
Gumma. Binsai. 
80. Teachers’ Training School, 99. Teachers’ ‘Training School, 
Hansdiha. Chainpur. 
81. Teachers’ Training School for 100. Teachers* Training School, 
women, Jasidih. Chakulia. 
82. Teachers’ ‘Training School, 101. Teachers’ Training School, 
Pabia. Gamharia. 
DELHI * 
1. Teacher ‘Training Institute, 3. Teacher’s Training Institute, 
Alipur, Delhi. Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia _ 
2. Teachers’ Training Institute Nagar, Delhi. 


(Women), Daryaganj, Delhi. 
GOA 


. Govt. Teachers’ Training College, Panjim, Goa. 


GUJARAT 
2. P.R. Training College, 


Ahemdabad Dist. FUEL 


d. 


Manekba Vinay Mandir, Adalaj. 
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3. Mahalaxmi Training College, 
Ahmed.tbad. 

4. Sheth C.N. Talimi Vidyalaya, 
Ahmedabad. 

5. HK. Training College, 
Ahmedabad. 


6. Daolka Educational Committee 
Training College for women, 
Dholka. А 

7. Basic Training College, Gundi. 

8. Mahila Adhyapan Mandir, Koba. 

. 9. Training College for women, 


Sabarmati. 
Amreli Dist. 
10. Basic Training College for 


men, Amreli. 
11. Basie Training College for 
women, Babapru. 


12. Basie Training College for men, 
Vadia. 


Banaskantha Dist. 
13. Basic Training 
Chitrasani. 


14. Basic Training College, 
Kanodar. 


15. Basic Training College, Palanpur. 
Baroda Dist. 

16. Basie Trai 
Baroda. 

17. Basic Training College 
women, Baroda. 

18. Basic Training College for women, 
(Baroda District —Backward 


class Servamandal Adyapan 
Mandir), Chhotaudepur. PAD 


3sie Training College for men, 


College, 


ning College for men, 


for 


Dabhoi, 
20. Basic Training College f, 
Dabka. FAIRE, 
Bhavnagar Dist, 
21. Gharshala Training College, 
Bhavanagar, j 
22. Basic Training Coll 
Gadhda (Swamina), p 
23. Lokbharti Training College 
Sanosara. “ 
24. Gharshila Trainin Coll 
Savarkundla, ^ RES) 
25. Basic Trainin, Coll 
Songadh. 8 св 
26. Basic Training College, 


Trapaj Bungalow. 
Broach Dist. 


27. Vocational Traini Coll 
Ankaleshwar. "s ES: 
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28. Basic Training for 
women, Broach. 

29. Basic Training College for men, 
Rajpipla. 

30. Basic Training College 
women, Rajpipla. 

31. Basie Training College for men, 
Shuklatirth. 


Bulsar Dist. 


32. Basie Training College for men, 


College 


for 


Bilimora. 
33. Bhaginisamaj Kapilabahen 
Mehta Training College for 


women, Udwada. 


34. Desai Training College for 
men, Vapi. 
35. Borlaiwala Training College 


for women, Vapi. 
Jamnagar Dist. 


36. Basic Training College, Aliabada. 

37. Basie Training College, Dhrol. 

38. Basie Training Collége, 
Jamkhambhalia. E 

39. Kasturba Vikas Qrih "Training 
College, Jamnagar. 


Junagadh Dist. 


40. Basic Training College, Agatrai. 
4l. Basic Training College, 

Junagadh, 
42. Basic Training College, Mangrol. 
48. S.V. Prabhas Training College, 

Prabhaspatan, 
44. Sarvodaya Ashram 
College, Shahpur. 
Kaira Dist, 


45. М.А. Training College, Anand. 
16. M.B. Shah Training College, 
Borsad. 


47. Vallabh Vidyalaya 
College, Bochasan. 
48. Basic Training College, Kathala. 


Training 


Training 


49. M.B. Shah Training College; 
" Limbasi, 

50. Training College for women, 
" Nadiad. 

Əl. 


Basic Training College, Sunav. 
Kutch Dist, 


52. Basic Training College, Bhuj. 


53. Basie Training College for men, 
Mundra, 


Mehsana Dist. 


54. Sanskartirth Training College 


Bs E jol. 
+ Basie Trainin, College, 
Brahmanwada,” 
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College, Patan. 


. Basie Training 
College, Rajuj. 


. Basie Training 


Panchmahal Dist. 


58. Basic Training College for men, 
Devagadhbaria. 

59. Methodist Training College for 
women, Godhara. 

69. Basie Training College for men, 
Santrampur. 

61. Bhil Sevamandal Training 
College for women, Zalod. 


Rajkot Dist. 
62. Basie Training College, Gondal. 
63. Huater Training College, Morbi. 
64. Borton Training College for 
women, Rajkot. 
65. Vikas Grih Training Colloge for 
women, Rajkot. 


Sabarkantha Dist. 
66. Basie Treining College, Akodara. 
67. Basic Training College, Idar. 
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68. Basic Training College, 
Kadiadra. 
69. Basic Training College, Prantij. 


Surat Dist. 
70. Kasthurba Training College for 
women, Borakhadi. 
. Basie Training College, Kosamba, 
. Sorabji J.J. Training College 
for men, Surat. 
. Vanita Vishram Training College 
for women, Surat. 
74. Basic Training College for men, 
Vedbhhi. 


Surendranagar Dist. 
75. Basic Training College, 
Dhangadhera. 
76. Basic Training College, 
Limbadi. 

Ti. M.I. Doshi Tra 
urendranagar. 
ikas Training College, 
Vadhavan City. 


i ing College, 


HARYANA 


Ambala Dist. 
1. Sohan Lal Training College, 


Ambala City. 


2. Dav Samaj College, Ambale City. 
3. S.D. K Mahavidyala, 
Ambal ; 


у. 

4. Govt. Bas Training Centre, 
Chachrauli. 

5. Govt. Basic 

Naraingarh. 

6, Adarsh Jain 
Sadheura. 

T. Govt. Girls High School, 


Yamuna Negar. 


Training School, 


Kanya Pathsala, 


Gurgaon Dist. 


$. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Faridabad Township. 
9. Govt. Basic Training School 


for women. Gurgaon. 

tovt. High School, Hodal. 

. S.K. High School, Khol. 

2. Hindu High School, Nuh. 

13. B.M. High School, Nuh. 

14. Govt. High School, Palwal. 

15. Rio Birendra Singh College of 
Education, Rewari. м 

shram Rampura, Rewari. 


16. B.B. A wa, R 
17. Rashtriya Girls High School, 
Rewari. 


Hissar Dist. 
18. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Bhiwani. 


19. Vaish High School, Bhiwani. 


20. Govt. High School, Dabwali. 
21. Govt. Girls High School, 


Fatehbad. 

22. P.C.S.D. High School, Hansi. 

23. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Hissar. 

24. Jat High School, Hissar. 

95. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Pabra. 

26. Govt. Junior Basie Training 
Centre, Rakhi-Shahpur. 

27. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Sirsa. 


Karnal Dist. 
Govt. High School, Gharaunda, 
. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 
Kaithal. 
. Jat Higher 
Keithal. 
Govt. Normal School, Karnal. 
. Daya Nand "Training School for 
women, Karnal. 

. Govt. High School, Naguran. 
` Gandhi Memorial High School, 
Naraina. 

5. L.I.B. Higher 


Panipat. 4 4 
. Mata Harkeur Arya Girls High 


School. Model Town, Panipat. 
7. Govt. High School, Pehowa. _ 
38. Govt. Girls Junior Basic Training 


Centre, Pundri. 


Secondary School, 


Secondary School, 
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39. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 48. 
Shahabad. а 
40. Govt. High School, Taraori. 29 
5 


Mohinder Garh Dist. 


41. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 51 
Charkhi Dadri. 

42. Govt. High School, Kanina. 

43. Govt. High School, Mohindar 
Garh. 

44. Govt. Girls High School, 
Mohinder Garh. 

45. Govt. High School, Narnaul. 

46. S.D. Higher Secondary School, 
Narnaul. 

Rohtak Dist. 


47. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Bahadurgarh. 
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Janta Higher Secondary School, 
Butana. 


- Govt. Janta College, Dujana. 
- Haryana Public High School, 


Gohana. 


- D.A.V. High School, Hassangarh. 
- Govt. Middle School, Ismaila. 
- Govt. Girls High School, 


Jhajjar. 


- Kanya Gurukul Khanpur, Kalan. 
5. Arya National High 


School, 
Mohana. 


- Govt. High School, Morthal. 
- Janta High School, Nohra. 
. CR. 


College 


of Education, 
Rohtak. 


- G.B. High School. Rohtak. 
60. 


S.D. Girls High School, 
Rohtak. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Bilaspur Dist. 


1. Govt. Basie Training School, 
V.P.O. Auhar. 
2. Govt. High School, Bilaspur. 17. Govt High School, R 
-G . th School, Ra tr. 
Chamba Dist. 18. Govt. Higher Secondary School. 
3. Govt. High School, Kakira. SVID EN 
4. E oss Training School, Kulu Dist, 
-P.O. Rajpura. 
9 JP 19. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Dalhousie Dist. Kulu, 


5. Govt. High School, D 
Kangra Dist. 
6. S.D. Teachers Tr 


Baijnath. 
7. Govt. High 


alhousie. 


aining School, 


School, Bani. 


21. 
8. Govt. Girls’ High School, 
Chadhiar. 22 


Dharmasala Dist. 
9. Govt. Basic Trainir 


ig College, 
Dharmasala. adie i 23. 
10. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Dharmasala. 
11. Govt. „Basic Training School, 
Hamirpur. 24. 
12. S.M.R. High School, Indora. 
13. Govt. Girls High School, 25. 
Nadaun. 


- Govt. Higher Secondary 


Mahasu Dist. 
20. 


Govt. High School, V.P.O. Suni- 


Mandi Dist. 


Govt. Girls Basie Traixir Е 
hool, Mandi. 


School 
for boys, Joginder Nagar. 


Simla Dist. 


Govt. Basie 


£cl.col, 
(Simla Hills). 


Training 


Sirmur Dist, 


Govt. Basie 
Mahen. 


Govt. Higher Second: ry £c.col- 
V-P.O. Majra. 


Troinirg со]. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


1. T.T. School for men, Anantnag, Ч i j 

2. T.T. School for women, Е " iu Bel, ЕИ 
Апапіп g. T. Scho 

3. Т.Т. School, Basehli, Jemmu. E d Setool for men, Jemmu. 

4. Т.Т. School, Bhadarwah, E 


Jammu, 


School, for women, 
Jammu. 
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8. T.T. School, Kargil, Ladakh. 

9. T.T 
Ke г 

0. T.T. School, Leh, Ladakh. 

1. Т.Т. School. Poonch, Jammu. 

2. T.T. School. Reasi, Jammu. 

3. T.T. School, Shepian, Kashmir. 

4. T.T. School for men, Sopore, 
Kashmir. 
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15. T.T. School for women, Sopore, 
Kashmir. 

16. T.T. School for men, Srinegar. 

17. Teacher Training School for 
women, Srinagar. 

18. Teacher Training Schcol 

women, Udhampur, Jammu, 


for 


KERALA 


Alleppey Education Dist. 


l. Govt. Basie 

Alleppey. 

2. S.N.V. Training School, 
Kokkozham 

3. N.S.S. Training 
Karu = 

4. T.D. Training School, Thuravoor. 


Training School, 


School. 


Alwaye Education Dist. 
5. Govt. Basie Training 
I&urupp unpady. 
6. St. Joseph's Basi 
School, Karukutty. 
. St. Peter's Basie Trg. School, 
Kolenche 


School, 


Training 


"rg. School, 


8. . Bas 
rickemange lam. 
9. S.N.M. Basic Training School, 
Moothakunnem. 
10. R.M. Basie Training School 


Vadavucode. 


Attingal Education Dist. 
11. Govt. Basic Training 
Attingal. 
12. Nalanda Training School, 
Nedumangasl. 
13. Азап Memoriol Basic 
School, Vilabhagom. 


School, 


Training 


Badagara Education Dist. 


14. Govt. Basie 
Badagara. 


Chowghat Education Dist. 
15. OKO, Basie "raining School, 


Pavaratty, 

16. Sroo Narayana Ponchors Ty 

School, Choruthuruthy, 

Ernakulam Education Dist. j 

YT. uo Basic 

Sdapp:lly. 

18. "a Aeris Basic 

School, Ernakulam 

19. Govt. Basic "Training 
Mangayil. 


Training School, 


tining 


Training School, 
Training 


School, 


20. T.D. Basic Training School, 
Mattancherry 
21. Bagavathy 
Training School, 
balam. 
22, O.L. Basie Training School, 
Palluruthy. 
Irinjalakuda Education Dist. 
23. Seethi Sahib Memoriel Basic 
Training School, Azhicode. 
24. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Chalekudy. 
25. B.L.T.C. Training School, 
Trinjalakuda. 
.Sree Narayana Basie Training 
School, Irinjslskude. 
. Krishna Basie Training School, 
Pananged. 
Kanjirappally Education List. 
28. N. Basie Training School, 
Korukachel. 
29. B.B.M. ie 
Mundakeyem. 


Kasargode Education Dist. 
Basie Training 


som Basic 
Nayaram- 


27 


Training School, 


30. Govt. School, 


yana Senior Basie 

raining School, Nileshwar. 

Kottarakkara Education Dist. 

32. St. George Basic Training 
Schocl. Chowalloor. 
33. Basic Training School, 
Trumpanerged. 
y NANG, ANAL BA 
W үз " WAN ү 
AI iw. 

Govt. Basic Watang R 
ES. ining Wek 
Kottarekkom. MAME Y MS К 

- М.Т. Basic Tra 
Kundara. 


37. J.M Basic T 
M. sie Trai 3 
Sasthemeotta. ae 


Kottayam Education Dist, 


38. Govt. Traini М 
копае School, 


D 


30, 


ining Selcol, 


School, 


Ottapalam Education Dist. 
65. Govt. S.V.G. Basie Training 
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39. C.N.I. Training School, 
Kottayam. | 
40. S.P.B.M. Training School, 
Manaread. 


41. B.I. Training School, Pallom. 

42. N,S.8. Basic Training School, 
Perunnai. 

743. St. Theresa’s Training School, 
Vazhappally. 

-44. Govt. P.T.M. Training School, 
Velloor. 


"Kozhikode Education Dist. 


45. Govt. Basic Training School for 
men, Calicut. 

46. Govt. Basie Training School for 
women, Calicut. 

47. St. Vincent's Colony Training 
School for women, Calicut. 

48. Muhammed Abdul Rahiman 
Memorial Basie Training 
School, Mokkam. 

Malappuram Education Dist. 


49. Govt. Sec. & Basie Training 
School, Malappuram. 

50. Sevamandir Basie Training 
School, Ramanattukara. 

51. Govt. See. & Basie Training 
School, Tirur. 

52. Seethi Sahib Memorial Or- 
phanage Training School, 
Tirurangadi. 

53. Raman Memorial Teachers’ 
Training School, Valancherry. 


Mavelikara Education Dist. 
54. S.C. R.V. Basic Training School 


Angadical. E 
55. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Chengannur. 
m 


56. Basie Training School, 
Chettileulangara. 

57. N.S. Basie Training School, 
Mannar. 

58. Govt. Basic Training School, 

Mavelikara. 

59. Padmanabhodayam Basic 
Training School, Mezhuvely. 

60. M.5.8. Bisic Training School, 
Thazhakara. 


Muvattupuzha Edueation Dist. 


61. St. Joseph's Training School, 
Muthalakodam. 

62. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Muvattupuzha. 

63. St. John's Syrian Basie Tra. 
School, Vadakara. 

64. St. George's Training 
Vazhakulam. 


ining 


School, 


School, Anakara. 

66. L.S.N. Basie Training School, 
(Girls), Ottapalam. , 

67. Gandhi Seva Sadan Basic 
Training School, Perar. 

Palai Education Dist. 

68. Sree Varukappallil Kesava | 
Pillai Memorial, N.S.S. Training 
School, Edamattam. 

69. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Ettumanur. 

70. St. Joseph's Training School, 


Mutholy. . 
71. St. Thomas Training School, 
Palai. 
Palghat Education Dist. 
72. N.E. Basic "Training School, 


thur. 
Basie Training School, 
Chittur. 
74. Basic Training School (Women), 
Koduvayur. 
75. Govt. Basie Training School 
(Women), Palghat. 
Pathanamthitta Education Dist. 


76. N.S.8. Basie Training School, 
Cherukole. 

77. SH. Basic Training School, 
Mylapra. 

78. P.G.M. Basic Training School, 
Parakode. 

79. M.S. Basie Training School, 
Ranni. 


73. G 


Quilon Education Dist. 


80. Chempakasseri Basic "Training 
School, Bhoothalulam. 
S1. S.N.B.'T. School, 


Karunagappally. 
82. C.F. Basie Training School, 
Kottiyam. 
83. Govt. Tre ining School, Quilon. 
84. Imam Hussain Memorial Basic 
Training School, Quilon. 
Tellicherry Education Dist. 
85. Govt. Training School for men, 
Cannanore. 


Govt. Tra ining School for women, 

. _Cannanore. 

87. St. Joseph’s Basie Training 
School, Manani oddy. 

88. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Palayad. 

89. St. Theresa's Anglo-Indian 
Training School, Tellicherry. 


86. 


| 
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Thiruvalla Education Dist. 98. J.P.E. p Training School, 
zem medini р Koorkancherry. 
90. N.S.&. Training School, 99. Govt. Training Institution, 
Pardon Ramavarme puram 
91. A.M.M. Training School, т „ай 
Maramon, Trivandrum Education Dist. 
92. Teache S. Tre ining School, 
Other: 100. St. Mary's Basic Training School, 
93. P.M.V. Training School, Kamukincode. 
Peringare. 101. Govt. Basie Training School 
94. N.8.8. Training School, for Girls, Manacaud. 
Thadiyoor. 102. Govt. Basie ‘Training School, 
95. Govt. Basie Training School, Nayyattinkara 
Thiruvalla, 103. © Training School, Parassafa. 
96. St. Thomas Training School, 104. St. Mary's Basic Training School, 


"Thiruvalla. 
Trichur Education Dist. 


97. Govt. Basic Training Institution, 
Cherpu. 


MADHYA 
Balaghat Dist. 


1. Basic Training Institute, 
Balaghat. 
2. Basie Training Institute, 


Warasconi. 
Bastar Dist. 


Institute, Bastar. 
Institute, Bhopal 


ining 


5. Basic Training Institute, Kankar. 


Betul Dist. 
6. Basie Training Institute, Betul. 
7. Basic Training Institute, Prabhat 


Patnam. 


Bhind Dist. 


8. Basie Training Tnstitute, Bhind. 

9. Basie Training Institute, 
Birkhadi. 

10. Basie Training Institute, 
Mehgaon. 


Bilaspur Dist. 


1l. Dip. T. Deptt. attached — to 
College of Education, Bilaspur. 

. Basic "Training Institute, Janjgir. 

. Basie Training Institute, Pendra. 

. Basic Training Institute for 
women, Pendra. 


12 
13 
14 


Chhatarpur Dist. 
15. Basie Training Institute, 
Chandenagar. . 
16. Basie Training Institute, 
Nowgong. 


Pattom. 
105. St. Rochs Basic Training School, 
Trivandrum. 


PRADESH 


Qhhindwara Dist. 
17. Basic Training Institute, 
Chhindwara. 
Damoh Dist. 
18. Basic Training Institute, Hatta. 
Datia Dist. 
19. Be 


с 


Training Institute, раба, 


Dewas Dist. 


20. Dip. Teaching Deptt. attached 
to College of Education, Dewas» 


Dhar Dist. 
21. Basie Training Institute, Dhar. 


Durg Dist. 


22, Basic Training Institute, 
Bemetara. 

23. Basie Training Institute, 
Dongargaon. 

24. Basic Training Institute.. 
Khairagarh. 


Guna Dist. 


25. Basie Training Institute, 
Bajranggarh. 

26. Basie Training Institute, 
Mungaoli. 


Gwalior Dist. 


27. Basie Training Institute 
(women). Gwalior. 

28. Basic Training Institute, 
Gwalior. 
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29. Dip. Taaching Dept. attached to 
College of Edu., Gwalior. 


Hoshangabad Dist. 


30. Basic Training Institute, 
Hoshangabad. 

31. Basic Training Institute, 
Pachmarhi. 


Indore Dist. 


32. B.T. Institute, Bijalpur. 

33. Women's Basie Training 
Institute, Indore. 

34. Basic Training Institute, 
Manpur. 


Jabalpur Dist. 


35. Basie Training Institute, Barela. 

36. Women’s Basic Training 
Institute, Jabalpur. 

37. Dip. Teaching, Dept. attached to 
College of Education, Jabalpur. 


Jhabua Dist. 
38. B.T. Institute, Alirajpur. 


Khandwa Dist. 


39. В sie Training Institute, 
Barhanpur. 

40. Dip. T. D»pt. attached to College 
of Elueation, Khandwa. 

41. Bisic Training Institute, 
Additional, Khandwa. 

12. Вазіс Training Institute 
(Rəgular) Khandwa. 

43. Basie Training Institute (W) 
(Private), Khandwa. 


Khargone Dist. 


44. Basic "Training Institute, 
Barwaha. 

45. Basic Training Institute, 
Barwani. 

46. Basic Training Institute, 
Khargone. 


Mandala Dist. 
47. Basic Training Institute, 
Mandala. 
Mandsaur Dist. 


48. Basic Training Institute, 
Garopth. 

49. Basic Training Institute, 
Mandsaur. 


Morena Dist. 


50. Basie Training Institute, 
Sheopur Kala. 


51. Basic Training Institute, 
Morena. 

52. Basie Training Institute, 
Sablgarh. 


Narsinghpur Dist. 


53. Basic Training Institute, 
Gadarwara. 

54. Women's Basie Training 
Institute, Narsinghpur. 


Panna Dist. 


55. Women’s Basie Training 
Institute, Laxmipur. 
56. Bnsie Training Institute, Panna. 


Raigarh Dist. 


57. Basic Training Institute, 
Dharmajaigarh. 

58. Basie Training Institute, 
Kirodiwal Nagar. 

59. Basie Training Institute, 
Jashpur Nagar. 


Raipur Dist. 


60. Basie Training Institute, 
Mahasamund. 

61. Basie Training Institute, 
Nagari. 

62. Basic Training Institute (Boys), 
Raipur, Shankar Nagar. 

63. Dip. Training Deptt. attached to 
College of Education, Raipur. 

64. Basie Training Institute, Raipur 
(W). 

65. Basie Training Institute, 
Saraipalhi. 


Raisen Dist. 


66. Basic Training Instituto, 
Begumganj. 

67. Women’s Basic Training 
Institute, Begumganj. 

68. Bas > Training Institute, 
Raisen. 

69. Basic Training Institute, 
Udaipur. 


Rajgarh Dist. 


70. Basie Training Institute, 
Narsinghgarh. 

71. Basic Training Tnstitute, 
Rejgarh, ~ 


Ratlam Dist. 
72. Basic Training Institute, Jaora. 
73. Basie Tr. ing Institute, 
и Ratlam (W). 


T4. Basic Training Inst itute, 
Piploda. 


—_—- ч 
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Rewa Dist. 


75. В азѕіс Training Institute, 
Muuganj. 
76. Dip. Terching Doptt. attached to 
ЕЕ College of Education, Rewa. 
77. B isie Training Institute, Rewa. 
Sagar Dist. 


18. Basic Training Institute, Rehli. 
10. Dips resedit Рори. attached to 
College of Education, Sagar. 
80. Women’s Basi Training 
Institute, Sagar. 
Satna Dist. 


al Basic Training Institute, Satna. 
2. Busie Training Institute, Maihar. 


Sehore Dist. 


83. Basie Training Institute, 
Berasia. 

84. Dip. Teaching Deptt. attached to 

. College of Education, Bhopal. 

85. Women's Basie ‘Training 

Institute, Bhopal. 

80. B sic ning Institute, 

S7 Gandh ugar, Bhopal. 

87. Basie ning Institute, 
Jahangirabad, Bhopal. 


Seoni Dist. 


88. Bisie Training Institute, 


- Chhapara. 

89. Basie Training Instit 

| ей g itute, (Old) 

90. B isic Training Institute, (New) 
Seoni. 


Sidhi Dist. 


91. Basie Training Institute, Sidhi 


Shahdol Dist. 


93. Basic Training Institute, 
Amarkantak. 
94. Basic Training Institute, 
Shahdol. 
95. Women's Basic Training 
Institute, Shahdol. 
Shajapur Dist. 
96. Basic Training Institute, 
Shajapur. , 
97. Basic Training Institute, 
Shoujalpur. 
Shiv puri Dist. 
98. Basie Training Institute, 
Narwar. 


99. Basic Training Institute, 
Shivpuri. 
Surguja Dist. 
100. Basie Training Institute, 
Ambikapur. 
101. Basic Training h-stitute, 
Baikanthpur. 


Tikamgarh Dist. 

102. Basie Training Institute, 
Kundeshwar. 
103. Basie Training Institute, Niwari. 
104. Basie Training Institute, Orchha. 


Ujjain Dist. 
105. Women’s Basic Training 
Institute, Ujjain. 
106. Dip. Teaching Deptt, attached 
to College of Education, Ujjain. 
Vidhisha Dist. 
107. Basic Training Institute, 


9$ EUH. E Basoda. 5 
7. Basic Training Institute, Sidhi 108. Basie ‘Training Institute, 
(New). Vidisha. 
А MADRAS 
Chingleput North Coimbatore 


1, Gaanodhyaya Training School 
for women, St. Thomas Mount, 

3 Madras-16. ' 

2. Govt. Basie Training School, 

Р _ Kancheepuram. 

+ Govt. Basic Training School, 

_Walaiabad. 

4. Govt. Training School, 
Walaiabad. 


‘Chingleput South 


5. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Chingleput. 


6. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Advinashi. 

7. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Coimbatore. h 

8. Ramakrishna Mission Gandhi 
Basic Training School, 
Perianaickenpalayam. 


Dharmapuri 


9. Govt. Basie School, Dharmapuri. 
10. Govt. Training School, Hosur. 


11. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Krishnagiri. 
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Dindigul 


12. C.S.I. Basic Training School, 
Batlagundu. 

13. Our lay of Dolours Basic School, 
Dindigul. 

14. Govt. Basic Training School for 
women, Dindigul. 

15. Aid»l Basie Training School, 
Gandhigram. 

16. Sancta Fatima Basie Training 
School. Mottupatti, Dindigul. 

17. St. Michael's Basic Training 
School, Palani. 

18. Govt. Basie Training School for 
women, Palani. 


Erode 


19. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Bhav inisagar. 

20. C.S.I. Basic Training School, 
Dhar mpuram. 

21. C.S.I. Community Basic Training 
School, Erode. 

22. A.N.M. Basic Training School, 


Erode. 

23. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Erode. 

24. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Nanjianpalayam. 

Madras North 


25. St. Christopher's Training 
College (Basie Training 
School), Madras. 

26. St. Ann’s Training School 
Perambur, Madras. 


Madras South 


27. Avvai Home Senior Basic 
Training School, Adyar, 
Madras-20. 

28. Govt. Training School, Egmore, 
Madras. 

29. Basic Training Section attached 
tothe Lady Willingdon Train- 
ing College, Madras. 

30. Govt. Training School for 
Muslims, Mount Road, 

Madras. 

31. Govt. Training School for 

JAAN, Royapettah, Madras- 


32. Secondary grade Training section, 
attached to the Government 


Hobart High School for 
Muslim Girls, Royapettah, 
Madras. 


33. St. Joseph's Training School, 


Santhome, Madras. 


34. Sarada Vidyalaya Basic Tr 


Mad 
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ining 
School for Women, T. Nagar, 
Madres-17. 


urai 

. Secondary Training Section 
attached to the Government 
High School for Girls, 
Madurai. 


36. St. Theresa’s Basie Training 
School, Madurai. 

37. Capron Hall Basic Training 
School, Madurai. 

38. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Melur. 

39. A.M. Basie Training School, 
Pasumalai. 

Mayuram 

40. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Aduthurai. 

41. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Radhanallur. 

42. Gandhi Vidyalayam Basic 
Training School, 
‘Tiruchitrambaleam. 

43. Govt. Basic Training School, 

‘Tiruppuvanam. 

44. St. Theresa’s Basic Training 
School for Women, Tranquebar. 

45. T.E.1.C. Basic Training School, 
Tranquebar. 

Nagercoil 

46. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Aromboly. 

47. D.V.D. High School and Basic 
Training School, Kottar. 

48. Govt. Training School, Nagercoil- 

49. Govt. Basic Training School, 
"Pheroor. 

Namakkal 


50. Govt. Basic Training School, 


51 


52 


Komarapalayam. 

‚ Govt. Training School for 
Masters, Mohanur. 

+ Govt. Secondary and Basic 
Training School for women, 
Namakkal. 


Nilgiris 


53. Govt. Basic 


54. Bethlehom Basic Training School» 


Training School, 


Coonoch. 


Ootecamund. 


North Arcot 


55. Concordia Basie Training School 


Ambur. 
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56. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Arcot. : 
. Govt. Basie Training School, 


Ranipet. 
58. Boattie Momorial Basic Training 
School, Ranipet 
59. Govt. Secondary and Training 
School for Women, Vellore. 
60. St. Mary's R.C. Training School, 


Vellor 

61. Govt. ie Training School, 
Walajapet. 

Pollachi 


62. Palaniammal Basie Training 

School, Kaliapuram. 

63. S.L.N.M. Basie Training School, 
Karadivadi. 

64. St. Mary's Basie Training School, 
Karumathampatti. 

65. G.B.T.S. Tirumurthinagar, 


Vadumalpet. 
Pudukottai 
66. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Mayanoor. 
67. Govt. Basie Training School, 


Pudukotta 
68. Govt. Basie Training School 
for women, Pudukottai. 


Ramanathapuram Centra! 


69. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Johilpatti 

70. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Okkur. 

71. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Palayampatti. 

72. Govt. Basic ‘Training School, 
Poraiyur. 


73. Government Basic Training 
School, Sivaganga. 


Ramanathapuram East 


74. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Amaravathipudur. 
75. Aided Training School, 


Kunrakudi. 

76. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Mallipudur. 

77. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Ramanathapuram. 

78. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Sattur. 

79. N.R. Das Basic Training School, 
Vedamalapuram. 


Ramanathapuram West 


S0. Sacred Heart Basic Training 
School for Women, 
Srivilliputhur. 
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Salem 
Sl. St. Mary's Training School, 
Arisipalayam, Salem. 
$2. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Gangavalli. 
83. C.&.I. Basic Training 
Hasthampatti, Salem. 
vernment Basie Training 
School, Mettur Dam. 


School, 


84. G 


South Arcot 
85. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Cuddalore, N.T. 


86. Aided Basie Training School, 
Keelamoongelidi. r 
va Mandir Basie Training 


School, Portonovo. 

88. Sacred Heart Basie Training 
School, Puduyadyam, 
Cuddalore, D. 

S9. Govt. Bas Training School, 
Tiruppapuiyur, Cuddalor 

90. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Vadalur. 


Thanjavur East 


91. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Kurukathi. 

92. St. Joseph's 
Mannargudi. 

93. Government Basie Training 
School, Vedaranyam. 


Training School, 


Thanjavur West 


94. Govt. Basic 
Orathanad. 

95. Govt. Basie Training School for 
men, Thanjavur. 

96. Govt. Basic Training School for 
women, Thanjavur. 


Training School, 


Tiruchirapalli 

97. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Musiri. 

98. Aided Trg. School, Periyar 


Maliai, Tiruchirappalli. 
99. V.C. Secondary & Training 
School for women, Trichy. 


100. Govt. Training School, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

101. Nagaama Girls’ Training School, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

102. R.C. Basic Trg. School, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

103. St. Angel’s Bas‘e Training Sehool, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

104. All Saints S.P.G. Basic Training 


School for women, 
Tiruchirapalli. 
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105. Holy. Cross Basie Training 
School for women, 
Tiruchirapalli. 


“Tirunelveli Central 


106. Bishop Sargeant Basic Training 
School, Palayamkottai. 

107. Christuraja Basic Training 
School, Palayamkottai. 

108. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Palayamkottai. 


109. Sara Tucker Basic Training School 


for Women, Palayamkottai. 
110. Govt. High & Training School, 
Shencottah. 
111. T.V.S. Lakshmi Basic Training 
School, Sivasailam, 


112. Govt. Basic Training School, 


Tenkasi. 

113. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Tirunelveli. 

114. Oolayasthanam Basie Training 


School, Tirunelveli Ind. P.O. 
“Tirunelveli North 

115. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Kuruvikulam. 

110. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Parivillikottai. 

117. Р.8.8. Nadar Basic 
School for women, 


“Tirunelveli South 


Training 
Tuticorin. 


118. St. Anne's Basic Training School, 
Adikalapuram. 

119. Valliammayar Hindu 
Training School, 
Kulasekrapatnam, 

120. St. John's Basie Trai 


Basie 


ning School 
Nazareth. iata 
121. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Samugaranga puram. 
"Tirupattur 


122. Govt. Sec. a 


nd Training & 
for Womer the, School 


1, Gudiyattam, 


Ahmednagar 


AE. Socicty's Primary Training 
і College for men, Ahmednagar. 
2. St. Monied's T Vi, Anagar. 
3. Union Training Colle, i 
4 MALS. Adhyapan vice 
Jamgaon. 3 
3. Govt. Basic Trai 
men, 


ning Colle 
Sangamner.” Eo dor 
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123. Govt. Basie Training School 
Katpadi. 

124. Union Teos 
School, Polur. А з: 

125. Mary Immaculate Basic uu 
School for women, Tirupattur. 


Basie Training 


Tiruvannamalai 


126. Govt. Basie 
Polur. 


Tiruvellore 
127. Govt. 


Training School, 


Basic Training School, 


ur. е 
128. Govt. Basic Training School, 


Tiruthani. 


Thuckalai 


129. Infant Jesus High and Basic 
Training School for women 
Mulagumoodu. 

130. Govt. Basic "Training School, 
Vilavancode, 

Usilampatti i 

131. Govt. Basic Training Schoot, 
Kallupatti. 


132. D.M. & R. Basie Training School, 


Tirumangalam. 


133. T.E.L.C. Basic Training School, 
Usilampatti. 

Villupuram 

134. Govt. Basic Training School, 

133. Re. Basic Training School, 

136. a es Training School, 
Villupuram. 

Vridachalam 

137. Govt. Basic Training School, 

138. Gave Бай Training School, 


Chinnasalam. 


MA HARASHTRA 


Akola 


for 
6. Govt. Basic Training College 
men, Akola. for 
Govt. Basie Training College 
women, Akola. nining 
Govt. Urdu Basie T 
College for men, ro for 
- Govt. Basic Training Co 
men, Washin. 
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Amaravati 


10. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Achalapur. 
ll. Govt. Basie "Training College for 
mon, Amaravati. 
12. Govt. Basie Training College for 
_ women (Old), Amaravati. 
13. Govt. Basic Training College for 
women, Amaravati. 
14. Shri Shivaji Training College for 
mon and women, Amaravati. 
15. Basie Training College, Chikhal- 
dora. 
16. Shri Gurudee Basie Training 
College for men and women, 
Mozari. 


Aurangabad 


17. Govt. Basic Training College for 
, women. Aurangabad. 

13. Govt. Basie Training College, 
, Kannad. 

19. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Paithan. A 

20. Govt. Basie Training College for 

men, Vaijapur. 


21. Govt. Basie Training College for 
— men, Ambojogai. 
22. Govt. Basic Training College, 


_ Bhir. 
23. Govt. Basie Training College, 
Kada. 


24. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Neknoor. 


'Buldhana 


Govt. Basie Training College, 
vá kag aa 

26. Basie Training College for men, 
Chikhali. 4 | 


Chanda 


27. Govt. Basie Training Coll г 
men (Old), Chanda, бен 

28, Goyt. Basie Training College for 
men (New), Chanda. нн 

29, Janata Basic Training College, 
Chanda. 


Bhandara 

30. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Bhandara. 

31. Mahila Samaj Basic Training 
College for women, Bhandara. 

32. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Dandagaon. 

33. Gondiya Training College for 
men and women, Gondiya. 


34. Govt. Basie Training Collegefor 
men, Sakoli. 


Dhulia 

35. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Dhulia. 

36. Aghay Primary Training College 
for men and women, Dhulia. 

37. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Nordhana. 

38. Primary "Training College for 
men, Shirpur. 


Greater Bombay 


39. К.С. Mahim Urdu Training 
College for men, Bombay-16. 
40. Vanita Visharam Training 
College for women, Bombay-4. 
41. Seva Sadan Society’s Ramanbai 
Navrang Training College for 
women, Gamdevi, Bombay-7. 
42. А.Е. Society’s Vanita Vinayalaya 
Training College for women, 
Girgaon Road, Bombay-6. 
43. Somiya Vidya Adhyapan Mandir, 
Ghatkopar, Bombay-77. 
44. R.C. Urdu Training College for 
women, Imanwada, Bombay-9. 
43. Marathi Training Collage for 
men and women, Parel, 
Bombay-1 
46. G.S.K. Basie Training College for 
women, Vile Parle, Bombay-56. 


Jalgaon 


47. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Jalgaon. 

48. Primary Training College for 
men, Jalgaon. 

49. Primary Training College for 
women, Jalgaon. 

50. Prathmik Mulodyog Adhyapak 
Vidya Mandir, Khiroda. 


Kolaba 
51. Primary "Training College for 
men, Mahad. 
52. Govt. Basie Training College, 
Mangaon. 
53. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Panval. 
54. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Saswane. 
Kolhapur 
55. Udajirao Adhyapak Vidya 
Bhawan, Gargoti. 
56. Tararani Adhyapika Vidya 
Mandir, Kolhapur. 
57. Primary Training College for 
men, Kuranwad. 
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58. Shri Chhatrapati Shahu Adhyapak 
Vidyalaya, Rukadi. 

59. Govt. Basie Training 
Sarud. 

60. Pratap Training College, 
Wadanger. 


College, 


Nagpur 


61. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Kamptee. 

62. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Katol. 

63. Ravindra Basic Training College 
for men, Nagpur. 

64. Nagarik Primary Training 
College for men, Nagpur. 

65. Maharashtra Primary Training 
College, Nagpur. 

66. Seva Sadan Basic Training 
College for women, Nagpur. 

67. Providence Basic Training 
College for women, Nagpur. 

68. Mevosabagh Basic Training 
College for women, Nagpur. 

69. Ravindra Basic Training College 
for women, Nagpur. 

70. Jawahar Primary Training 
College for men, Saoner. 


Nanded 


71. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Dharamabad. 

72. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men (Old), Nanded. 

73. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men (New), Nanded. 


Nasik 


74. Primary Training College for 
men, Malegaon. 

75. Urdu Training College for men, 
Malegaon. 

76. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Manmad. 

77. Primary Training College for 
men, Nandgaon. 

78. Govt. Basie Training College for 
women, Nasik. 

79. Maharashi Shinde Training 
College for men, Nasik. 


80. Shri Panchayati Education 
Society Gujarati Training 
College, Nasik. 

Osmanabad 


81. Govt. Basie "Training College for 
men, Murud. 

82. S.V. Society's Basic 
College, Naldurg. 

83. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Osmanabad. 


Training 
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84. Таја Bhavani Adhyapak Vidya 
Mandir. Tuljapur. 
85. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Ubgir, 
Parbhani 


86. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Besmatnagar. 

87. Govt. Basic T ining College for 
men, Parbhani. 


Poona 
88. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Bhor 

89. Parvatibui Ty ining College for 

women, Hingene, Poona-4. 

Govt. Basic Training College for 

men, Loni-Kalbhor. FÉ 

91. Govt. Urdu Basic Training ^ 
College for men, Роопа-2. 

2. Govt. Basic Training College for 
women, 'Poona-1. 

93. Govt. Urdu Training College for 

women, Poona-2. 

- Gandhi Training Collego 

men, Poona-2. 

5. Seva Sadan Training College for 
women, (Bai Motalibai wadia 
Training College for women), 
Poona-2. 

96. C.S.M. Training College for 

women, Poona-2. 


for 


Ratnagiri 


Ajgaon. 
98. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Dapoli. 
99. Primary Training 
Kankvali, 
Sunitadevi Topiwala 
Vidyalaye, Malvan. 
101. Rural Training College, 
Mitubhav. 
Adhyepak Vidyalaya, Rajepur. 
Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Ratnagiri. 
S.R.D. Mahila Training 
Ratnagiri. 
Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Shirgaon. 


Sangli 
106. Lathe 


97. Vidya Vikas Training College, 


College, 


100. Adhyatmik 


102. 
103. 


104. College, 


105. 


Adhyapak Vidyala for 

men, Ashta. 

107. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Budhgaon. 

108. Shri Shivaji Training College, 
Islampur. 


109. Adhyapak Vidyalaya, Mahuli. 


-— 
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110. Kasturba Adhy: pika Vidyalaya 
for women, gli. i 

riti Adhyapika Vidyalaya, 

mon. 

yapak Vidyalaya, 

Tasgaon. 


Satara 


113. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Dehiwad. 
114. Kamala Nehru Adhyapika 
А Vidyalaya for women, Karad. 
115. Adhyapak Vidyalaya for men, 
Kusur. 
116. Gurujan Adhyapan Vidya 
Mandir for men, Patna. 
117. Govt. Basie Training College for 
women, Phaltan. 
118. Training College for men, 
WA Е ат Ж 
d uon Adhyepika Vidyalaya, 
120. Mahatma Phule Adhyapak 
ti Gone Satara. 
21. Govt. Basic Training C or 4 
SP ad raining College for 


Sholapur 


122. B.S.P.M.'s Training College for 
women, Ba. 

123. S.N. Adhyapak Vidyalaya, 
Barsi. 

124. Training College for men, 

chat pur. 

125, Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Karmala. 

126. Govt. Basie Training College for 
inen, Mohol. 
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127. Training College for men, 
Pandharpur. 
Thana 
128. Bijapur Vanita Vinayalaya, 
Bassien. 


129. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Bordi. 

130. Vikaswadi Adhyapan Mandir, 
Kosbad. 

131. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Jawahar. 

132. Primary Training College for 
men, Manikpur. 

133. St. Aloysius Primary Training 
College for women, Papodi 
Bassien- 


Wardha 

134. Govt. Basic Training College for 
women, Arvi. 

135. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men, Wardha, 

136. Yoshwant Basic Training College, 
Wardha. 

137. Nava Bharat Basic ‘Training 
College, Wardha. 

138. Mahila Ashram Basic Training 
College for women, Wardha. 


Yeotmal 


139. Govt. Basie Training College for 
men, Pandharkavda. 

140. Govt. Basic Training College, 
Ризаа. 

141. Govt. Basic Training College for 
men Yeotmal. 


MYSORE 


Bangalore 
1. Sacred Heart Training College, 

ә Museum Road, Bangalore-25. 

2. Fatima T.C.H. Teacher’s Training 
College, 91, Cole's Road, 
Bangalore-5. 

3. Thakar Вара Basic 
College, Bapagram, 
Nelamangala Taluk 

4. St. Therase’s Women's Training 
College, Chamarajpet, 
Bangalore-18. 

5. Govt. Orientation Training 

Centre, Doddaballapur. 

в... Teachers’? Training 
Institute, Doddenna Hall, 
Fort. Bangalore-2. 4 

7. Smt. Mehra’s Te chers’ Training 

Institute, Fraser Town, Civil 

Station, Bangalore. 


Training 


8. R.V- Teacher's Training Institute, 
Jayanagar, Bangalore-11. 

9. My Institute Educational 
Society’s T.C.H. College, 
Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. 

10. Smt. Kamala Nehru Makkala 
Mandir Teachers Training 
College for women, South End 
Road, Bangalore-4. 

11. Basic Training Institute, 
Vidyanagar. 

12. Basic Training Centre, 
Vidyanegnr. 

13. Bangalore High School "Teachers 
Training Institute, Vishwesh- 
warpuram, Bangalore-4. 


Belgaum 
14. K.8.8. Kannada Training College, 
Belgaum. 


15. Beynon Smith Teachers’ Basic 
Training Institute, Belgaum. 

16. K.L.E. Society's K.P.T. College, 
Belgaum. 

17. St. Joseph’s Convent Teachers’ 
Training Institute, Belgaum. 

18. Marathi Training College for 
women Vadagaon, Belgaum. 


Bellary 


19. Govt. Basic Training Institute, 
Bellary. 


Bidar 


20. Govt. Basic Training Institute, 
Airport, Bidar. 

21. Basic Training Institute, 
(Marathi) attached to Govt. 
M.P.H.S., Bidar. 

Bijapur 
* 22. Basaweshwar Kannada Training 
College, Bagalkot. 
- Govt. Urdu Training College for 
men, Bijapur. 
* Govt. Training College for men, 

Hungund. 

5. Govt. Orientation Training 
Centre, Hungund. 

. Govt. Basic Training Institute 
for women, Ilkal, Hungund 

Taluk. 

S.8. Training College for men, 

Lachyan. 


Chickmagalur 


28. Govt. Basie Training Institute, 
Birur. 

29. Govt. Teachers’ Training 
Institute, Chickmagalur. 


Chitradurga 


27. 


30. Govt. Basie Training Institute, 
Annavatti, Taluk Sorab. 

31. Govt. "Training Institute, 
Chitradurga. 

32. Govt. Basic Training Institute, 
Davanagere. 

33. Govt. Basic Training Institute, 
Hosadurga. 

34. S.B. Shikshanalya, Anantha 
Sevashram, Mallididhalli post. 


Coorg 


35. Govt. Bisie Training College, 
Kudige. 

36. Sarvodaya Teachers’ Training 
Institute, Merezra. 


Dharwar 


37. Govt. Training College for men, 
Dharwar. 
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38. Govt. Training College for 
women, Dharwar. 
Basel Mission Training College, 
for men, Dharwar. 
Vanita Training College 
women, Dharwar. 
41. K.L.E.S.J.D. Kannada Primary 
Training College, Hubli, 
LV. Primary Training College 
for women, Hubli. 
- Sri Jagadguru Fakeer 
Chennavereshwara Teachers’ 
Training Institute, Shirahatti. 


Gulbarga 


39. 


40. for 


44. Govt. Secondary Teachers Basic 


Training School for women, 
Gulbarga. 


45. Govt. Basic Training Institute, 
Kamalapur. 


Hassan 
46. Govt. Bisie Training Institute, 
Hassan. 


Kolar 


47. Lakshmividyalaya Teachers’ 
Train Institute, 
Bangar 
48. Govt. Training Institute, Kolar. 


Mandya 


49. Govt. Basic Training Instituto, 
Maddur. 


50. St. Joseph’s Convent Basic 
Training Institute for women, 
Mandya. 


51. Govt. Basie Training Instituto, 
Nagamangala. 


Mysore 

52. Govt. Training College for men, 
Mysore. 

53. Govt. Maharani’s Training 
College for women, Mysore. 

54. Sri Sivaratreswara Basie Training 
College for women, 
Saraswatipuram, Mysore-5. 

55. Sri Sivaratreswara Basie Training 
College for men, Mysore-l. 

56. Sameera Educational Institute, 
Banumaiah's Educational 
Buildings, Mysore-1, 


North Kanara 


57. Primary Teachers’ Training 
Institute, Ankole. 

58. Govt. Training College for men, 
Kumta. 


асканы 


——— ы 


OE ae 
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Raichur 


59. Govt. Orientation 
Centre, Gurgunta. 
60. Govt. Bisie Teachers’ Institute, 


Training 


Koppal. 
61. Govt. Basie Training Institute, 
Sindhnur. 
62. Govt. Basie Training Institute, 
Yermarus. 
Shimoga 


03. Govt. Bisie Training Institute, 
Shimoga. 


South Kanara 


64. Govt. Secondary Training School 
for women, Belmatt, Mangalore. 

65. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Kodial Bail, Mangalore-3. 

66. St. Anne's Basie Training School 
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67. Capitanea Basie Training School 
for women, Kankanadi, 
Mangalore-2. 

68. Rosa Mystica Basie Training 
School, Kinikambal, Post 
Mangalore. 

. Govt. Secondary and Training 
School for women, Udipi. 


© 
© 


Tumkur 


70. Govt. Basie Teachers’ Training 
Institute, Chikkanahalli, Sira 
Taluk. 

ing College for men, 

Hahalli. 

ddalingeswara Residential 
Training College, Sri 
Siddaganga, Post Kyatsandra. 

73. Govt. Teachers Training 
Institute, Tumkur. к 

74. Siddaganga Training Institute, 


for women, Mangalore-1. Tumkur. 
NEFA 
1. Duniadi Siksha Bhawan, 
Changlang Sub-Division, 
Changlang. 
ORISSA 
Balangiri 19; Elementary Training 


1. Patangarh Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Patangarh. 

2. Smapur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Sanapur. 

3. Titilagarh Elementary Training 


School, P.O. Titilagarh. 
Balasore 
4. Brhimahura Elementary 


Training School, P.O. 
Barikpur. 

5. Bista Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Basta. 

6. Bhadrak Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Bhadrak. 

7. Jaleswarpur Elementary Training 
School, Jaleswarpur, P.O. 
Kumarjalina. 


Cuttack 


8. Bigadi Elementary Training 
School. Banki. 

9. Balia Elementary Training 
School, Bhagabatpur. 

10. Urdu Teachers’ Elementary 
Training School, Cuttuck-2. 

ll. Women's "Training Institution, 
Cuttack-2. 


‚ Dolipur, P.O. Jaipur 


Road. 

13. Jagatsinghpur Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Jagatsinghpur. 

14. Kabirapur Elementary Training 
School, Kabirapur. 

15. Guradpur Elementary Training 


School, 

Tirtol. 
16. Silepur Elementary 

School, Salepur. 


Р.О. Patkura, Via 
Training 


Dhenkanal 


17. Berhampur Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. 
Berhampur. 

18. Chhaligada Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Chhaligada. 

19. Chhendipeda Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Chhendipada. 

20. Chikiti Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Chikiti. 

21. Dhenkanal Elementary 
P.O. Dhenkanal. 

22. Kemakohyanagar Elementary 
Training School, P,O. Kama. 
kohyanagar. 


hool, 


me 3 
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PB Kishor Nagar Blemeptpry 42, Hosades Elementary Training 4 
Traing School, P.O. Kishor Sthool, P.O. Kasala 
Nagar. 43. Pu Ghati Elementary 
mir Elementary T ur School, P.O. 


24. Parlakimendi Е Я 
ат Scho, Р.О. 

arlakimendi. | 
25. et kaka Elementary 
E Training School, P.O- 

Purusottampur. күс 
26. Surangi Elementary | Training 
77 "School, P.O. Surangi. 


Kalahandi 

27. Bhabanipatan Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Bhabanipatan, 

28. Dharamgarh Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Dharamgarh. 

29. Narla Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Narla. y 

30. Nuapara Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Nauapara. 


Keonjhar 


31. Keonjhargarh Elementary 
Training School for women, 
Keonjhargarh. 

32. Remuli Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Remuli. 

33. Phakirapur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Phakirapur. 


Koraput 


34. Bisamacuttack Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Bisamacuttack. 

35. Gunapur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Gunapur. 

36. Lakshmipur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Lakshmipur. 

37. Malakanagiri Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Malakanagiri. 

38. Umarkote Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Umarkote. 


Maurbhanj . 


39. Baripada Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. 
Baripada. 

40. Baripada Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Baripada. 

41. Karanjia Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Karanjia. 


Rairangpr d oa 
44. Rajaloka mentary Training 
School, P.O. Rajaloka. 


Phulabani 


45. Biliguda Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Buliguda. 

46. Boudha Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Boudharaj. 

47. Tikabali Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Tikabali. 


Puri 


48. Itamati Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Itumeti. 

49. Rameswar Elementary Training 
School, Rameswar, P.O. 
Jankia. 

50. Pipili Elementary Training 

School, P.O. Pipili. Р 

51. Puri Town Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. Puri. 

52. Tangi Elementary "Training 
School, P.O. Tangi. 


Sambalpur 


53. Attabira Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Attabira. 

54. Padampur Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. 
Padempur. 

- Panchepara Elementary Training 
School, Р.О. Panchapara. 

56. Paremanpur Elementary 
Training “chool, P.O. 
Paremanpur. 

57. Sohella Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Sohella. 


Št 


5 


Sundargarh 


58. Bonai Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Bonai. 

59. Kasharmal Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Kasharmal, Via 
Rajgangpur. 

60. Kuarmunda Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Kuarmunda. 

61. Sundargarh Women Elementary 


Training School, P.O. Sundar, 
garh. 


PONDICHERRY 


1. Teachers’ Training Centre, 
Karikal. 


2. Teachers’ Traini 


ng Centre, 
Pondicherry-1, х 


PUNJAB 
Amritsar 34. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 
1. Govt. Girls High School, Ajnal Guru Нег Sahai. WA 
2. Govt. Girls EB Songs урн. 35. чәче ашон. теша. сынаш 
School, The Mall, Amritsar.” чонон. a aan үкен. 
3. Govt. High School, Bhangali. 36. WL, шша Training 
5, Govt. “ink nigh Е лае 37 Govt. High ‘School Mukatsar, 
5. Govt. Girls igh Scl i 37. G П ig Se PES к . 
STRA биш Shoah 38. бохь ee High School, Patto 
6. Govt. High School, Khalra. ira Singh. 
7. Govt. High Ssficol: БЕ АЫ" 39. Govt. J.B.T. Centre, Phullewala. 
8. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Patti. У Gurdaspur 
9. Govt. Gi Higher Secondary 40. Govt. Girls High School, Batala. 
4l. Govt. Basic "Training Centre, 
10. Training School, Behrampur. 
42. Govt. High School, Dera Baba 
| 11. Govt. High School, Sathaiala. Nanek. 
12. Guru Arjan Dav Khalsa High 43. Govt. Girls High School, Dera 
School, Taran. Baba Nanak. 1 
| 13. S.LS. Trust High School, Virka. 44. Snatan Dharam | High School, 
T Fatehgarh Churian. 
[ Bhatinda 45. Govt, Normal School. Gurdaspur. 
T 14. Save. High School, Baja 46. ge es ue us 
| Khana. awan, G . 
i 15. Moti Ram S.D. Kanya Maha 47. SS Wa School, Harpur 
Vidyalaya, Bhatinda. Nando. —. 4 
16. pu. Higher Secondary School, 5 GENE High Sanga, ШЫБА, 
intinda. . Govt. igh S Р 
17. M.H.R. Higher Secondary айпа Singh. ini 
School, Bhatinda: 50. Govt. G on School, Siri 
| 18. Govt. Girls High School, " ai rh Bodl. Бї 
Bhudhiada. Obs Govt: Bu 59 , 
ea Eo Fh "vobi YA 
ix Өч he Td karuna Galak 52 aut aa g Centre, 
"aridko Өз. U . sic 
20. Govt. Ba "raining College for Tugalwala. 
мое! dkot. z 
21. S.8. Bhai Shera Khalsa High Hoshiarpur 
School, Faridkot. 53. D.A.V. High School, 
4 22. Govt. High School, Sunder Balachaur. 
А Jutann, 54. D.A.V. High School, Bassi 
рэ" Govt: High School, Jhunir. Kalan. S 
24. Govt. Girls High School, Mansa. 55. Rajput High School, Binjon. 
25. Govt. High School, Mandi 56. Govt. Girls High School, 
Phool. T s Bodal. 
26. Govt. Girls High School, Phul. 57. Govt. Girls High School, 
Dasuya- == 
Ferozépore 58. Govt. Basie Training School, 
BA Coe pul Higher Secondary а Ea Poo 
School, Aboher. 59. D.A.V. E ; . 
28. Govt. Bisic Training Centre, 60. o Higher Secondary School, 
Dhudeka. arhshankar. | 
29. Govt. High School, Fazilka. 61. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
30. Govt. Gicls High School, Fazilka. School, Hoshiarpur. 
Govt. Gi g n p ius Wish Sanga 
| ЗІ. Sikh Капуа Mahavidyalaya, 62. es | Сан igh School, 
Ferozapore. Mahalpur. . Д 
32. Dav Sana] College for women, 63. en Sohne Banik Khalsa High 
Ferozepore. chool, Maini. — | 
33. Miwa Khalsa High School, 64. Cim sed Training Centre, 
Mubari E 
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23. Kishor Nagar Elementary 
Training School, P.O. Kishor 
Nagar. 

24, Parlakimendi Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Parlakimendi. 

25. Purusottampur Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Purusottampur. 

26. Surangi Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Surangi. 


Kalahandi 


27. Bhabanipatan Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Bhabanipatan. 

28. Dharamgarh Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Dharamgarh. 

29. Narla Elementary "Training 
School, P.O. Narla. | 

30. Nuapara Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Nauapara. 


Keonjhar 


31. Keonjhargarh Elementary 
Training School for women, 
Keonjhargarh. 

32. Romuli Elementary "Training 
School, P.O. Remuli. 

33. Phakirapur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Phakirapur. 


Koraput 


34. Bisamacuttack Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Bisamaeuttaek. 

35. Guaapur Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Gunapur. 

36. Lakshmipur Elementary "Training 
School, P.O. Lakshmipur. 

37. Malakanagiri Elementary 
Training Sehool, P.O. 
Malakanagiri. 

38. Umarkote Elementary Training 
School, Р.О. Umarkote. 


Maurbhanj 


39. Baripada Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. 
Baripada. 

40. Baripada Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Baripada. 

4l. Karanjia Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Karanjia. 


42. Kustlada Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Kusalada. 

43. Purana Ghati Elementary 
Training School, P.O. 
Rairangpur. 

44. Rajeloka Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Rajaloka. 


Phulabani 


45. Baliguda Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Baliguda. 

46. Boudha Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Boudharaj. 

47. Tikebali Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Tikabuali. 


Puri 


48. Itamati Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Itamati, 

ameswar Elementary Training 
School, Rameswar, P.O. 


y Training 
School, P.O. Pipili. A 

51. Puri Town Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. Puri. 

52. Tangi Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Tangi. 


Sambalpur 


53. Attabira Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Attabira. 

54. Padampur Elementary Training 
School for women, P.O. 
Padempur. 

55. Panchepara Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Panchapara. 

56. Pareranpur Elementary 
Traisiag chool, P.O. 
Paremanpur. 

57. Sohella Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Sohella. 


Sundargarh 


58. Bonai Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Bonai. 

59. Kasharmal Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Kasharmal, Via 
Rajgangpur. 

60. Kuarmunda Elementary Training 
School, P.O. Kuarmunda. 

61. Sundargarh Women Elementary 
Training School, P.O. Sundar_ 
garh. 


PONDICHERRY 


1. Teachers’ Training Centro, 
Karikal. 


2. Teachers’ Training Centre, 
Pondicherry-1. 
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PUNJAB 
Amritsar 
34. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 
1. Govt. Girls High School, Ajnala Guru Her Sahai. 
2. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 35. Govt. Junior Basie Training 
$ NL The Mall, Aces" , School, Jalalabad West. 
A tovt. High School, Bhangali. 36. Village Teachers Training 
4. Govt. Girls High School, Kairon. School. Moga. 
5. Govt. „Girls High School, 37. Govt. High School, Mukatsar. 
А NL Guru. 38. Govt. Girls High School, Patto 
9. ovt High School, Khalra. Hire Singh. 
Е; : ae ek Patti. 39. Govt. J.B. T. Centre, Phullewala. 
S hool, Patti. għor Secondary Gurdaspur 
d. у tir i 
EPA ab. Higher Secondary 40. Govt. Girls High School, Batala. 
їй. бш. Ris быы " 41. Govt. Basic Training Centre, 
BA с raining School, Behrampur. 
Я T 3. Gov ig 7 
N EE uu School, Sathaiala,. Ж oe Pn у 
Silos] UND. Dav Khalsa High 43. Govt. Girls High School, Dera 
13. S.S; Trust High - x Baba Nanak. 
ji gh School, Virka. 44. Snatan Dharam High School, 
Bhatinda Fatehgarh Churian. 
14. Gove. iera 45. Govt. Normal School, Gurdaspur. 
A School, Baja 46. Snatan Dharam School, Gita 
ld; Moti Ham фы " Bhawan, Gurdaspur. 
ее Ы 2 Kimya Maha 47. Govt. High School, Harpur 
16. S.D. Hisl айша, , Dhandoi. 
Pict Secondary School, 48. Govt. High School, Kahnuwan. 
17. MLR Wi " 6 49. Govt. High School, Narot 
Scher] tig er Secondary Jaimal Singh. A 
Y& Ges RU MM 50. Govt. Girls High School, Siri 
Bhudhi А igh School, Hargobindpur. Ж 
19. Govt, sod MEN 51. Govt. High School, Siri 
м Кыш Training College, " Hargobindpur. — 
20. Govt. Basic Traini 52. Govt. Basie Training Centre, 
ORE х Training College for Tugalwala. 
21 1, Faridkot. 
Hoshiarpur 


+ Govt, 


8.8. ai 8 
Bhai Shera Khalsa High 


School, Faridkot. 

NC School, Sunder 

Cove. ane Peon, Jhunir. 

hove. High edis School, Mansa. 
Phool, ol, Mandi 


Govt. Ch & 
t Gina High School, Phul. 


Ferozépore 


27. 


Govt. Gir я 

n h Girls Higher Secondary 
: 3 a Aboher i 
tovi. йы. mS а 

Diasa Training Centre, 


Gov ; А 
vt. High School, Fazilka. 


Govt. Gi. 4 
3 Si ee High School, Fazilka. 
“inya Mahavidyalaya, 


Perozspore, 

гү Samaj College for women 
i | олер, ў | 
‘wa Khalsa Hi 5 
“erozepore, lait 


53. 


5. Rajput Hi 


D.A.V. High School, 
Balachaur. 


. D.A.V. High School, Bassi 


Kalan. P 
gh School, Binjon. 


` Govt. Girls High School, 

Bodal. ^ 

57. Govt. Girls High School, 
Dasuya. WA 

58. Govt. Basic Training School, 
Dholbaha. 4 

50. D.A.V. High School, Gardiwala. 

60. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 
Garhshankar. | 

61. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 


. Govt. Girls High 


‚ Guru Gobind 


shiarpur- 
School, Hoshiarp Е Ават, 


Маһа1рш” « hip Khalsa High 


63 э. га! 
1, Maini. |, 
64 Fn “Basic Training Centre, 
Mubarikpur- 
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65. Govt. Higher Secondary School, 
Talwara. 

66. D.A.V. High School, Una. 

67. Govt. High School, Tanda 
Urmar. 


Jullundur 


68. Govt Girls High School, Banga. 

69. Govt. High School, Bhanker. 

70. Govt. High School, Daroli 
Kalen. 

7l. M.G N. Basic Training School/ 
College, Jullundur. 

72. Siri Guru Ravi Dass High 
School, Jullundur. 

73. Gandhi Vanita Ashram, 


Jullundur. 

74. Govt. High School, Samrai 
Jandiala. 

75. Govt. Girls High School, 
Khurdpur. 

76. Govt. Girls High School, 
Nakodar. 

77. Khalsa High School, Nangal 

: Ambia. 

78. Govt. Basie Training School, 
Naura. 


79. Govt. High School, Nurmehal. 
80. Govt. High School, Rahon. 


81. Khalsa High School, Rurka 
Kalan. 

82. Satan Dharam High School, 
Shankar. 

Kapurthala 


83. Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Kala Sanghian. 

84. Montgomery Basic Training 
School, Kapurthala. 

85. Remgwhia Training 
Phagwara. 

86. Govt. Janta College, 
Shaildhupura. 


Ludhiana 


87. Khalsa Training College, 
Gurusar Sudhar. 

88. Govt. Bisie Training School, 
Jagraon. 

89. Khalsa High School, Jaspalon. 

90. Govt. High School, Kila 


College, 


Raipur. 

91. Sargodha Girls High School, 
Ludhiana. 

92. Malwa Training College, 
Ludhiana. 


93. Gov. Girls High School, 
Nurangwal. 

94. Gov Girls High School, 
Е ikot. 


95. 
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Khalsa Girls High School, 
Raipur. 


96. Govt. Girls High School, 


Samrala. 


97. Basic Training College 


(Women), Sidhwan Khurd. 


Patiala 


98 
99 


. Govt. High School, Bassi 
Pathana. 

. Jain Girls High School, Dera 
Bassi. 


100. Govt. High School, Doraha. 

101. Govt. Girls High School, 
Gobindgarh. 

102. Govt. Junior Basie Training 
Institute, Nabha. 

103. Arya Girls High School, 
Nabha. 

104. Govt. High School, Nandpur 
Kesho. 

105. State College of Education, 
Patiala. 

106. A.R.S.D. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Patiala. 

107. Mohindra Капуа Vidalaya, 
Patiela, 

108. Govt. High School, Payal. 

109. Union High School, 
Rajpura. 

110. Govt. High School, Samana. 

Sangrur 

111. M.GM.N. Higher Secondary 
School, Ahmedgarh. 

112. Jain Muni Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, Ahmedgarh. 

113. Govt. High School, Balu. 


114. Govt. High School, 


Behragaga. 

. Govt. Girls High School, 
Dhuri. 

- Govt. High School, Dhanaula 
Kalan. 

- Govt. Junior Basic Training 
School, Khunga Kothi. 

- Govt. High School, Kulayat. 

- Govt. High School, Malerkotla. 


120. Govt. Girls High School, 


Malerkotla. 


- Akal Higher Secondary School, 


Mastuana. 
Govt. High School, Munak. 


123. Govt. High School, Safidon. 


Govt. Girls Higher Secondary 
School, Sangrur. 


125. Govt. High School, Sukhpur 


126. Govt. 


Maur: n. 
irls High School, 
Sunam. 
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RAJASTHAN 


Ajmer 
l. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School (women), 
Saraswati Balika Vidyalaya, 
Ajmer. 
2. M.S.S. Training School for 
women, Hatundi. 
3. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Kishangarh. 
4. Govt. Sonior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Masauda. 
< Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Pisangan. 


e 


Alwar 
6. Govt. S»nior Teacher Certificato 
School, Alwar. 
Banswara 
1. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificato 
"Training School, Paratapur. 
Barmer 
8. Govt. Sonior Teacher Certificato 
Training School, Siwana. 


Bharatpur 


9. Govt. Sonior Teacher Certificato 
"raining School, Bh: Y 

10. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificato 
Training School for women, 
Bajrang Mahila Vidyalaya, 
Deeg. 

ll. Govt. Sonior Teacher Certificato 
Training School, Dholpur. 


Bhilwara 


12. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Bednore, 

13. Govt. Senior "Teacher Certificato 
Training School, Shahpura. 

14. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Gulabpura. 


Bikaner 


15. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
"Training School (Women), 
Jasusar Gate, Bikaner. 

16. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Bikaner. 


Bundi 
17. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Bundi. 
18. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School (Women), 
Bundi. 


Chittorgarh 


19. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Kapasin. 


Churu 


20. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate. 
Training School, Gandhi 
Vidya Mandir, Sardarshahr:. 

21. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Sujangarh. 


Dungarpur 


22. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Dungarpurz 


Ganganagar 


23. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Karanpur. 

24. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Gramothan 
Vidya Peeth, Sangaria. 

25. S.D. Behani Senior Teacher 
Certificate Training School, Sky 
Ganganagar. 


Jaipur 

26. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Amerser. 

27. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School: (Women), 
Jaipur. 

28. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Paota. 

29. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
ining School, Samod. 
Senior Teacher Certificate 

Training School, Shahpura 
31. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Sanganer 


Jhalore 


32. Govt. Senior Teacher Certifieate 
Training School, Jaswantpura., 


Jhalawar 


33. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Jhalrapatan. 


Jhunjhunu 

34. Indira Gandhi Basie Senior 
Teacher Certificate Training 
School (Women), Aravata. 

35. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Baggar. 

36. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School. Chirawa. 

37. Govt. Senior Teacher Certifjcata 
Training School, Khetri, 
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Jodhpur 


38. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School (Women), 
Jodhpur. 

39. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Phalodi. 

40. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Vidyashala, 
Jodhpur. 


Kota 


41. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Indergarh. 

42. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Nanta. 


Nagour 


43. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Kuchaman 
City. 
Pali 


44. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Bagri 
Sajjanpur. 


Sawai Madhopur 
45. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School. Karauli. 
46. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Sawai 
Madhopur. 
Sirohi 


47. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Sheoganj. 


Tonk 


48. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Diggi. 


Udaipur 


49. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Bedla. 

50. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Goverdhan 
Vilas, Udaipur. 

51. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School (Women), 
Udaipur. 

52. Govt. Senior Teacher Certificate 
Training School, Rajnagar. 


TRIPURA 


1. Basie Training College, P.O. 
Agartile. 


2. Basic Training College, P.O. 
Panisacar, Tripura. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Agra 


1, Rajkiya Balika 


| Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Agra. 


2. Rejkiya Junior Training College, 


Agra. 
3. Quosa Victoria Balika Uchehta 


Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Agra. 


4. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Etmedpur. 

5. Mahatma Gandhi Balika 
Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya. Ferozabud. 

6. Shri R K. College, Ferozabad. 


7. Rojkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Kemtani. 
8. Rrikiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Saiyan. 
Aligarh 


9. B.A.B. Inter College, Aligarh, 

10. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Aligarh. 

11. Teeka Ram 

Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 

Aligarh, 

12. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Gabhana. 


Balika Uehchtar 


13. P.B.A.G. Inter College, Hathras. 

14. Seth Harcharan Dass Balika 
Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Hathras. 

15. Khair Inter College, Khair. 

T 16. Vidya Mandir Uchchtar 

Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 

Mauchral. 


Allahabad 


17. Central Training School, Jhusi 
(Allahabad). 

18. Ishwar Saran Inter 
Allahabad. 

19. Mahila Sewa Sadan Uchchtar 
Madhysmik Vidyalaya, 

Allahabad. 

20. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Allahabad. 


College, 


21. Mongla Prasad Inter College, 
гариг. 
29 Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Aima 
23. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit Inter 
College, Phoolpur. 
24. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 


Shirkuti. 
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25. Gram Mahila Vidyelaya, 
Subedar Ganj. 


Almorha 

26. Arya Капуа Uchehtar 
Mndhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Almorha, 

27. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Almorha. 

28. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Almorhe. 

29. Rajkiya Junior Training 
College, Almorha. 

30. Boys Inter College. 
Kausani. 


31. Rajkiya Doeksha Vidyalaya, 
Tedikhat. 
Azam Garh 


32. Gandhi Inter 
Azimgarh. 

33. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya. 
Azamgarh. 

94. Rajkiya Deeksha 

Azamgarh. 

35. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Muhammadabad, Goshma. 

36, Janta Inter College, Ranipur. 


College, Maltani, 


Vidyalaya, 


Badaun 


37. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Badrun, 

38. Rajkiya ` Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Badrun. 

39. Shri Krishan Uchehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Badaun. 

Bahraich 


40. Gandhi Inter College, Bahraic 

41. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Bahraich. 

42. Reajkiya Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Bahraich. 

43. Tara Devi Balika Inter € 
Bahraich. 

44. Rajkiya 
Veendi. 


ollege, 


Deeksha Vidyalaya, 


Ballia 


45. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Ballia. 

46. Rajkiya Doeksha Vidyalaya, 
Ballia. 

47. Rajkiya Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Ballia. 

48. Town Uchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Ballia. 

49. Rajkiya Dəeksha Vidyalaya, 
Ratsar, Ballia. 
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50. Shri Sudibra Baba Inter 
College, Sudibra Puri. 


Banda 


51. Uchchtar Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Babru. 

ya Balika Deeksha 

yalaya, Banda. 

53. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Banda. 

54. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Karri. 


Bara Banki 


55. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Bara Banki. 

56. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya 
Ram Nagar Palace, Bara 


Banki. 
57. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Mashpur. 
58. Rajkiyha Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Rasoolpur. 
Bareilly 


59. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Anvla. 

60. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha. 
Vidyalaya, Bareilly. 

61. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
Baheri. 

62. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Bareilly. 

63. Shri Gulab Rai Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Bareilly. 

64. Shree Sudhar Mahavidyalaya, 
Bareilly. 

65. Кајкіуа Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Faridpur. 


Basti 


66. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Basti. 

67. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Basti. " 

68. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Basti. 

69. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Dumria Ganj. 

70. Krishak Audyogik Uchehtar | 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Hari 
Har Pur. 

71. Hari Lal Ram Niwas Uchehtai 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Salilabad. 

72. Budh Vidyapeeth Inter College 
Vijapur. 
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Bijnor 


73. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Bijnor. 

74. Rajkiya Balika Junior Training 
College, Siyau-Chandpur, 
Bijnor. 

75. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Bijnor. 

76. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Bijnor. 

77, Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Nagina. 

78. M.D. Saraswati College, 
Najibabad. 


Bulandshahr 


79. Righunath Singh Smarak 
Higher Secondary School, Aa, 
Bulandshahr. 

80. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Bulandshahr. 

Sl. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Bhavan Bahadur Nagar, 
Bulandshahr. 

82. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Bulandshahr. 

:83. S.H. Janta Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Dadri. 

81. S.D. Inter College, Kalaunda. 

85. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Khurja. 

36. Avdhesh Higher Secondary 
School, Saha. 

37. Rijkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Sikandrabad. 


Chamoli 


88. Rijkiya Dacksha Vidyalaya, 
Ganchar. 
89. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
Gomeshwar, Chamoli 
D ehradun 


30. A.P. Mission Balika Uchcht, 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, pen 
Dehradun. 

91. Beye Balika Uchchtar 
Aadhyamik Vidya]: y 
Dehradun. iudi 

92. Rijkiya Balika Junio: 

zA БОЕ Dehradun. 

^O ^VMElya Deeksha Vid: alay: 
Dehradun. gees 


т Training 


94. Rajkiya Deeksha Vi 


А E dyalaya, 
aripani. 


Deoria 


95. Rajkiya Dseksha vj 
urhan. Vidyalaya, 


Etah 
100. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


- Marwadi Uchchtar Madhyamik 


а Balika Uchchtar 
mik Vidyalaya, 


a Uchchtar Madhyamik 
ilaya, Deoria. 

tajkiya Decksha Vidyalaya, 
Mechrin. 


Avinash Sahai Arya phil 
Madhyamik ы, Etah. 

Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 
Madh унш Vidyalaya, Etah. 

Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Шаһ. . 

EI vs Uchchtar Madhyamik 

laya, Etah. — 

Rajkiy: “Deeksha Vidyalaya, 

Ganjdundw ra. 

Rijkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Kasganj. 


Etawah 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 


Rəjkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Ajitmal. В 
Tilak Inter College, Auraiya. 

Rajkiya Balika те ан 
"dy an Etawah. | н 
wo aas Vidyalaya, 
a eng аһан Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Etawah. 


Faizahad 


111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 


115. 


Rijkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Dabha Sainer е 

Rajkiya Bali Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Fa bad. . 

Rajkiya Junior Training 
College, Faizabad. + | 

VN. athe College, a 

Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Makarhi. 


Farrukhabad 


116. 


121. 


. Rajk 


Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Chhibramau. 


- D.N. College Tatha A.K. 
БЫ 


hool, Farrukhabad. 

- Arya Kanya Pathshala, 
Farrukhabad. 

ya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Farrukhabad. 


- Swami Rama Nand Balika 


Vidyalaya, Inter College, 
Farrukhabad. : ve 

Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Fatehgarh. 
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122. S.N.M. Inter College, Kaim 
Ganj. А 
123. RP. Inter College, Kamal 
Ganj. (1964-65) 
124. RP. Inter College, Kamal 
Ganj. (1965-66) 
Fatehpur 


125. Rojkiya Balika Uchehtar 


Midhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Fatehpur. 

126. Rijkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Fatehpur. 

127. Rojkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Khajua. 

Ghazipur 


128. Mahabir Higher Secondary 
School, Malikpura, Ghazipur. 

129. Rojkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Ghazipur. 

130. Hindu Inter C 

131. Sarvodaya Inte 
Khardiha,. 

132. Shri Sarvodaya Higher Secondary 
School, Khardiha, 

133. Raj iya Dooksha Vidyalaya, 
Maidhpur. i i 

134. Rajkiya Dee 
Marda. 


ollege, Jamonia. 
r College, 


ksha Vidyalaya, 
Gonda 


135. R tjkiya Deeks 
Atrola, 
136. Rajkiya Dae 
: Bilrampur, 
“Rijkiya Balika 
Madhyamik 
Gonda, 
138. д.р, Inter College, M 
Gorakhpur 
139. Rajkiya Deeksha 
1 Bansgaon, 
40. M.P. Inter College, 
141. S khpur. 


ha Vidyalnya, 
ksha Vidyalaya, 
137 Uehehtar 
Vidyelaya, 


adaikpur. 


Vidyalaya, 


Ee Balika Deeksha 
i Maya, Gorakhpur, 
" e 
142, kiya Junior Training 
T Roollege, Gorakhpur. 
. Ilya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pipraich, ИЕ 
Hamirpur 
144, Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
145 Charkhan, i 
45 tj kiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
ТРА Kulpahar, 
16. National Inter College, 
Maudha. 
147 


Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Maudha. 


Hardoi 


148. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Hardoi. 

149. Кајкіуа Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Hardoi. 

150. Rejkiye Deeksha 
Kachhoune. 


Vidyalaya, 


Jalaun 


151. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Jagammanpur. М 

152. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Jalaun. 

153. Arya Kanya Inter College, 
Orai. 

154. Rajkiya 
Orai. 

155. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
Rampur Kalpi, Jalaun. ы 

156. Shri Gandhi Inter College, 
Unnai. 


Deeksha Vidyalaya, 


Jaunpur 


157. Nagrik Inter College, Jaunpur. 

158. A.S.K.D. Uehchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Jaunpur. 

159. B.R.P. Inter College, Jaunpur. 

160. Kailash Nath Balika 
Vidyalaya, Jaunpur. 

161. Rsjkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Keraknt. 

162. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 

Vidyalaya, Machhli Shahar. 

163. Rejkive “Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Mariahun. 

164. Kisen Adarsh Uehchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Partap Ganj. 

165. Gandhi Samarak Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Sanodhpur. 


Jhansi 


166. Rajkiya Junior Basie 
Prashikshan Mahavidyalaya, 
Jhansi. 

167. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Jhansi. 

168. Rajkiya Junior Basie 
Prashikshan Mahavidyalaya, 
Jhansi. 

169. Rajkiya Deeksha V; 
Jhansi. 

170. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 

yalaya, Lalitpur. 

171. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya 
Lalitpur. 3 


idyalaya, 
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172. Rajkiya Junior Training 
College, Lalitpur. 

173. D.B. Inter College, Moth. 

174. Shri Madan Singh Inter College, 
Talbehat. 


Kanpur 


175. К ilish Nath Balika 
Vilyalaya, Kanpur. 
176. Kanya Kunj Inter College, 
K mpur. 
Municipal Girls Higher 
Secondary School, Kanpur. 
Omar Vaishya Balika 
Vidyalaya, Inter College, 
Kanpur. 
B.P.M.G. Inter College, 
Mandhna. М 
Rajkiya Deeksha 
Naveil. 
Balik} Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pandu Nagar, Kanpur. 
Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pukharayen. 
183. Balika Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pandu Nagar, Kanpur. 


Lakhimpur Kheri 


184. V.D. Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Anyal. 

185. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Lakhimpur Kheri. 

186. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Lakhimpur Kheri. 

187. Krishak Samaj Higher 
Secondary School, Navela. 


177. 
178. 


179. 
180. 
181. 


Vidyalaya, 


182. 


188. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Oyal. 

Lucknow 

189. Bharti Balika Vidyal 
Lucknow. wa 


190. Navyug Kanya Vid: 
College, аи ыы 
191. Rajkiya С.Т. Mahila 
Prashikshan Vidyalaya, 
Lucknow. 
. Rajkiya Deeksha Vi 
Sisamdil, Lucknow. 
193. ES Venton Basic 
rashikshan Mahavi 
Lucknow. sind 
194. Rajkiya Junior Basic 


dyalaya, 


Traini 
College, Lucknow. ый; 

Main puri 

195. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Mainpuri. 


196. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Mainpuri. 
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197. Rajkiya Deeksha 

Mainpuri. 

198. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Mainpuri. 

199. Narayan Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Shikohabad. 

200. Paliwal Inter College, 
Shikohabad. 


Mathura 


Vidyalaya 


201. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Bad. 

202. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Brindaban. 


203. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Goverdhan. 

204. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Mahaban. 

205. Champa Agarwal Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Mathura. 

206. Kishori Raman Inter College, 
Mathura. 

207. M.E. Mission Girls School, 
Mathura. 


208. Rajkiya Balika Junior Training 
College, Mathura. 

209. Subhash Inter College, 
Mathura. 


Meerut 


210. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Baraut. 

. R.S.S. Inter College, Dholana- 

. Navjivan Inter College, 
Farrukh Nagar. | 

‚ Ingraim Institute, Gaziabad. 

. Sushils Balika Inter College, 
Gaziabad. : 

5. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Hapur. 

. Rajkiya Deeksha 
Hastinapur. 

. C.M.S. Girls School, Jayee. 

. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Mawana. 

. Faizam Inter College, Meerut. 

` N.A.S. Inter College, Meerut. 

. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidy: laya, Meerut. | | 

. Rajkiya Junior Training 
College, Sardhana. 

. Rajkiya C.T. Mahila 
Prashikshan Vidyalaya, 
Modinagar. 

. Kisan Uchchtar Madhyamilc 
Vidyalaya, Mohiuddinpur. 

- Gandhi Samarak D.N. Inter 
College, Paritshikgarh. 

+ G.S.D.N., Parishitgarh. 


Vidyalaya, 
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Mirzapur 

227. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Chunar. 

228. Baba Inter College, Lalganj, 
Mirzapur. 


229. Rajkiya Balika Junior Training 
College, Mirzapur. 

230. Rajkiya Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Mirzapur. 

231. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Roberts Ganj, Mirzapur. 


Moradabad 


232. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Moradabad. 

233. Barah Seini Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Chanda. 

234. Inter College, Hasanpur. 

235. Uchehtar Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Hasanpur. ibis 

236. Rajkiya Junior Т 
Kanth. 

. Baldev Arya Kanya Uchehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Moradabad. d 

238. Kaushalya Devi Balika 
Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Moradabad. 

239. Methodist Mission Balika 
Uchchtar Madhyamik 


raining College, 


Vidyalaya, 


Moradabad. 
240. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Moradabad. и 


241. Shri K.G.K. Uchcehtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Moradabad. 


Muzaffar Nagar 


242. Kalyankasi Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 

т Baghra. 

243. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
jaghra. 

244. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 

Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 

Kandla. 

ajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 

5 Kandla. 

246. m Decksha Vidyalaya, 
Iuzaffar Nagar. 

247. Vaish Inter College Shamli. 


Nainital 


245. R 


248. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 

5 Bhimtal. 

249. Rajkiya Balika Uchohtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Kashipur. 


250. M.B. Inter College, Iliani. 
251. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Nainital. 
2. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Tallital. 
253. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Rudrapur. 


Pauri Garhwal 


254, Janta Higher Secondary School, 
Dev Raj Khal. 

255. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Kotdawar. 

56. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Landsdown. 

257. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pauri Garhwal. 

258. Кајкіуа Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Pauri Garhwal. 

259. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyayala, Pauri Garhwal. 

Pilibhit 

260. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pilibhit. 

261. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Bisalpur. 

262. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Pilibhit. 

263. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pilibhit. 

264. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Pilibhit. 


Pithor Garh 


265. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Didihat. 


Pratap Garh 


266. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Dalipur. 

267. A.H. Higher Secondary School, 
Kunda. 

268. Pratap Bahadur Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Pratap 
Garh. 

269. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Pratap Garh. 

270. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Pratap Garh. 

271. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
Pratap Garh. 


Rai Bareilly 


272. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar | 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Rai 
Bareilly. £ 

273. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Opim Godam, Rai Bareilly. 
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274. Rijkiya Doeksha Vidyalaya, 
Rai Bareilly. 

275. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Rai Bareilly. 


Rampur 


276. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar Madh- 
yamik Vidyalaya, Rampur. 

277. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Rampur. 


‘Saharanpur 


278. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Hardwar. 
. Jwalapur Inter College, 
Jwalapur. 
. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Jwalapur. 
281. B.S.M.B. Inter College, Roorki. 
282. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Roorki. . 
. Rajkiya Uehchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Roorki. 
Shahjahanpur 
284. Rijkiye Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Dadraul. 
285. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Shahjahanpur. 
286. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, 
Shahjahanpur. 
287. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Shahjahanpur. 
288. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Shahjahanpur. 
989. Lala Baij Nath Janki Pathshala 
Iater College, Tilhar. 
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296. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Sultanpur. 


Tehri-Garhwal 


297. Rajkiya Balika Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Tehri- 
Garhwal. 

298. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Tehri-Garhwal. 

399. Rajkiya Uchehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyelaya, Tehri-Garhwal. 

Unnao 

300. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Maurawan. 

301. Sham Lal Gupta Uchchtar 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Nawab 
Ganj, Unnao. 

302. D.V.D.T.K. Inter College, 
Unnao. 

303. Raja Shan Sahai Inter 
College, Unnao. 

301. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Unnao. 

305. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Unnao. 

Uttar Kashi Я 

306. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Varkant, Uttar Kashi. 


Varanasi 
307. Rajkiya Balika Deeksha 
Vidyalaya, Baragaon. 
308. Shri Baldev Inter College, 
Barageon. 
309. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Chakiya. 


" 310. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Sitapur Gyanpur. y 
290. Rojkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 311. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
Biswan. Sikaldiha, Varanasi 1958-59. 
01. Rijkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 312. Rajkiya Junior Training College, 
5 Khairabad. т" Sakaldiha—-1965-66. м 
292. Rajkiya Uchchtar Madhyamik 313. »ibodhi Uehehtar Madhyamik 
Vidyalaya, Sitapur. Vidyalaya, Sarnath. 
i » 314. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Sultanpur Shivpur. 
293. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 315. Cutting Memorial Higher | 
Amethi. Secondary School, Varanasi. 
294. B.S. Higher College, 316. Hathivani Inter College, 
Markhari. Varanasi. | 
295. Rajkiya Balika Uchehtar 317. Rajkiya Deeksha Vidyalaya, 
Madhyamik Vidyalaya, Varanasi. g | 
Sultanpur. 318. U.P. College, Varanasi. 
WEST BENGAL 
2. Sabracone Junior Basic Training 
Bankura College, P.O. Sabracone. | 
1. Bankura Govt. Primary Training 3. Sarenga Junior Basic Training 
School, P.O. Bankura. College, P.O. Sarenga. 
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4. Govt. Primary Training 
School, P.O. Vishnupur. 


Birbhum 


5. Shyam  Cahari Junior Basie 
Training College, P.O. Shyam 
Cahari. 

6. Siksha Charcha Junior Training 
College, P.O. Sriniketan. 

7. Suri Primary Training School, 
P.O. Suri. 

Burdwan Dist, 

8. Saktigarh Junior Basie "Training 
College, P.O. Barsul. 

9. Primary Training School, P.O. 
Bannabagram. 

10. Shikshaniketan Junior Basie 
Training College, P.O. 
Kalanabagram. 

1l. Katwa Junior Basie T 
College, P.O. Katwa. 

Calcutta 


12. Women’s Teachers’ 
School, Hast in, 
Calcutta- 

13. Brahmo Training College, 
211/1, Cornwallis Street, 
Caleutta-6. 

14. Lorete Senior Training С 
Calcutta. 

15. United Missionary Training 
College, 1, B Шудан), Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

16. Bani Bhawan Training College, 
294/3, Upper Cireular Road, 
Calcutta, 

17. Lorete St. Mary's Training 
School, 1, Convent Lane, 
Calcutta. 

18. Saroj Nalini Training School, 
23/1, Ballygung Station Road, 
UCaleutta-19. 

‘Cooch Behar 


19. Cooeh Behar Junior Basie 
Training College, P.O. Cooch 
Behar. 

20. Nigamananda Junior Basie 
Training College, P.O. 
Nigamananda. 

Darjeeling 


raining 


Training 
s House, Alipore, 


ollege, 


21. Kalimpong Junior Basic Training 
College, P.O. Kalimpong. 

22. Kalimpong Primary "Training 
School, P.O. Kalimpong. 


Hooghly 


23. Goghat Primary Training School, 
P.O. Goghat. 
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24. Hooghly Primary Training School, 
P.O. Hoogly. 

25. Isachuna Junior Basic Training 
College. P.O. Itachuna. 

26. Ilsoba Primary Training School, 
Р.О. Ilsoba. 

27. Nelikul Primary Training School, 
P.O. Nulikul. 

28. Gandhigram Junior Basic 
Training College, P.O. Rajghat. 


Howrah 


29. Jagatballavpur Junior Basic 
Training College, P.O. 
Jagatballavpur. 

30. Amtala Primary Training School, 
Radhangar Junior Basic 
School, P.O. Shyampur. 


Midnapore 


31. Contai Primary Training School, 
P.O. Contai. 

32. Garbeta Primary Training 
School, P.O. Garbeta. 

33. Nim ala Peimary Training 
School, P.O. Guantal. 


Murshidabad 


34. Pratapganj Primary ‘Training 
School, P.O. Pratapganj. 

35. Malihati Primary Training 
School, P.O. Salar. 


Malda 


36. Chanchal Junior Basie Training 
College, P.O. Chanchal. 
37. Savanager Junior Basic Training 
College, P.O. Savanagar. 
Nadia 


38. Debgram Primary Training 
School, P.O. Debgram. 

39. Women Teachers’ Training 
School, P.O. Krishnagnr. 

40. Krishnaganj Primary Training 
School, P.O. Majdia. 

41. Palasipara Primary Training 
School, P.O. Palasipara, 


24-Parganas 


42. Basirhat Govt. Primary Training 
School, P.O. Basirhat. 
43. Ghatboar Govt. Primary Training 
School, P.O. Ghatboar. 
44. Iswarigacha Primary Training 
School, P.O. Iswarigacha. 
45. Kulpi Govt. Primary 
School, P.O. Kulpi. 
16. Diamond Harbour Primary 
Training School, P.O. Kulpi. 


Training 
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Purulia 


47. Purulia Junior Basie Training 
College, P.O. Purulia. 


West Dinajpur 


48. Tarangapur Junior Basic 


Training College, P.O. 
Tarangapur. 


ANDAMAN & NICOBAR 


1. J.B. Teacher Training School, 
Port Blair, Andaman & 
Nicobar. 


(D) Pre-primary Teacher Training Institutions 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Pre-Basie Training School, 
Pantapadu, West Godavari. 


2. Pre-Basic Training School, 
Govt. Training Collego, 
Hyderabad. 


ASSAM 


l. Pre-primary Teacher Training 
Centre, Dibrugarh. 


DELHI 


1. Bal Bharti Teacher Training 
Institution, Gangaram.Hospital 
Marg, New Rajinder Nagar, 
New Delhi. 


GUJARAT 


1. Shrimati Manekha Pre-primary 
College, Ahmedabad. 

2. Gujarat Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. 

3. Manekha Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Adalaj, Ahmedabad. 

4. Home Science Department, 
M.S. University of Baroda, 
Baroda. 

5. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Bhavanagar. 


6. Virani Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Bhavanagar. 

7. Daxin Murti Bal Adhyapan 
Mandir, Bhavanagar. 

8. Gharshala Bal Adhyapan 
Mandir, Bhavanagar. 

9. Bechar Bhai Madhu Bhai 
Patel, Pre-primary Teacher 
Training College, Nadiadkaira. 

10. Manibhai Kothari Bal Adhya- 
pan Mandir, Surendra Nagar. 


KERALA 


1. Government Nursery Training 
School, Alleppy, 

. Government Nursery Training 
School, Kozhikode. 


to 


3. Govt. Nursery Training School, 
Cotton-Hill, Trivandram. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


1. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, 
Pagnispaga, Indore. 

2. Pre-Basic Training School, 
P.O. Kasturbagram, Indore. 


3. Govt. Pre-primary Training 
Institute, Jabalpur. 


4. Hawa Bagh Women's College, 
Jabalpur. 


MADRAS 


1. Arundale Montessori Training 


School, Theosophical Society, 
Adyar. 


2. Pre-Basic Training School, 
P.O. Kasturbagram Erode. 


to 


. Children's Garden School, 


. Teacher Training College, 


. Teacher Training Department, 
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Brindavan Kindergarten 
Training School, Mylapore. 
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4. Nursery Training School, Balar 


Kalvi Nilayam, 2, 
Ritherdon Road, Vepery. 


MAHARASHTRA 


. Shishu Vikas Teachers’ Training 6. 


College, Aurangabad. 


. Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Dadar, 7 
Bombay-14. 

. P.S. Bal Mandir Training 8. 
College, Deopur, Dhulia. 9: 


. Bal Vikas Mandal Adhyapika 


Mahavidyalaya, Karad. 


- Poona Seva Sadan Society's 10. 
Training College, Nagpur 11. 
Branch. 

MYSORE 
Pre-primary Teachers’ Training 5. 


Institute, Bangalore. 


З а=: 

< Swami Vivekananda Nursery 
Teachers’ Training College, 6. 
Bangalore. 

- Pre-primary Teachers’ Training 7. 


College for Women, Dharwar. 


. S.T.B.'T.S. for Women, 
Gulbarga. 
PUNJAB 
. S.D.H.S. Gita Bhavan, 8. 


Gurdaspur. 


- Dayanand Training College, 


Nawanshahr. 


RAJASTHAN 


. Montessori Teachers’ Training 


Institute, 163-D, Bihari Marg, 
Beni Park, Jaipur. 


2 


3. 


Govt. Pre-primary Training 
College, Nagpur. 


. Prathmie Purva Adhyapan 


Mandir, Nagpur. 
Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Poona-4. 
The Mary B. Hardinge 
Kindergarten Training College, 
Sholapur. 
Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Sangli. 
Montessori Bal Adhyapan 
Mandir, Yeotmal. 


Nursery School Teachers’ 
Training Centre, Jagadamba 
Sishu Vihar. 

Maharani's Training College for 
Women. 

Pre-primary Teacher's Training 
College, Vidyanagar. 


Ramgarhia Training College, 
Satnampur, Phagwara. 


Centre of Cosmic Education, 
Jaipur. А 
Abhinay Bal Bharti, Montessori 


Training College, Rajaldesar. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


tre of Cosmie Education, 4 

ə-primary Teachers Training 
College, Malaviyaji Road, 5 
Allahabad. 


. Govt. Nursery Training College, 


Allahabad. 


. Pre-primary Teachers Training 


College, Kanpur. 


Lal Bagh Nursery Training 
College. Lucknow. 

Pre-primary Teachers Training 
College, Station Road, 
Lucknow. 

C.T. Nursery Training College, 
Lucknow. 


WEST BENGAL 


Loretto House, Calcutta. 


Association Montessori, 
Internationale, 18, Suran 
Tagore Road, Caleutta-19. 


3. Chittaranjan Teacher Training 


Institute. Caleutta. 


4. Gokhale Teachers Training 


Institute, Calcutta. 
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(E) Physical Education Teacher Training Institutions 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


1. Government College of Physical 
Education, Hyderabad. 


BIHAR 
1. Govaram»at College of Health 2. Institute of Physical Education, 
and Paysical Education, Patna. Р.О. Muzaffarpur, Dist. 
Muzaffarpur. 
GOA 


1. Training Institute for Physical 
Education, Panaji. 


GUJARAT 
1. Səth C.N. Vyayam Vidya 


Bhawan, Ambawadi Mahavidyalaya, Itola, Dist. 
Ahmodabad-6. Baroda. 
2. College of Physical Education, 5. Shri Chootubhai Purani 
Mani Nagar, Ahmedebad. Vyayam Mahavidyalaya, 
3. Smt. Manekba Vyayam 


4. Aryakanya Vyayam 


ї Rajpipla. 
Vidyabhavan, Айма}, Dist. 6. College of Physical Education, 
Ahmedabad. Surat. | 

KERALA 

1. Collega of Physical Education, 2. Government College of Physical 

Kozhikode. Education, Trivandrum. 
MADHYA PRADESH 

1. Coatral Terining Institute, 3. Tantya Tope College of Physical d 

(N.F.C. Diractorate), Barwaha Education, Shivpuri. 


(Madhya Pradesh). 
2, Lakshmibai College of Physical 
Education, Gwalior. 


MADRAS 


1. Maruthi College of Physical 3. Y.M.C.A. College of Physical * 
Education. Shri Rama Education, Madras. 

Krishna Mission Vidyalaya, 
Perianniekenpole yam, 
Coimbatore. 

2. De. Alagappa Chettiar College 
of Physical Education, Alaga- 
ppa College P.O., Karaikudi, 
Dist. Ramnad. 


MAHARASHTRA 


1. Maharashtrya Shareerik 
Shikshan Vidyalaya, C/o 
Residential High School, 
Ahmednagar. 

2. Bharatiya Shareerik 
Prashikshan Mahavidyalaya, 
C/o Hanuman Vyayam Prasarak 
Mandal, Amravati. 


3. Shri Shivaji Shareerik 
Shikshen Vidyelaye. C/o Shri 
Shivaji Education Society, 
Amravati. 

+. Shareerik Shikshen Vidyalaya, 
Clo Shri Sarswati Bhuwan 
Education Society, 
Aurangabad. 


ж: __ 
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5. Institute of Physical Education, 

C/o J.S.M. College, Alibag. 

6. Training Institute of Physical 
Education, Kandivali, Bombay 
(Maharashtra). 

т. Sri З маме Vyayam Mandir's 
Corbificate Course in Physical 
E lucation, Shivaji Park, 
Dudur, Bombay-28. 

3. Shareerik Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya, C/o S.S. V.P. 

Sanatha, Dhulia. 

9. Shareorik Shikshan Vidyalaya 
Islampur, C/o Walva Taluka 
E luc іол Society, Islampur, 
Dist. Sangli. 

10. C.P. El. Institute, C/o New 
Education Socioty’s Padma 
Raje Girls’ High School, New 
Mahadwar Road, Kolhapur. 

11. Lokm mya Tilak Shareerik 
Shikshan Sanatha C/o 
Ambabai Talim Sanatha, 
Miraj, Dist. Sangli. 

12. Training Institute for Physical 
E.lueation, C/o Citizens’ 
Edueation Society. Hanuman 
Nagar, Negpur. 


13. Shareerik Shikshan 
Mahavidyalaya, C/o Kreeda 
Mandal, Umred Road, Near 
College of Science, Negpur-3. 

14. Shareerik Shikshan Vidyalaya, 
C/o Maratha High School, 
Shivaji Nagar, Nasik. 

15. C.P. Ed. Institute, C/o College 
of Education, Osmanabad. 

16. S.P. Mandali’s Shareerik 
Shikshan Vidyalaya, C/o S.P. 
College, Poona-9. 

17. C.P. Ed. Institute, Depressed 
Class Mission Society, C/o 
Mahatma Phule High School, 
Poona. 

18. C.P. Ed. (External) Course, 
C/o Maharashtriya, Tilak 
Road, Poona-2. 

19. C.P. Ed. Institute, Mages 
Samaj Seva Mandal, Nehru 
Nagar. Sholapur. 

20. Kranti Smriti S.8. Vidyalaya, 
C/o Vyayam Mandal, Satara. 

21. C.P. Ed. Institute, Tasgoon, 
C/o Tasgron High School, 
Tasgaon Dist, Sangli. 


MYSORE 


1, Govt College of Physical 
E luention, Bangalore. 
2, Y.M.C.A. School of Physical 
Elueation Bangalore. 
3. Baynon-Smith Certificate in 
Physienl Education Institute, 
Belgaum. 


4. Mallasajana Vyeyamshala 
Cortifiente Course in Physical 
Education, Dharwar. 


ORISSA 


1, Government College of Physical 
Eduention, Bara-Bati Stadium, 
Cuttack. 


PUNJAB 


1. Dopartmont of Physical 
E lication, Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. 


2. Punjab Government State | 
College of Physical Education,- 
Patiala. 


RAJASTHAN 


1. Contral Trrining Institute, 
(N.F.C. Directorate), Sariska— 
Alwar (Rajasthan). 


2. Government College of Physic:-l- 
Education, Jodhpur. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


1. Government College of Physical 
Education (for women), 


Allahabad. 


2. Christian College of Phys‘cal 
Education, Lucknow. 
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3. Government College of Physical 
E lucation (for Boys), Rampur. 

4. Shri Gandhi Samarak College of 
Physical Education, 
Samodhpur, Dist, Jaunpur. 
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5. D»partment of Physical 


Education, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. 


WEST BENGAL 


1. Post-Graduate College of 
Physical Education, Banipur, 
Р:О. Buigachi, Dist. 24- 
Parganas. 


1. Central Hindi Institute, Agra 
(Uttar Pradesh), 

2. Junior Hindi Pandit Training 
College, Eluru, West 
Godawari Distt. (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

3. Hindi Premi Mandali 
Mahavidyalaya, Tenali, Guntur 
Distt. (Andhra Pradesh). 

4. Hindi Teachers’ Training 
College, Government Training 
College, Basheer Bagh, 
Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh). 

5. Hindi Premi Mandali, 
Mocherpet Caddapah (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

6. Hindi Teachers’ Training 
College, Govt. Training 
College, Nellore (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

- Junior Hindi Pandits Training 
College, Rajahmundry 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

8. Junior Hindi Pandits Training 
College, Vidayanamu, 
Pamarru, Krishna Distt. 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

9. Junior Hindi Pandits Training 
College, Vijayawada (Andhra 
Pradesh). 

10. Junior Hindi Pandits Training 
College, Vizayanagaram 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

11. Govt. Hindi Teachers’ Training 
College, Shillong (Assam). 

12. Hindi Teachers’ Training College, 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, 
Ahmedabad (Gujarat). 

13. Regional Hindi Teachers’ 
Training College, Gandhi 
Rural Institute, P.O. Eun 
Gandhigram, Distt. Madurai 
(Madras). 


2. 


(F) HindiTeacher Training Institutions 


14. 


23. Govt. Hindi Te: 


- Hindi Teache: 


- Govt. Hindi Teachers’ Trai 


< Govt. Hindi Teachers’ Trai 


Department of Physien] 
Education, Kalyani University, 
Kalyani. s 


Hindi Teachers’ Trair ing 
Centre, Govt. Training College 
for Men, Amaravati 
(Maharashtra). 


- Hindi Teachers’ Training 


College, Govt. Basic Training 
College for men Ambegogni, 
(Maharashtra) 

` Training Centre 
Govt. Basic Т ning College , 
for Men, Bhor, Dist. Poona 
(Maharashtra). 


. Govt. Basic Training College for 


men, Budhagaon, Distt, Sangli 
(Maharashtra). 


- Hindi Teachers Training 


Centre, Govt. Basic Training 


College for men, Dhulia 
(Maharashtra), 


- Govt. Hindi Teachers’ Training 


College, Imphal (Manipur), 
ni 
Collega, Bagalkot (Mysore). © 
ning 


College, Raichur A sore), 


- Govt. Hindi Teachers? Training 


College, Mysore 


| Mysore), 
‘hers’ Training 
College, Govt. Traini p 
Sachivalaya LN Selasa, 
Bhubaneswar (Orissa). 
Govt. Hindi Teachers’ Training 
College, Cuttack (Orissa), 
ovt. Hindi Teachers’ Training 
College, Agartala (| "ripura). 
ovt. Hindi Teachers? Trainin 
ollege, 20 Jadulal Malik Road 
Calcutta (W. Bengal). ' 
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(@) English Teacher Training Institutions 


1. 


w 


ооф 


Central Institute of English, 
Hyderabad-7 (Andhra 
Pradesh). 


- Institute of English, Patna-2 


(Bihar). 


. Punjab Institute of English 


75, Sector 19A. Chandigarh. 


. H.M. Patel Institute of English, 


Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
(Gujarat). 


. English Language Teaching 


Contre, Solan ( H.P.). 


. Institute of English, University 


of Kerala, Trivandrum-14 
(Kerala). 


. English Language Teaching 


Institute Bhopal (Madhya 
Pradesh). 


8. English Language Teaching 
Institute, French Bank 
Building, Homji Street, 
Bombay-l (Maharashtra). 

9. Regional Institute of English, 
South India, 6-1, Cunningham 
Road, Bangalore-l (Mysore). 

10. State Institute of Language 
Studies, (English Division), 
Ajmer (Rajasthan). 

11. English Danguage Teaching 
Institute, Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradesh). 

12. Caleutta Institute of English, 
119, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 

Road, Calcutta-26 (W.B.). 
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